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PREFACE 


This graiBKaar owes its existence to a conviction, forced 
upon the author by many years of teaching, that the study 
of Latin in our secondary schools and colleges is made un- 
necessarily difficult at every turn. The present book aims 
to eliminate altogether many of these difficulties, to simplify 
and clarify many others, and to correct the numerous and 
serious violations (found everywhere in the manuals now in 
general use in our schools and colleges) of fundamental princi- 
ples of pedagogy^ As a result of the Classical Investiga- 
tion, there has been a marked improvement in the teaching 
of Latin during the last few years. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, we seem to have overlooked the countless things that 
are still wrong in our Latin grammars, though it is these 
grammars that have really been the chief offenders. Glaring 
errors and contradictions and inconsistencies of every de- 
scription have drifted down from grammar to grammar, and 
found their way even into elementary school books. The 
method of presentation of topics followed in the present 
grammar will, I am confident, save for the student a vast 
amount of time and energy that has hitherto gone for 
naught — a saving that will in some cases amount to as 
much as seventy-five per cent. A few illustrations of what 
I mean by these strictures — illustrations drawn from the 
best and most popular grammars now in use in American 
schools — may here be given. 

i What the author means by these strictures is set forth and illustrated at length 
in a pamphlet (published by The Macmillan Company) entitled Is There Need of 
AnoDier Latin Grammar^ 
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One common rule of our grammars states that, while the 
Latin preposition in with the accusative denotes niotimi to 
a place, with the ablative it denotes rest in, a place. But any- 
one familiar with the merest rudiments of T^atin syntax 
knows that, in translating the sentence He ms driving tOO 
miles an hour m Central Park, the preposition in re(|uires thc^ 
ablative. Another rule states that verbs meaning advise^ 
favor j helpy injure^ please, displease, flatter, envy, dis^ 

trust, command, obey, serve, resist, indulge, spare, pardon, 
threaten, yield, be angry, believe, persuade, and the like take the 
dative. Here are twenty-two English verbs to be committed 
to memory. It requires no little time and etTort for a, stu«l<mt 
to do this. Even after he has accomplished this task, he still 
knows not a single Latin verb that takes the dative. \\"ors(' 
than that, he has learned a rule that will constantly mislead 
him. Suppose he meets with a Latin verb that means to 
injure. His rule tells him that Latin verbs meaning to injure 
take the dative. But the actual fact is that, of the fifteen 
Latin verbs that mean to injure, only one takes the dative 
(except three or four that come under the rule for preposi- 
tional compounds). In the course of years he will make the 
disheartening discovery that with the exception of a few 
rare verbs, there are only nineteen Latin verbs (and their 
compounds) that are supposed to be covered by this rule and 
that he might have learned them all (if skillfully grouped) 
at the very outset in less than ten minutes and thus saved 
nearly all of the time and trouble the rule has cost him. 
Another rule states that adjectives denoting familiarity, 
power, etc., and their opposites take the genitive. English- 
Latin dictionaries give, as equivalents of familiar, familiaris, 
domesticus, notus ; as equivalents of strange (the opposite of 
familiar), externus, peregrinus, mirus, novus; as equivalents 
of powerful, tox^Sy validus,robustus; as equivalents of weak 
(the opposite of powerful)^ infirmus, invalidus, imbecillus* 
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But not a single one of all these adjectives takes the geni- 
tive. Why let a student flounder about in this helpless way 
when he can master in a few minutes the entire list of Latin 
adjectives that take the genitive? 

One of the most unsatisfactory sections in our present-day 
grammars is that which treats of the dative with preposi- 
tional compounds. Students are here constantly misled be- 
cause grammars give no hint as to the fundamental principle 
involved, though it is easily detected and easily formulated, 
with an incidental saving to the student of seventy-five 
per cent of his time and energy. 

One of our best grammars makes seven subdivisions of 
verbs that are used to introduce substantive clauses devel- 
oped from the volitive. Each subdivision contains a list of 
verbs or phrases to be memorized and kept distinct from all 
the verbs in the other six subdivisions. The first subdivision 
has six English verbs and an etc.; the second, four English 
verbs and an etc.; the third, two English verbs and an etc.; 
the fourth, two English verbs and an etc.; the fifth, one 
English verb and an etc.; the sixth, five Latin expressions of 
various sorts; the seventh, three Latin phrases and two 
etc.^s. Nearly two pages of the grammar are devoted to this 
one topic. This is a heavy burden to put upon the student 
and one that is wholly unjustified. All the student needs 
here is a clear-cut statement of the one fundamental principle 
involved in all these subdivisions. And this principle can 
be made perfectly clear to anyone in a single short sentence 
without any subdivisions, without any verbs or phrases to 
be committed to memory, and without any etc.^s. 

Again, our grammars needlessly increase, to an enormous 
extent, the difficulties of mastering declensions and conjuga- 
tions, by introducing unimportant details that constantly 
divert the student^s attention from what should be the main 
object of his study, the acquirement, in the least possible 
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time, of a good reading knowledge of Latin. I know from an 
experience of many years, that my method of tr(‘ating ihe 
third declension, for instance, will enable the student, to 
master it in less than half the time and labor required by the* 
treatment usually followed. 

Other equally unsatisfactory section.s of our gratmnur.s are 
those that treat of prepositions, negatives, the refert, inter- 
est, pudet, paenitet, etc., constructions, the g<-nitivo of f)rigii!, 
the accusative of result produced, the ablafiva' of agency, 
and numerous others. The Eule for Sequence of T('nses, as 
usually given, is especially unsatisfactory. It i.s iiufonsi.stent, 
self-contradictory, obscure, and unworkable. 

Another fault of grammars is that they do not take .suffi- 
cient advantage of similarities between Engli.sh and Latin 
to aid the memory of students. Even when the Latin con- 
struction is strikingly similar to English, grammars often 
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I have attempted in the present grammar to correct the 
faults above indicated and others equally serious, too numer- 
ous to mention in this Preface. In offering the book to 
sehof)ls and collegi's I wish to say that my main purpose 
has been to straighten and shorten the path of the student 
of Latin, and to clear away the obstacles that have accumu- 
lated there to impede his progress. 

In preparing the book I have profited much from the 
friendly criticLsm and advice of the following well-known 
scholars: Bernard M. Allen, formerly of Phillips Academy, 
Andov('r, now of the Roxbury School, Cheshire, Conn.; Dr. 
,1. hklinund Barss of Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn.; 
Dean Ah'xander L. Bondurant of the University of Missis- 
sippi; Professor (’. Ij. Durhiim and Professor Harry Caplan 
of Cornell University; Professor J. F. Mountford, formerly 
of Cornell University, now of the University College of 
Wales; and Professor Herbert C. Nutting of the University 
of California. 

To each of these scholars I wish to express my deep grati- 
tude for important help generously given. 

Hbebeet Charles Elmer. 


CoBNELL University, 1928. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Latin and Related Languages 

Latin was the language of the Latini who inhabited ancient 
Latium, the part of Italy in which Rome became the princi- 
pal city. The course of events that ultimately made Rome 
the mistress of the world made Latin in time the language 
not only of the whole of Italy, but also of the rest of the 
Roman Empire. After the fall of the western Roman Empire 
in 476 A.D., the Latin language, developing differently in 
different localities, became what we now call the Romance 
languages, viz. Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Pro- 
vengal, and Rumanian. Each of these Romance languages 
may be called ancient Latin in a modern dress. The Latin 
wordcaballus, /lorse, for instance, became caballo in Spanish, 
cavallo in Italian and Portuguese, cavals in Provengal, 
cheval in French, cal in Rumanian. The parent language, 
Latin, however, with numerous changes of forms and con- 
structions, still continued for centuries to be a spoken lan- 
guage. In Europe it remained the language of the world of 
scholarship, science, and diplomacy till well into the nine- 
teenth century; and books, articles, and dissertations primar- 
ily addressed to scholars are still often written in Latin. 

The English language also has borrowed so extensively 
from the Latin that, in one sense, Latin may be said to form 
the foundation of our English speech. The extent to which 
this is true is well exemplified by the Preamble of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which reads as follows: 

^^We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 



quilily, provide for the conunon defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution 
for the United States of America.” 

The words derived from Latin in this Preamble are printed 
in heavy type; all other words, in ordinary type. If all of 
the words derived from Latin were omitted, this Preamble 
would read as follows: We the of the to a more for the the 
welfare and the blessings of to ourselves and our do and this for 
the of. This cannot give anybody even the slightest hint of 
what it is all about. If, on the other hand, the words derived 
from Latin are retained and aU others omitted, the reader 
or hearer will still get a fairly complete idea of the contents 
of the entire Preamble. 

Latin, the Romance languages, and English belong to a 
large family of languages called the Indo-European (some- 
times Indo-Germanic or Aryan), so-called because they em- 
brace the languages of India and Europe as distinguished, 
for instance, from the Semitic (Hebrew, Arabic, etc.) and 
other families. Other languages belonging to the Indo- 
European family are: Sanskrit; Persian, Avestan; Armenian; 
Tokharian; Greek; Oscan, Umbrian; Gallic, Breton, Irish” 
Welch, Gaelic; Gothic, Old Norse, Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, German, Dutch, Anglo-Saxon; i Lithu- 
anian, Lettic, Russian, Bulgarian, Serbian, Bohemian, Polish; 
Albanian. A comparison of these languages, one with an- 
other, leaves no possible doubt that they are all descended 
from the same parent language. Where this parent language 
was spoken is still a matter of doubt. It was formerly thought 
that it originated in Asia, More recent opinion places its 
original home in southeastern Europe. 

the earliest form of the English language, before the latter 
tad undfflgom tlm changes wrought by mirtrue with the Celtic and Latin, 

eWnfh ““f ty the Norman conquest in the 

eleventh century, and by vanous other influences. 
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The oldest of the Indo-European languages now known 
to us is clearly the Sanskrit, spoken in ancient India. The 
oldest dialect of Sanskrit is the Vedic; a collection of hymns, 
written in this dialect at least 1500 years before Christ, has 
come down to us. 

The earliest remains that we have of the Latin language 
consist of inscriptions, of which the oldest belong to the 
seventh century, b.c. The oldest literary remains date from 
about the middle of the third century, b.c., as will be seen 
from the table given below. 

The Principal Latin Authors Prior to the Decline of Literary 

Activity 

(Arranged in the Order of Their Birth-Dates) 


Authors belonging to 
the early, or archaic, 
period (from the first 
play of Livius Andro- 
nicus, 240 b.c,, to 
Cicero’s speech in de- 
fense of Roscius, 81 

B.C.). 


Authors belonging to 
the Golden Age (from 
Cicero’s speech in de- 
fense of Roscius, 81 
B.c,, to the death of 
Augustus, 14 A.i>.). The 
Golden Age may be 
subdivided into the , 
Ciceronian Age, 81 b.c. 
to 43 B.c. (primarily a 
period of prose), and 
the Augustan Age, 43 
B.c. to the death of 
Augustus in 14 a.d. 
(primarily a period of 
poetry). 


Livius Andronicus 

. 275(?)~204 B.c. 

Naevius . 

, 270(?)-199 B.c. 

Plautus 

. 250(?)-184 B.c. 

Ennius . . . 

239-169 B.c. 

Pacuvius . . 

220-130(?) B.c, 

Terence . . . 

. 190(?)-159 B.c. 

Lucilius . . . 

180-103 B.c. 

Accius 

170-85(?) B.c. 

Varro . . . . 

116-27 B.c. 

Gicero 

106-43 B.c. 

Csesar .... 

102-44 B.c. 

Nepos .... 

. 100(?)-30(?) B.c. 

Lucretius . . 

. 95(?)-55 B.c. 

Catullus . . 

87-54(?) B.c. 

Sallust , . 

. 86—36 B.c. 

Vergil .... 

70-19 B.c. 

Horace . . . 

65-8 B.c. 

Livy .... 

. 59 B.C.-17 A.D. 

Tibullus . . . 

54(?) B.C.-19 B.c. 

Propertius . . 

50(?) b.c.-15(?) b.c. 

Ovid .... 

. 43 B.C.-17 A.D. 


' • J . i . : • 


XX 


Authors belonging to 
the Silver Age (from 
the death of Augustus, 
14 A.D., to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, 180 
A.n.)- This period is 
marked by a breaking 
up of the strict stylistic 
and syntactical stand- 
ards of the Golden Age. 
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Seneca, the Elder (rhetorician) 

54(?) B.C.--31) A.i). 
Seneca, the Younger (|>hiiosopii(n’) 

4(?) A. I). 

Velleius PatereiiliLs 

flourished in first century, 
Plmlrus, fiourisiied in first century, a.d. 
Pliny, the hdder (Natural History) 

23-/11 A .in 

Persius ..... f34-f>2 a.d. 


Quintilian 

Lucan . 

Statius 

Martial 

Tacitus 

Juvenal 


3r>(?)-ioo(?) A.i>. 
. 3iHir) A.D. 
40(?)HH>(?) a.d, 
45(?)-l04(?) A.I). 
5r>(?)-l I.S(?) A.D. 
r)5(?)-135(?) A.D. 


Pliny, the Yoimger (LetterB) 

02-1 J5(?) A.D. 
Suetonius . . . * 7r>(?)-i50(?} a.d; 
Apuleius . . . . . 12r>”200A,D. 

L Gellius . . flourished about 175 a.d. 
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PART I 

ALPHABET - SYLLABLES — QUANTITY - ACCENT 

THF ALPHABET 

1. The Latin alphabet differs from the English in having 
no j and no w. 

t The ancient Romans used the characters I and V to represent 
both consonant and vowel sounds: lAM, IR; VI, VT (pronounced t/am, 
in; wee^ mt; see § 2). In modern texts of Latin authors, to avoid con- 
fusion, the character IJ (u) is commonly used to represent the vowel 
sound of the ancient V (but see under gu and su § 2, III). The charac- 
ter J (J) is, for equally good reasons, used by some scholars to represent 
the consonantal sound of the ancient 1. Most Latin texts, however, 
continue to use I (i) for both the vowel and the consonant sounds. 

K occurs only in a few words; e>g. Kalendae and Karthago. 

y and Z are used only for convenience in transliterating Greek v 
(upsilon) andT (zeta) respectively. 

2. The pronunciation used by the ancient Romans at the 
best period of their literature was as follows: 


I, Vowels 

^ as the first a of aha! 

6 as in pet 

i as in $m 

6 as the first o of oho! 

ii as in ptd 

J like French u or German u 
(ee, pronounced with lips in 
position to pronounce oo) 

1 


a as the last a of aha! 
e as in they 
i as in 'machine 
0 as the last o of oho! 
u as in v'ude 


QUANTITY, ACCENT 


IL ■. 


ae like ai in aide 
au like ou in out 
ei like ei in rein 


Diphtiioiigs 


eii like 

oe like oi in oil 
111 like dl/l; nearly like iri 
in IV it 


III. 


Coasonants 


Consonants are, for the most part, pronoiineel as in lairfish, hui 
the following exceptions and peculiarities should he notetl: 

b before s and t like p, e.g. urbs (pronounced orpH)^ obtine§ 
(pronounced opdned) 
c like A; (never as in md) ^ 

g like g in go (never as in germ) ; gu (after n and before a vowel), 

like lingua. 

(F or the consonantal u, cf . qu, regularly proiKninced like km^' 
c.gf. quod) 
i Kke y in yes 

Note. I (i) is usually consonantal 

(a) when it begins a word and is immediately followed by a vowel: 

iam, iacioj 

(b) when it stands between vowels: delectus. 

Exceptions: In iit, lulus, iambus and a few other words (mostly 
of Greek origin) the initial i is a vowel. 

n before a guttural like ng in ring, e,g, ancora (pronounced 
angcora) 
r like trilled r 

s like s in so (never as in is); su in suadeo, suesco and related 
words, like sm, 

t like t in too (never as in motion), 

V like w (never as in vice ) . 

X like ks (never as in exact), 

1 C originally represented a o'-aound. This force is retained in the abbreviations 
C. and Cn. for Gains and Gnaetts. 
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ch like M. ill pocWwrse (never as in cfearre). 
ph like ph in loophole (never as in philosophy). 
th like th in hothouse (never as in this or thin). 

N OTI?, I n raodorn practice ch, ph, and th are usually pronounced like h, v 

and res|KM*tivpl.v. ' ’ 

3. Each hotter of (loubled consonants is pronounced; e.g. in 
ille two i s are heard as in well-lit i in addo, two d’s as in had 
ditch ^ etc. 

Ill double coiisoiiEnts only one of the consonants is pro- 

nounced. Comiiare, for instance, wiM/y md. silly with pity and lily, 

4. According to inetliod of utterance sounds are classified 
as indicated in tlu^ following table: 


SUHDS So NANI'S AsPIRATES 

tvoK’K- (Voiced) (Mutes 

LESS.) + A 

PronoiiiKied Pronounced Breath) 
withrmt with 
Vibration Vi 1 )ration 
of the of the 

\ ocal Vocal 

Cords Curds 


Vowels 


Diphthongs 


Semivowels 

( Labials 

(lip sounds) 
Dentals 
(teeth sounds) 
Gutturals 
(throat sounds; 

GoHSomOTS Liquids 

(flowing sounds) 

■ MasalS' ■ 

(nose sounds) 

SPIRAN'rS 
(breath sounds) 


a, e, 1, 0, 
u, y 


ae, oe, ei, 
au, eu, ui 


m (labial) 
n (dental) 


s (sibilant) 
h ** 


Dental mutes are sometimes called Unguals (tongue sounds); guttural 
mutes, palaiah (palate sounds); spirants, /nca^iiies (friction sounds). H is a 
mere breathing; x and z arc double consonants equivalent to ks and dz (or z). 
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SYLLABLES 





6. In dividing Latin words into syllables, 

a single consonant J regularly go with the follow- 

gu(=ga>)andqu(=Mj 

For example, be-ne, pul-cher, a-gri, volu-cris, pia-guis, 
lo-quor. 

Note. The component parts of compounds are kept distinct: ali-est, 

ab-ripio. 

In other consonant groups the di%nsioii comes after the 

first consonant: pac-tus, mit-to, cas-tra. 

Note. In the combination net the division comes after tJie second con- 
sonant: iunc-tus. 

QUANTITY OF VOWELS AND SYLLABLES 

6 . The terms ^'quantity/^ “long,” ^^short,” and ‘‘common,” 
as applied to vowels and syllables, refer to the length of 
time required for their pronunciation. A long vowel or 
syllable requires approximately twice as much time as one 
that is short. A “common” vowel (written I, I, i, etc.) or 
syllable is one that is sometimes long, sometimes short. 
The quantity of a vowel must be learned outright in most 
cases, but the following rules are useful: 

I. Vowels 

1, A vowel is long (written a, e, i, etc.): 

а, before nf, ns, nx, and net: infans, pin3d, tinctus. 

б, before the verbal suffix -sco : nosco, irascor. 

Exceptions: composed, disco, p5sc6, vescor. 

c. at the end of monosyllables: da, ne, ni, pro, tti, etc. 
Exception: qu& as feminine nominative singular and neuter plural. 

d. in monosyllables ending in c or s: die, fas, nds. 

Exceptions: n^c, ISc, f&c, sometimes hie; 6s (bone), 6s, cIs, 


quis, is {he, this), his. 






QUANTITY 


e. in final syllables ending in -as, -es, -os : portas, hostes, vicos. 

Exceptions: penes; the singular of words in -es forming their 
genitive in -itis, -idis, -etis {e,g, maSs, dives, obses, seges) ; 
noniinativ'es in - os of the second declension {g.o^ servos ~ 
servus) ; compos, impos. But abies, paries follow the rule. 

/. when resulting from contraction or an original diphthong: 
nH (from nMl); excMdo (ex + claudo). 

g. Final iy o, ti are long: audi, vico, friictu. 

Exceptions: nisi, quasi (and usually ibi, ubf, mihi, sibi, tibi); 
cedo (imperative), nescid i quis (see § 77), duo, ego, modd 
(adverb), citd (adverb). Other exceptions are common in 
poetry. 

2. A vowel is short (writteib when marked at all, a, e, i, etc.) 
at before nd, at, ss. 

Exceptions: In contracted syllables the vowel is long: vendd, 
contio, laudtsse, laudassem (from venum + do, convened, 
laudavisse, laudavissem). Compounds usually retain original 
quantities: ndndum (non -f dum). Note also quintus. 

5. before another vow^el or h. 

Exceptions: genitives in -Si, -xus, -ex; forms of fid when the 5 
is not followed by er; eheu, dius; Greek words: aer, Aeneas. 

c. in final syllables ending in a consonant other than c or s; 
also in final -is and -us: hostifs, vetiis. 

Exceptions: plural case forms {e.g, portis, hostis as accusative 
plural); -eris, of the perfect subjunctive; present indicative 
singular of the fourth conjugation {e.g, audis); also fis, malis, 
ndiis, sis, vis, possis, veils; genitive singular and nominative, 
accusative, and vocative plural of the fourth declension; the 
singular of nouns of the third declension that have u in the 
penult of the genitive: senectus (-dtis), tellus (-uris). 

d. Final a and e are short. 

Exceptions: Final a and e are long in (a) monosyllables: da, de; 
(5) ablative singular case forms of the first and fifth declensions: 
ar&, die; (c) active singular imperatives of the first and second 
conjugations: ama, mone; (d) adverbs ending in a and those 
formed from nominatives in -us, -er, or -es: posted, contra, 
card, fortissimd, xnisere, hodie; also fere, ferme; (c) numerals 
in -ginta. Note, however, qui&, itd, bene, male. 

^ Though the final o of verbs is regularly long, nescio in this combination has 5* 
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II. Syllables 

1. A syllable is longU 

а. if it has a long vowel or diplitlK)iig: 5ter, caelum. 

Exception: Prae before a vowel or li In (‘onipourntis is sometiiooies 

short: praeeunte. 

б. if its vowel (though short) is followed hy two consonaids or 

a double consonant (x = cs, z = dz): dzctus, mittd, axis, gaza. 

Exceptions: It is short, if it has a short vowel foihwed by qu, 
or a mute + h, or a mute -i- 1 or r: iiqua; ,4thenae; tenehrae* 

In prepositional compounds, however {and. in p«H‘try, often in 
other words), a syllable containin^i; a short vowel followed hy a 
mute + I or r is loni^ (§ 395). For the mutes, sec* § 4. 

Note. laciS in compounds, though written -icid, make.s tht‘ preeedin.g 
syllable long: adici^t reicid (pronounced adiidd, reiiciS, with the first i 
consonantal; see § 2, III). The combination of a or e, with a following con- 
sonantal i, regularly makes a long syllable, though the vowel itself is short: 
mflior, peior, dus, Pompdtis, Pompd (pronounced PompcH, with the first 
i consonantal). 

2. A syllable is otherwise short: ^a, edo. 

7. Nouns borrowed from Greek usually retain their original 
quantities: Andromache, aether, heroes. 

. ■ . ■ ■ : ' ■ ,’3p 

ACCENT 

8. The accent of a Latin word falls: 

1. on the first syllable of a dissyllabic word. 

Exceptions: Certain words that have lost a final syllable retain 
their original accent: illic, adduc, tanton, vld^n (originally 
illice, adduce, tantone, videsne). 

2. on the penult (next to the last syllable) of a word of 
more than two syllables, if the penult is long: pntitus, 
frequentes. 

I For additional rules regarding the length of syllables see | 395. 
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3. otherwise on the antepenult (the third syllable from 
the end) ; fSrtior, difficile. 

Exceptioxs: The genitive and vocative in -i of nouns in -ius 
and the genitive in -i of nouns in -ium retain the accent of the 
longer forms m -ii and ie : Vergtli, implri (for Vergaii. imperii) . 
Facio m non-prepositional compounds retains its original accent- 

tremefacit. ^ * 

Enclitics^ were probably regarded (for purposes of accent) 
as ordinary final syllables: not mlnsaque, but mensaque, 
mens&nque, frequentesque, etc. (though a common view 
regards the syllable before an enclitic as accented; even when 
it is short). 

A.n oiiginal accent on the antepenult of a word ending 
in a short vowel is retained after the enclitic is added: 
dperane* ■ ■ 

J An enclitic is a particle appended to the end of a word; -que, -ve, -ne, ~dum 
“inet, --nain, etc. * 




PART n 



INFLECTION 


9. Latin has no article. With this o-Kccption iho parts of 
speech are the same as in English. 

Is and ille, however, are sometimes lused for thr, and quidam for a. 

Inflection means the changing of the form of a word to 
indicate a change in 7neaning. 

Inflection of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and participles 
is called declension; that of verbs, conjugation. 

Note. Nouns are often called substantives, a term also applied to 
pronouns, adjectives, and participles when standing for nouns: ille, that 
man; fortes, the brave; perditi, lost men. 


NOUNS 1 

Proper nouns are such names of persons and things as i 
;lish always begin with capitals: Athenae, Cicero, etc. ; 
)ther nouns are common nouns. These may be elassi- 
; follows: abstract nouns, names of qualities, condi- 
etc.: bonitas, goodness; servitus, slavery; concrete ^ 
, names of objects that can be perceived by the senses: ): 
horse; collective nouns*, names of groups of things; 
crowd; verbal nouns, names of actions: venatio, 


DECLENSION 

1. Declension concerns itself with gender, number, and 
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Gender 


12. Latin has three genders; masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. The gender of most Latin nouns, however, is 
indicated largidy Ijy their nominative endings, as will be 
explained under the various declensions. Yet, regardless 
of endings, nouns are regularly 

1. masculine if they refer to males or are names of rivers, 
winds, months, or mountains: rex, king; Garumna, the 
Qaromie; auster, south wind; Aprilis, April; Apenninus, the 
Apennines. 


Exorptions: River names ending in -a are often feminine: Allia. 


2. feminine if they refer to females or are names of trees, 
countries, cities, or islands : mater, mother; pinus, pine; Epirus, 
Ephesus, Lesbos. 


Exceptions: Names of cities that have neuter endings (see 
§§ 21, 36) are neuter: Caere, Saguntum, Bactra (neut. pL). 
Those having masculine plurals ending in ~i are masculine: 
Veil. 


3. neuter if indeclinable: nihil, fas. Phrases, quotations, 
etc., when used as nouns, are also neuter. 

4. Nouns that are masculine when used of males and 
feminine when used of females are said to be of common 
gender: comes, mmpanion; bds, ox or cow. 


Number 


13. There are two numbers, as in English: singular and 
plural. 

Case 


14. 


There are six eases: 

Nominative, the subject case. 
Genitive, the of case. 

Dative, the to or for case. 


i - ^ 





INFLECTION 


AccusatiTC, the oZyed case. 

Vocative, the case of address. 

Ablative, the tviik, from, hij or i/d case. 

Note 1, Originally there was also a locative ease ( « ni, in, on), but fhis 
is preserved in literature (with rare exeei»tionH) only in town nainei* Th© 
functions of the locative ease were for the most part assumed at tin eiirly 
date by the ablative. 

Note 2. Any case except the nominative and vocative is ealled an ohll^a# : 

case. 


Declensions 

15. There are five declensions; convenientlj clistiagiiislied 

by the endings of the genitive singular: 

DECLENSION . ' GENIIWE . EHDIHS 

.. First ■ ■ --ae 

Second ~i 

Third -is 

Fourth -us 

Fifth -ei 

Note. For the stems of nouns and the relation between stems aiici ease 
endings in the various declensions, see Appendix B. 

16. The following cases in each declension are regularly 
identical in form: 

L Nominative, vocative, and, in neuter nouns, accusative. 

Exception: The vocative singular of nouns in -us of the second 
declension ends in ~e. 

2. Nominative and accusative plural (except in the first 
declension and in masculines and feminines of the second 
declension). 

3. Dative and ablative plural. 

»The use of the ablative, without the help of a preposition, to express phee in 
which or thina on which (though common in poetry) is rare in classical prose except 
as indicated in §§ 201, 205. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 

, 17* Nouns of this -decIensioB 

1. end in S. in the nominative singular, except Greek nouns 

(see §20). . 

2. arc regularly feminine (but masculine when they refer 
to male persons').^ 

3. are declined like ora, thus; 

SINGITLAB 

Norn. 5ra, a (tke'^) shore (as subject) 

Gen, drae, of a (the) shore 
DaL orae, t<r^ or for a (the) shore 
Ace, dram, a (the) shore (as object) 

Foe. dra, thou shore 
Abl dra,^ with^ fronij hy^ on, or in^ a 
(the) shore 

18. Names of towns and small islands have also a locative 
case identical in form 

with the genitive in the singular : Rdmae, at Rome. 
with the ablative in the plural : Athenis,® at Athens, 

Note. The locative of militia is also common in the phrase domi militi-. 
SiequBj at home and in tfie field, 

1 For instance, poeta, poet; nauta, sailor; agricola, farmer, Hadria, the Adriatic 
Sea, is masculine; advena, stranger, of common gender. 

2 Wlien the context does not make it clear whether vir, for instance, means a man 
or the man, qnidam is often iiscd for a and ille (is, hie) for the: quidam vir, a {certain) 
man, ille vir, the {that) 7nan. 

3 The to used in translating the dative case commonly indicates indirect object 
(§ 167), personal concern (§ 173), or the like. Motion to a person or place is expressed 
in classical prose by other means (§ 178). 

^ The ablative singular originally ended in -ad, which is often found in early 
inscriptions. 

" See footnote 1, p. 10. 

8 From a nominative Athenae. Town names are frequently plural in form. 


PLTJBAL 

drae, (the) shores 
drarum, of (the) shores 
oris, to or for (the) shores 
dras, (the) shores 
drae, ye shores 
oris, with, from, hy, on, or in 
(the) shores 






INFLECTION 


19. Exceptional forms occiir as follows:/ \ 

1. in the genitive singular, for -ae, 

-as (an old form), in familia, when used with pater, mater, 
filius, filia, as pater familias, Jalhvr o/ a Jam ily, 

-m, occasionally in poetry (common in early Latin). 


2. in the genitive plural, for -amni, 

. . -tun, agricolmn (for agricolimia), Triiiigeaiiai' ' (for, Tr5- 

iugenarmn). 

Note. This -umi-is chiefly eonflaed to words of Greek origin and to 
words in -cola and -gena. Compare the ok! eiicling “-ttm (later ■ eriim) of 
the genitive plural of the second declension (§ 24, 2). 


in the dative and ablative plural, for -is, 

-abus in dea, filia and a few other words: deSbus, filiibiis 
(to prevent confusion with the corresponding maseuliiie 
forms. See §24, 3). 


20. Some Greek nouns (ending in -as or -es in the mascu- 
line, and in ~e in the feminine), chiefly proper names, are 
declined like ora in the plural; but as follows in the singular: 


Anchis es, AncMsea epitom e, epilom 

Anchis ae epitom es^ 

Anchis ae epitom ae 

Anchis am (or Anchis en^) epitom en^ 


Anchis a {or -a or -eO epitom e (or -I) 
Anchis a (or Anchis §0 epitom § (or -i) 


1 The -um arose after the analogy of the original ending of the genitive (-um) in 
" nouns of the second declension. It is not a contraction of -arum. The change from 
the original -ftrum to -um in nouns ending in -cola and -gena wan fa<?ilitattHl by the 
fact that such nouns, though ending in a, are masculine, like nouns in -us (genitive 
-um, -6rmn) of the second declension, 

V , , 2 la the singular these nouns (especially in the accusative) frequently retain these 

Greek terminations. 
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SECOND DECLENSION 
21* Nouns of this declension are chiefly 

1, masculines in -“iis (~os), ~er, or ~ir, and 

2. ■ neuters in -nm . (““Om). 

a. Femiiiiiies in --us are: alvus, carbasus, coins; humus; van- 
aus; a few Greek words; and most names of towns, islands, trees, 
and plants (§11, 2). Also Aegyptus, Chersonesus, Epirus, 
Peloponnesus, Bosporus. 

h Neuters in -us are: pelagus, sea; virus, poison; and some- 
'' times vulgus, fe'mtMe. ■ 

Note. The nominative and accusative originally ended in -os and -om, 
respectively, but these endings became -us and ~um in very early times 
except in words where they immediately followed u or v, as mortuos, 
—6m; senr5s, -dm; and gradually (late in the classical period) even in these. 
See Appendix B. Words in -quos, -quom, 'first changed qu to c wherever 
u followed: equos, equom became ecus, ecum. Equus and equum (for 
ecus and ecum) are late forms. 

22. 1. Examples op Masculine: 



amicus, friend 

servos (~us), slave 


singular 

PLURAL 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom, 

amic us 

amici 

serv os ^ (-us) 

servi 

Gen. 

amic i 

amic drum 

servi 

serv drum 

Dot. 

amic 0 

amic is 

serv 6 

serv is 

Acc. 

amic um 

amic 6s 

serv om^ (-um) 

serv 6s 

Voc. 

amic e 

amici 

serv e 

servi 

Abl 

amic 0 

amic is 

servo 

serv is 


ager, field 

puer, hoy 


Nom. 

ager 

agri 

puer 

puer i 

Gen. 

agri 

agr drum 

puer i 

puer drum 

Dot. 

agr 0 

agr is 

puer 5 

puer is 

Acc. 

agr um 

agr 6s 

puerum 

puer 6s 

Voc. 

ager 

agri 

puer 

puer i 

Abl 

agr 6 

agr is 

puer 5 

puer is 


i See § 21, Note: I 24, 2 Note. 
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vir, man 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Norn. 

vir 

vir i 

Gen, 

vir i 

vir drum 

Dat, 

vir 6 

vir is 

Acc, 

vir um 

vir os 

Voc, 

vir 

vir i 

Abl, 

vir 0 

vir is 



Note. Most nouns in -er are declined like ager, i,c. with -r instead 
of ~er except in the nominative and vocative singular. The following are 
declined like ptier: adulter, gener, Liber {Bacchus), liberi (children), socer, 
vesper, and comi>ounds in -fer and -ger (c,g. signifer, armiger). 


2. Examples op Neutee 

bellum, war 


ovom (~mn), egg 


SINGULAK PLUEAL 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

6v om^ (-um) 6v a 
ovi ovdrti 


bell a 
bell ortan 
bell is 
bell a 
bell a 
bell is 


23. Names of towns and small islands, humus, and 
domus have also a locative case: 


SINGULAR 

Norn, Cormthus, Tarentum, Rhodus, humus, domus, 
Corinth Tarentum Rhodes ground home 


hoc, Coriuthi, Tarenii, 


Ehodi, 


humi, 


Corinth 


Tarentum Rhodes the ground home 


1 See § 21, Note: § 24, 2 Note. 

» For domus as a noun of the fourth declension see § 3$, 3. 
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PLUBAL 

Nom. Philippi, 
Philippi 

Loc. Philippis, 

Philippi 


Delphi 

Delphi 

Delphis 

at 

Delphi 


24:. Peculiarities occur as follows: 


1. “i is regularly used instead of ~ii and -ie in the genitive and 
vocative singular of nouns in -ius; also in the genitive of neuters 
in-iinn: 


Norn. Vergilius Gains 

Gen. Vergili^ Gai 

Voc. Vergili Gai 

Nom. imperium 

Ge7i. imperil 


Pompeius 

Pompei 

Pompei 


filius 

mi 

mi 





Note. But the genitive of common nouns in -ius and -ium, in the lat- 
ter part of the classical period, came to be written -ii (and often appears 
thus incorrectly in modern editions even of earlier authors). 

2. -urn (an older form than -6mm) in the genitive plural of 

a. words referring to money or measure: nummum, of coins; 
sestertiimi, of sesterces; talentum, of talents. 

h. compounds of vir: duumvimm, trimnvirum, decemvirum 
(of the duumvirs, etc.); and (especially in poetry) in some other 
words, e.g. deum, of the gods; libemm, of children. 

Note. After u or v the original -om for -um was long retained: divom 
of the gods. See § 21, Note. 

3. Deus, m., god, is declined thus: 

SINGULAR 

Regular except that the nominative deus is used for the (lacking) 
vocative singular. 

1 The accent (regardless of the quantity of the penult) remains where it would be 
if the genitive had retained the fuller form; Vergili, imperi. 
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Nom. d i (dii, dei)i 
Gm. de orum (de iim) 

GaL d is (di is, de is) ‘ 

Acc. decs 
Foe. di(dii, dei) 

AM. d is (cli is, de is) ‘ 

26. Greek nouns of the second declension, ending in -os 
-6s (masculine or feminine) and -on (neuter), are usuallj 
completely Latinized in the plural, but often retain some oi 
their Greek forms in the singular: 

iVom. Androge 6s (-us),m., Del os (-us), f., Tii on (-urn), n., 
Androgeos Delos Troy ’ ’ 

Gen. Androge i (-6) Del i Tii i 

Dal. Androge 6 Del 5 Ili 6 

Acc. Androge on (-o') Del on(-uni) Tlion(-um) 

Voc. Androgeos Dele Ilion(-um) 

AM. Androge 6 DSl 6 Tii 6 

Note. Panthus has accusative Panthflm, vocative Panthii. 

26. The Greek endings -on and -eon occur in the genitive 
plural of book-titles : Georgiedn, Metamorphoseon. 


THIRD DECLENSION 

27. The nominative in this declension presents a great 
variety of forms. All dictionaries and vocabularies give the 
nominative and genitive cases and the gender^ of each noun. 
With this information a noun may be fully declined by 
substituting for the —is of the genitive the other case endings® 
seen in the words declined below.'* 

^ The forms not enclosed in parentheses are the usual forms. 

^ For rules regarding the gender of nouns of the third declension, see § 36. 

Ca.se ending is a term used to indicate the stem ending + the case sign For 
case si^gns and for different classes of stems, see Appendix B. 

« For exceptions see §§ 31 and 34. 
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28. Example op Masculine 
AND Feminine: 


Example of Neuter: 



consul, 

m., consul 

aequor, n 

sea 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

consuL 

consul es 

aequor^ 

aequor a 

Gen, 

consul is 

consul um 

aequor is 

aequor um 

DaL 

consul i 

consul ibus 

aequor i 

aequor ibus 

Acc, 

consul em 

consul es 

aequor 

aequor a 

Voc, 

consul 

consul es 

aequor 

aequor a 

Abl, 

consul e 

consul ibus 

aequor e 

aequor ibus 


1. Like consul are declined: 

princeps, prmcipis, m., chief; frater, fratris, m., brother; homo, 
hominis, m., man; imles, mflitis, m., soldier; s5l, solis, m., sun; 
sanguis, sanguinis, m., blood; m5s, mdris, m., custom; dux, ducis, 
m., leader; rex, regis, m., king; pes, pedis, m., foot; senex, senis, 
m., old man; victor, victoris, m., victor; labor ,2 laboris, m., labor; 
luppiter, lovis, m., Ju]iiter, Jove, etc. 

mulier, mulieris, woman; virgd, virginis, f., maid; multitudo, 
multitudinis, f., multitude; regio, regionis, f., region; virtus, vir- 
tutis, f., virtue, etc. 

bos,® bovis, c., ox, cow; sus,® suis, c., pig, 

2. Lil<e aequor are declined: 

nomen, ndminis, n., name; genus, generis, n., race, kind; 
corpus, corporis, n., body; os, oris, n., mouth; cor, cordis, n., heart; 
jus, juris, n., right; aes, aeris, n., bronze; caput, capitis, n., head; 
iter, itineris, n., journey; iecur,^ iecoris (sometimes iecinoris or 
iocinoris), n., liver; femur, femoris or feminis, n., thigh; etc. 

Note. It should be remembered that both the accusative and vocative of 
neuter nouns are always like the nominative, and in the plural end in -a. 
See §16. 

1 The form of the nominative singular of each noun must be learned outright. 

2 Some nouns in -or originally ended in -6s, e.g, labor, honor, arbor. The form in 
-6s is frequently found in early Latin and elsewhere. See Appendix B, § 403. 

3 Bos has bourn, as well as bovum, in the genitive plural, and bobus and bubus 
(instead of bovibus) in the dative and ablative plural. Sus has subus, as well as 
suibus in the dative and ablative plnral. 

4 locur occasionally occurs for iecur. 
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29. As exceptions to the case endings given above (§28), 
-ium (instead of ~um) in the genitive plural and -Is (as 
well as -es) in the accusative plural are regularly found in 
the following classes of masculine and feminine nouns: 

1. Nouns in -es or -Is, with genitives in -Is. (See § 30). 

2. Nouns in s or x in which the -is of the genitive is preceded 
by two consonants: ^ e.g. nox, noctis; mons, montis; cliens, cohors. 

3. d5s, fur, fraus, lis, mas, mus, nix, uter, venter, linter, 
unber,2 supellex,^ aetas,^ cxvitas,^ optimates,® Quirites, Samnites, 
fauces, Penates, caro.'^ 

Note 1. Sedes (and rarely vStes) has -ium in the genitive plural. 
Fames has fame instead of fame in the ablative singular. 

Note 2. Cams and iuvenis have only ~um and ~es respectively in the 
genitive and accusative plural; mensis sometimes, and volticris regularly, 
have -um in the genitive plural. 

Note 3. Bipennis, securis, sitis, turns, tussis, names of towns and 
rivers with nom. in -is (e.g. NeapoUs, Tiberis) regularly, and febris, puppis, 
restis, and a few other nouns sometimes, have accusative singular in -im and 
ablative singular in -i. The ablative in -i is sometimes found in amnis, avis, 
bilis, civis, classis, clavis, coUis, finis, fustis, ignis, messis, navis, orbis, pelvis, 
sementis, strigilis, unguis, and some other nouns. Adjectives, when used 
as substantives, retain in the ablative the ~i characteristic of adjectives 
(§ 46), e.g. consular!, AprUi. 


30. Nouns of the classes mentioned in § 29 are declined 
as follows: 


1. 

vulpes, f., fox 


hostis, m., 

enemy 


SINOULAE 

FLUBAL 

SmOULAB PbUBAL 

Nom, 

vulpes 

vulpes 

host is 

hostes 

Gen, 

vulpis 

vulp ium 

host is 

host ium 

Dat, 

vulpi 

vulp ibus 

host! 

host ibus 

Acc, 

vulpem 

vulp es, -is 

host em 

host es, “is 

Yoc, 

vulp es 

vulpes 

host is 

host es 

Ahl, 

vulpe 

vulp ibus 

host e 

host ibus 


1 CliSns and parens have both -um and -ium in the genitive plural. 

2 Imber and supellex (gen. supellectilis) sometimes have -i in the ablative singular. 
» Aetas, civitas, and optimatSs have both -um and -ium in the genitive plural, 

« Caro (gen. carnis), flesh, regularly has camSs in the accusative plural. 
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a. Like vtilpes are declined: ixubes, f., cloud; caedes, f., 
slaughter; elides, f . , disaster; vates, c., prophet, etc. 

h. Like hostis are declined: anmis, m., river; civis, c., citizen; 
ciassis, i., fleet; navis, L, ship; ignis, m., fire; finis, m., end; 
coMSy m., hill; etc. 

Note. The noxins in -is sometimes have -i instead of -e in the ablative 
singular. See § 29, Note 3. 


2. 

mons,^ m., 

mountain 

nox, f., 

night 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

mon s 

mont es 

no X 

noct es 

Gen, 

mentis 

mont ium 

noctis 

noct imn 

DaL 

monti 

mont ibus 

nocti 

noct ibus 

Acc. 

mont em 

mont es, -is 

noct em 

noct es, -is 

Voc. 

men s 

mont es 

nox 

noct es 

AbL 

mont e 

mont ibus 

noct e 

noct ibus 


a. Like mens and nox are declined: arx, arcis, f., citadel; 
mens, mentis, f., mind; gens, gentis, f., race; mors, mortis, f., 
death; pars, partis, f., part; mus, muris, f., mouse; dos, dotis, f., 
doumj; lis, litis, f., lawsuit; fraus, fraudis, f., deceit; nix, nivis, 
snow; etc. 

31. Note the irregularities of 

vis, L, strength 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom, 

vis 

vires 

Gen, 

V is (rare) 

virium 

Bat, 

vi (rare) 

viribus 

Acc, 

vim 

vires, -is 

Voc, 

vis 

vires 

AU, 

V i 

viribus 


32. Neuters in -e, ~al, “Or differ from other neuters of 
this declension in having: 



1 See § 29, 2. 
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-i in tlie ablative singular. 

“ia in the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural, 
-ium in the genitive plural. 

mare, sea animal, animal 


SINGULAB 


PLUEAL 

SINGULAB 

PLURAL 

Norn. 

mare 


mar ia 

animal 

animtll ia 

Gen. 

mar is 


mar ium ^ 

animfil is 

animal ium 

Dai. 

marl 


mar ibus ^ 

animfil I 

animrd ibus 

Acc. 

mare 


maria 

animal 

animril ia 

Voc. 

mare 


maria 

animal 

animal ia 

Ahl 

mari (~e)^ 

mar ibus 

animal i 

aiiimfil ibus 




pulvinar, coiwh 




SINGULAB 

PLURAL 




Norn, pulvinar 

pulvinar ia 




Gen. 

pulvinar is 

pulvinar ium 




Dat. 

pulvinar i 

pulvinar ibus 




Acc. 

puhinar 

pulvinar ia 




Voc. 

pulvinar 

pulvinar ia 




Ahl 

pulvinar i 

pulvinar ibus 



1. Like mare are declined: sedile, seat; cubile, couch; etc. 

2. Like animal are declined: vecttgal, taXy tribunal, tribunal; etc. 

3. Like pulvinar are declined: calcar, spur; exemplar, model; etc. 

Note. Os (gen. ossis) n., bone, has ossium in the genitive plural but 
osse in the ablative singular and ossa in the nominative and accusative 
plural. ■ . . , , 

33. In the third declension the locative sense is expressed 
by the following terminations: 

Singular, -e or -i 
Plural, -ibus 

Carthagine, Carthagini, at Carthage; ruri, in the country; Gadibus, 
at Cadiz. 

‘ 1 Maxe and rete (in poetry) and neuter proper names in -e, e.g. Praeneste, sometimes 
have an ablative in -e. 

2 The genitive and dative plural of maxe rarely (if ever) occur. 
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34. Greek nouns of the third declension are sometimes 
declined with Latin terminations throughout, but often 
(especially in the nom., acc., and voc., sing, and plur., and 
in the gen. sing.) they retain the original Greek forms: 


herds, m., hero 


lampas, f., torch 


PLURAL 


SINGULAR 


SINGULAR 

Nom. herds 
Gen. hero is 
Dat. herd i 

Acc. herd em, herd herd es, herd as lampad em, -a lampad es, -^s 

Yoc. herds hero es, hero es lampas lampad es, -es 

Ahl. herde herdibus lampad e lampad ibus 


PLURAL 

herd es, hero es lampas lampad es, -es 

herdum lampad is, -os lampad mn 

herdibus lampad i lampad ibus 



Did5, f., Dido 

Pericles, m., Pericles 

Nom. 

Dido 

Pericles 

Gen. 

Diddnis, Did us 

Pericl is, -i 

Dat. 

Diddiii, Dido 

Pericli 

Acc. 

Didonem, Dido 

Pericl em, -en, -ea 

Voc. 

Dido 

Pericles, ~e 

Abl 

Didon e, Didd 

Pericl e 


Orpheus, m., Orpheus 

Paris, m., Paris 

Nom. 

Orphe us 

Paris 

Gen. 

Orphe i, Orphe ds 

Paridis 

Dat. 

Orphe i, Orphe 6 

Paridi 

Acc. 

Orphe um, Orphe a 

Paridem, Parim, Par in 

Voc. 

Orphe u 

Pari 

Ahl 

Orphe 5 

Parid e, Pari 


Note 1. Neuters in -a (gen. -atis, -atos) often have in the plural 
“drum for -urn (gen.), -is for -ibus (dat. and abl.): e.g. poematorum, 
poematis (nom. poema, gen. poematis). 

Note 2. Nouns in ~ys form the accusative in -ym, ~yn, the vocative 
in-y, the ablative in~ye: e.g. Cotym, Coty, Cotye (nom. Cotys, gen.Cotyis). 
Those in -as (gen. -antis) form the vocative in -a; Atia. 
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Rules for Gender of Nouns of the Third Declension 


35. The gender of nouns of this declension must conimoni}" 
be learned outright, but the following classification will be 
useful: 


Masculinu 

* 

. .pEiVUNi:.NE 

X Fa 'TEE 

Nouns ending in 

Nouns ending in 

Nouns ending in 

-es (gen. -itis or -idis) 

-us (gen. -iitis, -udis) 

c,i,t,y,l, a,n,e 

~eps (gen. -ipis) 

-as 

-ar (gen. ~ms) 

-■5 

-es 

“Or(g0n. oris) 

-or (gen. -oris) 

-X 

-us 

-os 

-d5 (gen. -inis) 

-ur (gen. -uris) 

-er (gen. -ris) 

-g6 (gen. -inis) 

All indeclin- 

Exceptions 

-io (al.)stra(!t and 

aide nouns 

C()llective nouns') 

Exceptions 

Feminine : 

-s (after a consonant) 

merges; soror, uxor; 

“is 

Masculine : 

dos; mater, mulier, lin- 

-ys 

fiamen, pecten, 

ter; caro, most nouns in 

oscen,.. ■ tibicen; 

-do, “go, and most ab- 

Exceptions 

lep'us; scl, sal 

struct and collective 

Masculine: ; 

(sometimes neu- 

nouns in -io 

ter) . 

Neuter: 

aries, paries, pes, verres; ' 
apex, codex, grex, rex, 

Feminine: 

deer, piper, cadaver, 

remex, and nouns in -ex 

arbor, Venus, 

iter, suber, tuber, uber. 

(gen. “icis) ; cardo, erdo ; 


ver, acer, and names of 

dens, fons, mons, pons, 


plants in ~er. 

rudens, torrens, and 
nouns in -eps; nouns in 
-nis, and -guis; nouns 
in -is (gen. in -eris); 
collis, crinis, ensis, fas- 
CIS, lapis, mensis, panis, 
piscis, postis, orbis, sen- 
tis, and a few others. 



Common: 



v&tes; dux, coniunx; 
margo. i 
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FOURTH DECLENSION 

36. Nouns of this declension are masculines in -us and 
neuters (rare) in -u. 

Exceptions: acus, anus, domus, manus, nurus, porticus, socrus, 
tribus, Idus (plural), and a few others are feminine. 



fructus, 

m., fruit 

cornu, 

n., horn 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

fruct us 

fruct us 

cornu 

corn ua 

Gen. 

frtict us 

fruct uum 

corn us 

corn uum 

Dat. 

fruct ui («*u) 

fruct ibus 

corn u 

corn ibus 

Acc. 

fruct um 

fruct us 

cornu 

corn ua 

Foe. 

fruct um 

fruct us 

cornu 

corn ua 

Ahl. 

fruct u 

frtict ibus 

corn u 

corn ibus 


1. Like fructus are declined: lacus, m., lake; senatus, m., senate; 
etc. 

2. Like cornu are declined: genu, n., knee; veru, spit; etc. 

3. Domus, f., house, belongs partly to the second and partly to 
the fourth declension. 


SINGULAB 

Nom. domus 
Gen. domus, ~i 
Dat. dom ui, -5 
Acc. dom um 
Foe. dom us 
Ahl, dom 6, -u 


PLURAL 

dom us 

dom orum, -uum 
dom ibus 
dom 6s, -us 
domus 
dom ibus 


Domus has also a locative form: donn, at home. 

37. The other impoi’tant irregularities sometimes found 
re: 

~i for -us in the genitive singular of nouns in -us, especially 
in early Latin : adventi. 

-u for -ui in the dative singular (regularly so in neuters) : 
senatu (for senatui). 

-ubus for -ibus in the dative and ablative plural of arcus, 
artus, tribus, lacus, partus, quercus, veru, and occa- 
sionally other words (though -ibus also is common in 
most of these words). 


;11: fei ■ ■ 
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FIFTH DECLENSIOn 

38. Nouns of this declension (regularly feminine^) end in 

* xes^ thing dies, m./ clai/ 

SINGULAR PLURAL 2 SINGULAR PLURAL® , 

Norn, res r es cli es di es 

Gen, Tel rerum diei^'^ dierum 

DnL r^i rebus diei^ diebus 

Acc. rem res diem dies 

Voc, r es r es di es di es 

AbL re rebus die diebus 

1. Like res are declined: spes, f., hope; fides, f., faith; etc. But 
fides lacks all plural forms and spes has (in the plural) only the 
nominative and accusative. 

2. Like dies are declined: acies, f., battle line; species, appear-^ 
ance; etc. 

NOUNS VARIABLE OR DEFECTIVE 

39. The following nouns belong partly to one declension 
and partly to another (heterociites) : 

materia, -ae ; materies, -ei (acc. -am, -em) 
balneum , -1 (pi. balneae, -arum) 
epulmn, -i (pi. epulae, -arum) 
iugerum, -i (pi. iugera, -um, -ibus, etc.) 
vas, vasis (pi. vasa, -drum, -is, etc.) 

vesper, -i, -is; vespera, -ae (acc. vesperum, vesperam; dat. 

vespero ; abl. vespero, vespera) 
domus (see § 3S, 3) 
fames, -is (abl. sing, fame) 
plebs, plebis; plebes, plebei 

requies, -etis (acc. requietem or requiem; abl. requie) 
and others, less common. 

1 Dies and merldiSs are masculine (though dies is often feminine in the singular, 
when it means a set day or merely time), 

2 Most nouns of this declension lack the plural. 

» The genitive and dative singular have after a consonant, -ei after a vowel 
(though "6i is common even after a consonant in early Latin). The genitive singular 
sometimes ends in -1 instead of -61, chiedy in tribCnus plebi and plebi scitum {ixom. 
pl6b6s ~ pl6bs); the dative singular (rarely) in -e. 


NOUNS VARIABLE OR DEFECTIVE 
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40. The following forms are lacking in the nouns specified: 

1. the nominative singular of the nouns whose genitives are 

dapis, fnigis. 

2. the nominative and genitive singular of the noun whose dative 

is precL 

3. the nominative and dative singular of the nouns whose geni- 

tives are vicis and opis. 

4. the genitive and ablative singular of nenio,^ and all cases of 

the plural. 

5. the genitive plural of aes, fax, lux, os rus, sol, tus. 

6. all cases, except those here given, of dicis (gen.); fors, forte 

(nom. and abl. sing.); mfitias (acc. plur.); iussu, iniussu, 
pondo, natu (abl. sing.); spontis, sponte (gen. and abl. 
sing.) ; mane (acc. and abl. sing.). 

7. all cases except the nominative and accusative singular of the 

following neuters: fas, nefas, instar, nihil, opus (weed), 
■■■/■ 'secus. '■ 

8. all cases of the singular of angustiae, narrows; deliciae, de- 

light; divitiae, ric/ies; Tdus, /des; indMae, drwce; msidiae, 
anihush; minae, threats; nuptiae, nuptials; reliquiae, re- 
mams; tenebrae, shades of night, darkness; arma, -orum, 
arms; hiberna, -orum, winter quarters; moenia, -'ium, walls; 
and many names of towns and festivals, e.g. Athenae, 
Veh, GMes, Megalensia. 

41. The following are instances of nouns variable in 
gender (heterogeneous nouns) : 

1. Masculine and neuter: 

clipeus, clipeum, shield; plural, clipei, clipea. 
iocus, jest; plural, ioci, ioca. 

locus, place; plural Ioca, places; loci, passages (in books), 
topics, 

frenum, bridle; plural, frena, freni. 
rastrum, rake; plural, rastra, rastri, 

1 Nemims and nemine occasionally occnr, “but the genitive and the ablative singa- 
lar of nemo are regularly supplied by nullins and niillo, respectively. 


. : ' .is::'" ^ . . 
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2. Neuter and feminine: 

balneum, hath; plural, balneae. 
epulum, jeast; plural, epulae. 

42. The following nouns have plurals that do not corres-' 
pond in naeaning with the singular: 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

aedes, temple aedes, ho\m 

flUYiliuTn , help auxilia, amiJiarics 

bonnm, good bona, property (cf. English 

goods’') 

career, prison carceres, skills 

castrum, fort castra, camp 

cera, wax cerae, v'ax tablets 

comitimn, asseiribling place comitia, asHcmbly 

copia, abundance cdpiae, troops, sup'plies 

facultas, opportunity facultates, resources 

fuiis, end fines, territory 

fortuna, fortune fortunae, 

impedimentmn, hindrance impedimenta, baggage 

littera, letter of the alphabet litterae, epistle, literature 

mos, custom mores, character 

pars, part partes, party, faction, role 

1. Noteworthy are the following peculiar uses of the plural: 

a. Sevpiones, the Scipios 

bonitates (bonitas, goodness), instances of goodness; cf. Eng- 
lish kindnesses, 

5tia (otium, leisure), times of leisure, 

b. The poets freely use the plural in the sense of the singular: 

sceptra (piur. of sceptrum), sceptre. Compare such English 
plurals as ^^skies,'^ the “heavens/^ babbling ^‘waters,” etc. 


ADJECTIVES 

43. Adjectives have masculine, feminine, and neuter forms 
and are regularly declined like nouns of the first, second, and 
third declensions. 
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Adjectives of tte First and Second Declensions 
44. These have masculine fonns in -us or -er (rarely 


-ur); (cf. amicus, puer, ager, 22, 1); feminine forms 
-a (cf. § 17) ; neuter forms in -um (cf. § 22, 2). 

1. bonus, -a, -um, 

SINGUI^AR 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

iVom. 

bon us 

bon a 

bonum 

(jm. 

boni 

bonae 

boni 

DaL 

bon 0 

bon ae 

bon 6 

Ac&, 

bonum 

bon am 

bonum 

Voc. 

bon e 

bona 

bonum 

Ahl 

bon 5 

bon a 

PLURAL 

bond 

Nom, 

boni 

bon ae 

bona 

Gen. 

bon orum 

bon arum 

bon drum 

Bat 

bonis 

bonis 

bon is 

Acc. 

bon os 

bon as 

bona 

Voc. 

bon i 

bon ae 

bona 

Ahl. 

bon is 

bon is 

bon is 


Note 1, Adjectives in -ius, -ium differ from nouns with these ending? 
(§ 24) in forming the genitive singular in -ii (instead of -i) and the voca- 
tive of the masculine in ~ie; e.Q. medii, medie (from medius). 

Note 2. Adjective forms like reliquos (noni.), reliquom correspond to 
servos (nom.), ovom, etc. (§ 21, Note). 

2. niger, nigra, nigrum, 5Zac^ 


SINGULAR 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

Nom. niger 

nigra 

nigrum 

Gen. nigr i 

nigr ae 

nigri 

Bat. nigr d 

nigrae 

nigrd 

Acc. nigrum 

nigr am 

nigrum 

Yoc. niger 

nigra 

nigrum 

Ahl. nigr d 

nigr a 

nigrd 
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PLURAL 

Feminine 


'Neuter 
nigra 
iiigr d.raiii 
nigris 
nigra " 
iiigr a 
nigris 


mgr 1 
nigr orum 
nigr is 
nigr 6s 
nigr i 
nigr is 


mgrae 
nigr axum 
nigr is 
nigr ts 


miser, misera, misemm, wretched 

SINGULAR 

Masculine Feminine 

m, miser misera 

i. miser i miser ae 

5. miser 5 miser ae 

L miser urn miser am 

- niiser miser a 

miser o misera 


Neuter 
miser tim ' 
miser i 
miser 0 ■ 
miser tim ' 
miser tim 
miser o 

PLURAL 

Nom. miser i miser ae miser a 

Gen. miser orum iniserarum miser onan 

DoX, miser is miser is miser is 

Acc. miser 6s miser as misera 

Yoe. miser i miser ae misera 

AU. miser is miser is miser is 

Note. Most adjectives in -er are declined like niger, but the following 
are deolmed Uke miser: asper, lacer, Uber, prosper, tener, adjectives in 

J '*®**“: 3.1S0 alter, but with irregular genitive and 

dative (§ 46). Note satur (m.), satura (f.), saturum (n.). 

45. The following adjectives and their compounds have 
(for all genders) -iusi in the genitive sinvnlar. anH -Tir, 
dative singular: 

alius, another 
ullus, ami 


alter, the other 
nullus, no 

in poetry the genitive ending, originally 
o in alterius and utriusque). 


* In familiar speech and 
pronounced -lus (regularly a 


■SB 
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titer, which (of two)? 

(also titerque, utervis, uterlibet, 
iitercmnque) 
linus, 07ie, alone 


neuter, neither 
totus, whole 
solus, alone 



SINGULAE 



Masg. 

. Fem. 

Neut. . 

Masc. 

Fem. 

NEUT.' : ■ 

Nom, 

all us 

ali a 

aliud 

neuter 

neutr a 

neutr um 

Gen, 

alius^ 

al ius ^ 

al ius ^ 

neutrius 

neutr ius 

neutr ius 

Dat, 

alii 2 

ali i 2 

alii 

neutri 

neutr i 

neutr i 

Acc, 
Voc, ^ 
Ahl 

alitun 

ali am 

ali ud 3 

neutr um 

neutr am 

neutr um 

ali5 

alia 

alio 

neutro 

neutr a 

neutr 5 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

No7n. 

uterque 

utr a que 

utr um que 

Gen, 

utr ius que ® 

utr ius que ® 

utr ius que ' 

Dat, 

utr i que 

utr i que 

utr i que 

Acc, 
Voc. ^ 
Ahl. 

utr um que 

utr am que 

utr um que 

utr 0 que 

utr a que 

utro que 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

alter 

alter a 

alter um 

sol us 

sola 

solum 

Gen. 

alter ius ® 

alter ius ® 

alter ius ^ 

sol ius 

sol ius 

sol ius 

Dat, 

alter i 

alter i ® 

alter i 

soli 

soli 

soli 

Acc. 

alter um 

alter am 

alter um 

solum 

sol am 

solum 

Voc.^ 

Ahl. 







alter 5 

alter a 

alter o 

sold 

s5la 

solo 


The plural of these adjectives is regular. 


1 Alterius (or alienus, -a, -am, another's) is commonly used for the genitive alius 
to avoid confusion with the nominative alius. 

2 Alio and aliae also occur as masculine and feminine dative, respectively, but not 
in the best prose. 

2 Note the neuter in -d and compare id, istud, illud, § 73. 

* Lacking. 

» In familiar speech and in poetry the genitive ending, originally -ius, was often pro- 
nounced -ius (regularly so in alterius and utriusque). 

« Alterae also occurs for the dative feminine. 


30 INFLECTIOIi 

Adjectives of the Third Declension 

46. The inflection of adjectives of the third declension 
differs from that of nouns of the third declension in that 
adjectives regularly have: 

~i in the ablative singular. 

“iuin in the genitive plural. 

“•lain the nominative, accusative, and vocative jflural of neuters. 

Note 1. But -e in the ablative singular and -~um in the .ij:enitive jidiiral 
are regularly found in comparative forms ^ {c.fj. melior, bvtUr) and in 
compos, dives, particeps, pauper, pnneeps, pubes, sospes, superstes, vetus; 
and “Um in the genitive plural of celer, inops, memor, eompouuds of pes, 
and sometimes (in poetry) adjectives in -ans and -ens. Other exceptions 
occasionally occur. 

Comparatives, vetus, and a few other adjetdives have -a in the neuter 
plural: meliora, plura, vetera. Compluria occurs (as well as complura). 

Note 2. Nearly all adjectives have both -is and -es in the accusative 
plural (masc. and fern.). 

47. Adjectives of this declension, except those whose 
nominative singular masculine ends in -is or ~er and com- 
parative forms, have in the singular the same nominative 
ending for all genders. 


1, atrox, fierce 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. and Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc and Fem, 

Neut. 

Nom* atrox 

atrox 

atroc es 

atroc ia 

Gen. atroc is 

atroc is 

atroc ium 

atr5c ium 

Bat. atroc i 

atroc i 

atroc ibus 

atroc ibus 

Acc. atroc em 

atrox 

atroc is, -es 

atroc ia 

Voc. atrox 

atrox 

atroc es 

atr5c ia 

Ahl. atroc i 

atroc i 

atroc ibus 

atroc ibus 


egens, 

needy 


Nom. egens 

egens 

egent es 

egent ia 

Gen. egent is 

egent is 

egent ium 

egent ium 


1 But the genitive plural of plus is plurmm. Plus in the singular is always used 
as a noun and has only the uonwua'tivo, genitive, and accusative cases. 
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Masc. and Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. AND Fem. 

. Neut. 

Dat. egent I 

egent i 

egent ibus 

egent ibus 

Acc. egent em 

egen s 

egent is, -es 

egent ia 

Foe. egens 

egens 

egent es 

egent ia 

Ahl, egent 

egent i 

egent ibus 

egent ibus 

a. Like atrox are declined audax, gen. audacis, 
gen. feiicis, happy; etc. 

bold; feiix, 

5. Like egens are declined atnans, gen. amantis, loving; pru- 

dens, gen. prudentis, prudent; 

etc. 


2. 

vetus, old 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Masc. and Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc, and Fem, 

Neut. 

Nom. vetus 

vetus 

veter es 

veter a ^ 

Gen, veteris 

veter is 

veter um 3 

veter um 

Dat. veter i 

veter i 

veter ibus 

veter ibus 

Acc. veter em 

vetus 

veter es 

veter a 

Voc. vetus 

vetus 

veter es 

veter a 

Abl. veter e 3 

veter e 

veter ibus 

veter ibus 


48. Adjectives with the nominative singular masculine 
ending in -is and comparatives (§ 51 ff.) have the same end- 
ing in the nominative singular for masculine and feminine, 
but a different form for the neuter. 

facilis, facile, eas?/ 

SINGULAR PLURAL 


Masc. and Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. and Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. facilis 

facil e 

facil es 

facil ia 

Gen. facil is 

facil is 

facil ium 

facil ium 

Dat. facil i 

facil i 

facil ibus 

facil ibus 

Acc. facil em 

facile 

facil is, -es 

facil ia 

Voc. facilis 

facile 

facil es 

facil ia 

Abl. facil i 

facil i 

facil ibus 

facil ibus 

1 Forms in -Sns and -ans used as participles or as nouns rather than as adjectives 
regularly have the ablative singular in -e. 

2 For -a instead of -ia in the neuter plural see § 46, Note 1. 

3 For ~e and -um (instead of -x and -ium) see § 46, Note 1. 
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facilior, facilius, easier 

SINGULAE . , PLUKAL , 

Mas.c. and Fem. Nexjt. Masc. and Fbm. ‘ Neut. 

iYom. facilior faeilius faciliores faciliora 

Gen. facilioris facilioris faciiior um ^ faciliorism^ 

T)al. faciliori faciliori facilior ibus facilioribus 

Acc. facilior em faeilius facilidr es, -Is faciliora 

Voc. facilior faeilius faciliores faciliora 

Abl. facilior e (-i)i facilior e (~i) ^ facilior ibtis facilior ibus 

1. Like facilis are declined: simtlis, similar; levis, UgM; fortiSj 
brave; etc. 


49, Adjectives with nominative masculine singular ending 
in ™er have a special form in the nominative singular for 
each of the three genders:^ 

acer, acris, acre, sharp 
singular 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 

No7n. acer acris acre 

Gen. acr is acr is acr is 


acer 


plural 


§.cr es 
acrimn 
acr ibus 
acr is, -es 
acr es 
acr ibus 


acria 
acrimn 
Scr ibus 
acria 


1 For -e and -urn (instead of and -itim) see | 46, Note 1. 

2 Very rarely adjectives have ~er in the nominative singular of all three genders, 
e.g. uber, fertile. 
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1. Like acer are declined: alacer, campester, celeber, eqtiester, 
paiuster, pedester, September, volucer, etc. Celer has genitive 
celeris, dative celeri, etc. 

50. Some adjectives are indeclinable: e.g. fingl, thrifty 
(in origin a dative meaning for ^tse); nequam, worthless; 
necesse, used only in nom. and acc. neut., necessary. 

Comparison of Adjectives 

51, The comparative and superlative degrees of most ad- 
jectives are formed by substituting for the final -i or -is of 
the genitive 

-ior (masc. and fern.), -ins ^ (neut.) for the comparative, 
-issimus (masc.), -issima (fern.), -issimum (neut.)^ for the 
superlative. 

Positive 
cams, dear 
gravis, heavy 
atrox, fierce 
egens, needy 


Superlative 
carissimus, dearest 
grav issimus, heaviest 
atroc issimus, fiercest 


Comparative 
car ior, dearer 
grav ior, heavier 
atroc ior, fiercer 

egeiit ioi, more needy egent issimus, most 
needy 

fmaledicens, ahusiveY maledicent ior, more maledicent issimus, 
abusive most abusive 

magnificent ior, magnificent issimus, 
more magnificent most magnificent 

benevolent ior, 
hinder 

pot ior, better 


(magnificens, 
magnificent)^ 
(benevolens, kind)^ 


benevolent issimus, 
kindest 

pot issimus, chief est 


potis (archaic), 

possible 

Nequam (indeclinable in the positive), worthless ^ has nequior, 
nequ issimus. 

1 For the declension of comparatives see § 48. 

2 The superlative forms are declined like adjectives of the first and second 
declensions. 

3 In classical Latin maledicus, magnifictts, and benevolus are regularly used in the 
positive instead of maledicfins, magnificens, and benevolens. 
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52. Six adjectives in -ilis form their superlatives by sub- 
stituting “iimus (instead of -issimus) for the -is of the 
genitive : 

■ facilior facil limiis ' 

difFicilior difficil limtis 

siniil ior simil iimus 

■ dissimllior dissiiiiil Iimus 

gracil ior gracil Hmus 

humilior Immilliinus 


facilis, easy 
dfficilis, difficult 
similis, like 
dissimilis, unlike 
gracilis, slender 
humiiis, low 


53. Adjectives in -er form their superlatives by adding 
-rimus to the -er of the nominative masculine : 


miser, wretched 

iniser ior 

miser rimus 

sacer, sacred 

1 

siU'cr rimus 

pulcher, beautiful 

pulclir ior 

pulcher rimus 

ceier, swift 

ceier ior 

ceier rimus 

acer, sharp 

acr ior 

acer rimus 

alacer, active 

alacr ior 

1 

Note. Maturrimus (from maturus) is sometimes 

used for the ilsuj 

maturissimus. 



Irregular and Defective Comparison 

54. The following adjectives present special peculiaritic 

of comparison: 



1. bonus, good 

melior 

opt imus 

magnus, large 

maior 

maximus 

malus, had 

peior 

pess imus 

multus, much 

(plus)® 

plurimus 

parvus, small 

minor 

min imus 

iuvenis, youngs 

iun ior 

' ■ _4 , 

senex, old 

senior, older (of two s 


old men) 


vetus, old 

(veter ior)® 

veter rimus 


1 Lacking. 

2 Only the plural of plus is used as an adjective. The form plus is sometimes used 
as a substantive, sometimes as an adverb. 

3 luvenis means in the prime of life. 

^ Minimus natu means youngest (applicable to people of any age). 

& Maadmus natu means oldest, but it may be used also of young people. 

6 For veterior (archaic), vetustior (from vetustus) is commonly used. 
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2. exterus, outside exterior, outev 

inferus, under inferior, lower 

posterus, following poster ior, later 


extr emus 


superus, upper 


novus, new 
fidus, faithful 


super ior, higher 

citerior, hither 
interior, inner 
ulter ior, farther 
pr ior, former 
prop ior, nearer 
deter ior, inferior 


■highest 


extimus 
/infimus ], 
llmus 

fpostremus Uast 
Ipostumus j last-horn 
fsupr emus 
\summus 
citimus, hithermost 
int imus, inmost 
lilt imus, farthest^ last 
pi mms, first 
proximus, nearest, next 
deter rimus, wrsif 
nov issimus, last 
fid issimus, most faith- 
ful 

55. Some adjectives, notably those in -eus, -ius, -uus 
(except those in ~quus) form the comparative and superlative 
degrees by using magis, more^ and maxime, niostfi e.g. 
idoneus, necessarius, arduus : 

idoneus, suitable, magis idoneus, more suitable, maxime 
idoneus, most suitable, 

66. The comparative ending often means rather or too; 
the superlative often means very. ^ 

altus, high, altior, rather or too high, altiss iinu g, very high, 

1 The positive form of these adjectives is lacldng but kindred adverbs and preposi- 
tions occur; citra, on this side; intra, inside; ultra, beyond; prae, before; prope nmr* 
d§, douen. r , 

zPiissimus (from pius, loyal, devoted) is common in post-Augustan Latin but is 
not sanctioned by Cicero. Magis and maxime are sometimes used with adjectives that 
admit of the regular method of comparison. 
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ADVERBS 

67. Most adverbs are formed from adjectives by sub- 
stituting 

1. -e for the final ~i of the genitive singular mtisculiiie of those 
of the first and second declensions: 

alti, loftily; misere, wretchedly; pulchre, beautifully; from aittis, 
miser, pulcher. 

Exception: male, from malus; cf. bene. 


2. -iter, -ter, or -er ^ for the final -is of the genitive singular of 
those of the third declension: ® 

feliciter, happily; audac/er, boldly; sapienter, idsely; fnim 
felix, audax, sapiens. 


68. Other adverbial endings arc 

-a, “6 (-6) ea, postea, dextra, tuto, mnlto, primo, mod5. 
-am, -as, -um, -tim (-sim), palam, foras, mnltum, 
partim, facile, 
r-ic:® hie, illic, istic. 

other terminations in a few cases: antiquitus, ibi, tandem. 


1. The adverbs of negation are: 

a. with imperatives and with the volitive and the optative 
subjunctives, and in ne . . . , quidem, regardless of mood, 
regularly ne (see § 278). 

&. with all other expressions, regularly non ; occasionally hand, 
haut, hau, not; minime, by no means. 


1 Regularly ~er in adverbs from adjectives in -ns: similarly, coUerter (from sellers, 

soEert-is). ", . . 

2 Compare aliter, firmiter, humaniter, largiter (from adjectives of tbe second de- 
clension); n€iquiter (from nSquam). 

» Originally ablatives. 

< Originally accusatives. 

® Originally locatives. 
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Comparison of Adverbs 

59. 1. The comparative of an adverb is identical in form 
with the accusative singular neuter of the comparative of the 
corresponding adjective. 

2. The superlative is formed by substituting -e for the 
final -us of the superlative of the corresponding adjective. 


care, dearly 
acriter, fiercely 
facile, easily 
bene, well 
male, badly 
parum, little 

mature, early 

nequiter, worthlessly 

prope, nearly 


car ius, more dearly 
i,cr ius, more fiercely 
f acil ius, more easily 
melius, better 
peius, worse 
min us, less 

mattir ius, earlier 

nequ ius, more 
worthlessly 

prop ius, more nearly 


car issime, most dearly 
acer rime, most fiercely 
facil lime, most easily 
optime, best 
pessime, worst 
minime, least 
( matur rime 
\matur issime 
nequ issime, most 
worthlessly 

prox ime, most nearly 


earliest 


Note also the following: 

saepe, often saep ius, more often 

nuper, recently 1 

tempera, seasonably temper ius, more 

. ■ , V seasonably 

greatly] 

m&gao^exeA^^j^ | mag is, more 


saep issime, most often 
nuper rime, most recently 


multmn, much 
diu, long 


plus, more 
diiitius, longer 
pot ius, rather 
prius, before 


max ime, m>ost 

plurimum, most 
diut issime, longest 
pot issimum, especially 
primum, first 


secus, otherwise 

■ i Lacking. ■ 

* SStius, less, is often regarded as the comparative of secus, but the two words are 
probably not etymologically related. 
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TABLE OF NUMERALS 


Cardinals 

Ordinals 

Distributives 

Adverbs 

i. UEUS 

primus 

singuH 

semel 

2. duo 

secundus 

bini 

bis 

3. ties 

tertius 

term (trini) 

ter 

4. quattuor 

quartus 

quaterni 

quater 

5. quinque 

quintus 

quini 

quinquigs 

6. sex 

sextus 

seni 

sexigs 

7. septem, 

Septimus 

septeni 

septigs 

8. octo 

octavus 

octoni 

octigs 

9. novem 

nonus 

noveni 

novies 

10. decern 

decimus 

deni 

decigs 

11. uudecim 

undecimus 

undeni 

undecies 

12. duodecim 

duodecimus 

duodgni 

duodecies 

13. tredecim 

tertius decimus 

terni dgtu 

terdecies 

14. quattuordecim 

quartus decimus 

quaterni deni 

quaterdecies 

15. quindecim 

quintus decimus 

quini deni 

quinquies decigs 

16. sedecim 

sextus decimus 

seni deni 

sexigs decies 

17. septendecim 

Septimus decimus 

septeni dgni 

septigs decies 

18. duodeviginti 

duodevicfisimus 

duodgviceni 

octies decigs 

10. undeviginti 

undgvicesimus 

fmdgvicgni 

novies decies 

20, vigiati 

vicesimus 

viceni 

vicigs 

21. viginti unus or 

vicSsimus primus or 

viceni singuli or 

vicigs semel or 

unus et viginti 

unus et vicesimus 

singuli et viceni 

semel et vicigs 

22. viginti duo or 

vic§simus secundus 

viceni bini or 

vicies bis or 

duo et viginti 

or alter et vicesimus 

bini et vicgni 

bis et vicies 

30. triginta 

tricgsimus 

triceni 

tricies 

40. quadraginta 

quadragSsimus 

quadrageni 

quadragies 

50. quinquaginta 

quinqudgesimus 

quinquageni 

quinquagigs 

60. sexaginta 

sexagesimus 

sexageni 

sexagies 

70, septuaginta 

septuagesimus 

septuaggni 

septuagigs 

80. octdginta 

octogSsimus 

octogeni 

octdgies 

00. nonaginta 

nonagesimus 

nonageni 

nonagigs 

100. centum 

centesimus 

centeni 

centies 

101. centum unus or 

centesimus primus or 

centeni singuli or 

centies seme! or 

centum et unus 

centesimus et primus 

centeni et singuli 

centies et semel 

120. centum viginti or 

centesimus vicesimus 

centeni (et) viceni 

centigs vicies 

centum et viginti 




121. centum viginti 

centesimus vicesimus 

centeni viceni 

centies vicies 

dars 

primus 

singuli 

semel 

200. ducenti 

ducentesimus 

duceni 

ducenties 

300. trecenti 

trecentesimus 

treceni 

trecentigs 

400. quadringenti 

quadringent€simus 

quadringenS 

quadringenties 

500. quingenti 

quingentesimus 

quinggni 

quingenties 

600. sescenti 

sescentesimus 

sesceni 

sescenties 

700. septingenti 

septingentesimus 

septingeni 

septingenties 

800. octingenti 

octingentSsimus , 

octingeni 

octingenties 

900. nSngenti 

nongentSsimus 

nonggni 

nongenties 

1000. mille 

mUlesimus 

singula millia 

milligs 

2000. duo mlllia 

bis millSsimus 

bina millia 

bis maiigs 

10,000. decern mlllia 

decies nulldsimus 

dgna millia 

decigs mBligs 

100,000. centum millia 

centigs milldsimus 

centena millia 

centigs millies 

1,000,000. deciOs centOna 

deciSs centiSs 

decies centgna 

decies centigs 

millia 

millgsimus 

millia 

milligs 

Note. The endings -Ssimus and -iSs are often spelled -ensimus and -iens. 
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NUMERALS 

60. 1. Numeral adjectives may be divided into the 
following classes: 

а. Cardinals, indicating how many: unusj one; duo, 
two;etQ. 

б. Ordinals, indicating the 'position in a series: primus, 
first; secundus, second; etc. 

c. Distributives, indicating how many cac/i; singuli, 
one each y one hy one; bmi, two each,^ two by two; etc. 

2. Numeral adverbs indicate how many times: semel, 
once;hiSy twice; etc. 

61. The different classes of numerals may be seen in the 
Table of Numerals on the opposite page. 

62. 1. Ordinals are declined like bonus; distributives, like 
the plural of bonus, but usually with -um instead of -orurn 
in the genitive plural (masculine and neuter). Singull, 
however, regularly has singulbrum. 

2. Cardinals are indeclinable, except unus, duo, ties, the 
hundreds above centum, and the plural millia, which are 
declined as follows: 


unus, -a, -um, like solus (§45). 



M. 

F. 

N. 

M. Am> F. 

N. 

Norn. 

dud^ 

duae 

dud 

tr es 

tria 

Gen. 

dll drum 

du arum ■ 

du drum 

tr ium 

trium 

Dat. 

dudbus 

duabus 

dudbus 

tribus 

tr ibus 

Acc. 

du os (du o) 

duas 

duo 

tres (tris) 

tria 

All 

dudbus 

duabus 

dudbus 

tribus 

tr ibus 

Like duo is declined ainbo,^ 

ambae, ambd 

, hothf except that it 


retains its original long “6. 

* Hence the use in. multiplication; bis bina, twice two, lit. two times, two each time, 
s Duo and ambo are remnants of a dual number (otherwise lost in Latin). 
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DucenH, ”ae, ~a, trecenti, -ae, -a, etc., are declined like the plural 
of bonus, but sometimes with -tun instead of -orum in the genitive 
plural masculine and neuter. 

Mille is an indeclinable adjective in the singular, a substantive 
in the pluraLV 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom, 

mille 

mill ia ^ 

Gen. 

mille 

mill ium 

DaL 

mille 

mill ibus 

Acc. 

mille 

mill ia 

Abl 

mille 

millibtis 

63 . The ancient Romans used the following system of 

notation: 



1 I 

16 XV 

100 c 

2 n 

16 XVI 

200 CC 

3 m 

17 xvn 

300 CCC 

4 mis (IV) 

18 xvin 

400 CCCC 

5 

19 XVIIII3 (XIX) 

600 

6 VI 

20 XX 

600 DC 

7 vn 

21 XXI 

700 DCC 

8 vm 

22 xxn 

800 DCCC 

9 vnn^ (IX) 

30 XXX 

900 DCCCC 

10 X 

40 XXXX» (XL) 

1000 CID,^ later M ^ 

11 XI 

60 L 

2000 CIDCID, later 

12 xn 

60 LX 

MM 

13 xm 

70 LXX 

10,000 X 

14 xim^ (XIV) 

80 LXXX 

100,000 c 


90 LXXXX3 (XC) 

1,000,000 1X1 

1 Hence the genitive of the whole (§ 156) is used with millia, while mille is ordinarily 
an adjective agreeing with its noun, e.g. duo milHa hominum, but mille homines. 


* After tbe Augustan period the plural of mille was spelled with only one I, milia. 
»The Romans used IIII, VIIII, XIIII, XVIIII, XXXX, LXXXX, etc., more 

commonly than IV, IX, XIV, etc. 

* The character CIO was originally used for 1000. This developed into nTj, then 
into M. Half of the CIO, viz. lO developed into D, 500. The character V was 
merely the upper half of X. 
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64. The rules for the use or omission of the conjunction 
with numerals are the same as those for corresponding 
e.'cpressions in English: 

From 21 to 99: 

vigmtl qmnquety twenty-five 
or 

quinque et viginti, five and twenty 
or rarely 

viginti et quinque, and five. 

Over 100: 

ducenti quinque, two hundred five 
or 

et two hundred and five, 

65. Latin, however, differs from English in not allowing 
the conjunction above 100, if the number added to the 
hundreds, thousands, etc., consists of more than one word: 

ducenti viginti quinque, two hundred twenty-five 
but not 

ducenti et viginti quinque, two hundred and twenty-five, 

66. Distributives are used in the sense of cardinals with 
nouns that are plural in form but singular in meaning^ 
(sometimes, in poetry, with other nouns): 

bina castra, tivo camps, 

67. In expressing fractions, numerals are used with pars 
or partes understood: 

duae quintae (partes), 

If the numerator is only one less than the denominator, 
the partes is expressed and the ordinal omitted: 

duae partes (= duae tertiae partes), two thirds, 

tres partes (“ tree quartae partes), three fourths. 

quattuor partes ( = quattuor quintae partes), four fifths. 

1 But uiu and trM are wsed in sucli cases instead of singuK and term. 
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G8. A numeral adverb (modifying centena 
stood) is often used with a genitive: 

decies sestertium (= decies centena nMia sestertlmn). 
1,000,000 sesterces j lit. ten times (a hundred thousand) of 
sesterces. 

PRONOUNS 

69. The different classes of pronouns are: personal, re- 
flexive, possessive, demonstrative, intensive, relative, inter- 
rogative, and indefinite. 

Personal Pronouns 

70. The personal pronouns are declined as follows: ^ 

Fibst Person Second Person 


of you 


Singular 

Plueal 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom. ego, 1 

nos, ice 

tu, thoUj you 

VOS, you 

Gen. mely of me 

nostrum Yofus 

tm, of theCy of 

vestrum 


nostri J 

you 

vestri 

Dot. mihi ^ 

nobis 

tibi® 

vobis 

Acc. me 

nos 

te3 

v5s 

Voc. ^ 

— 

tu 

VOS 

Ahl. me 3 

nobis 

tes 

vobis 


Third Person 

Supplied by the 
demonstrative pronoun 
is, he; ea, she; id, it 
(See § 73, 4.) 

1 From the nature of their meaning most of the personal pronouns lack the vocative 

'■■case.'-' 

5 Mi and mihi are found in poetry for miM. 

® Med and ted occur for me and t§ in early Latin. 

^ Lacking. 

6 For the difference in use between nostrum, vestrum and nostri, vestri see § 229, 2. 
Vostrum, vostri occur for vestrum, vestri. 

8 Sometimes tibi in poetry. 
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1. Egomet, vdsmet, etc., mean 1 myself , you yourselves j etc., but 
tute is used instead of tumet^ 

For the use of personal pronouns see §229. 


Reflexive Pronouns 

71. Reflexive pronouns refer back to the subject of their 
clause (me audio, I hear myself; te audis, you hear yourself; 
etc,) and therefore have no nominative case. The oblique 
cases of personal pronouns of the first and second persons 
serve as the reflexives for these persons. The reflexive of 
the third person is thus declined: 

SINGULAE AND PLURAL 

Gen. sui, of himself, herself, itself, themselves 
Dat. sibi,2 to or for himself, herself, itself, themselves 
Acc. se,^ sese, himself , herself , itself , themselves 
Voc. -- 

f i himself h&r^ 
usedchieflywithprepositionsmeaningL .- 

from,mth,by,on,^n jtMves 

For the uses of reflexive pronouns see § 234. 

1 In early Latin also tutemet, tutimet. 

2 In poetry sometimes sibi. 

* S§d occurs for se in early Latin. 
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Possessive Pronouns (Adjectives) 

72. These possessive pi'onominal adjectives are: 

First Person Second Person Third Person Third Person 

Reflexive 

mens, my tuus, thy^ your (Supplied by the suus, Msj her^ 

genitives of is, ils, their 

noster, our vester,i yoy^r ea, id, § 73, 4.) For uses of 

suus, see § 234. 

eius, hiSy her^ itSj 
of that onCf of 
him^ofherjof it 
eomm) their ^ of those, 
earum / of them 


h 


Meus, tuus, suus are declined like bonus, except that the 
vocative singular masculine of meus is mi; noster and vester, 
like niger.2 

1. For emphasis -pte (= own) is sometimes appended to the 
ablative singular of possess! ves: su5pte corpore, by his own body. 

For the use of possessive pronouns, see § 230. 


Demonstrative Pronouns 

73. The demonstrative pronouns point out something: 

hie, this (near me) 
iste, that (near you) 
ille, that (yonder) 

is, a weak that, or a weak this (cf. its use as a personal pronoun, 

§70) 

idem, iAe same 

1 Sometimes written voster in early and late Latin 

* Nominative, noster, nostra, nostrum: genitive nostri, nostrae, nostri, etc. 
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They are declined as follows 


SINGULAR PLURAIi 

Fem. Neut, Masc. Fem. Niutv 

haec hoc M hae haec 

huius huius horum harum honsm 

huic huic his his his 

hanc hoc hos has haec 

hac hoc his his his 


, Masc.: 

1.. A^ow . hic V 
Gen. huius 
Dat. huic 
. Acc, himc 
Ahl. hoc 


2. Nom. iste 2 ista 2 istud 2 
Gen. istius istius istius 

Dat. isti isti isti 

Acc. istum istam istud 

Ahl. isto ista isto 


isti istae ista 2 

istorum isttoim istorum 
istis istis istis 

istos istas ista 

istis istis istis 


3. lile 3 is declined like iste< 


ei, iifi) eae ea 

eorum eanm edrtun 


ems 


5. Nom. idem eadem idem eidem ® eaedem eadem 

Gen. eiusdem eiusdem eiusdem eonmdemearundemedrundem 
Dat. eidem eidem eidem eisdem^ eisdem eisdem ^ 

Acc. eundem eandem idem eosdem easdem eadem 

Ahl. eddem eadem eddem eisdem^ eisdem'^ eisdem*^ 


For the use of demonstrative pronouns, see § 240. 


1 Regularly Me in early Latin. The original form was Mce and such forms as 
huiusce, hosce, Msce, are common. Cf. haecine, huncine, etc. Toriginally haece-ne, 
hunce-ne, etc.) . Hoius, hoic, Msce (nom. plur. masc.) are archaic for huius, huic, hi, 
respectively. 

2 Istic, istaec, istuc occur for iste, ista, istud: also illic, illaec, illuc (gen, illiusce) 
for ille, ilia, illud. 

3 Olle occurs for ille. ^ Also iis and is. 

^ Sometimes also ei, m. « Also idem and iidem. ^ Also iisdem and isdem. 
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The Intensive Prononn 


74. The intensive pronoun is ipse, myself^ yourself ^ him- 
self ^ etc. It is regularly in apposition (§ 242) with some noun 
or pronoun (expressed or understood) and must be carefully 
distinguished in use from the reflexive pronouns. It is 
declined as follows: 


Masc. 

SINGULAR 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

PLURAL 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. ipse^ 

ipsa 

ipsum 

ipsi 

ipsae 

ipsa 

Gen, ipsius 

ipsius 

ipsius 

ipsorum 

ipsarum 

ipsdrmn 

Bat, ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsis 

ipsis 

ipsis 

Acc, ipsum 

ipsam 

ipsum 

ipsos 

ipsas 

ipsa 

Ahl. ipso 

ipsa 

ipso 

ipsis 

ipsis 

ipsis 

For the use of ipse. 

, see § 242. 





Relative Pronouns 

76. The relative pronouns are: 

qui, lohoj ivkich 

quicumquel 
quisquis ] 

utScumqtie } (of two) 


1. Qui is declined as follows: 



SINGULAR 


PLURAL 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. Neut. 

Nom, qui 

quae 

quod 

qui 

quae quae 

Gen. cuius 2 

cuius 2 

cuius ® 

quorum 

quarum qu5rum 

Bat. cui 2 

cui® 

cui® 

quibus ^ 

qiiibus ^ quibus"* 

Acc. quern 

quam 

quod 

quos 

quas quae 

Ahl, quo 3 

qua 3 

quo 3 

quibus ^ 

quibus quibus^ 


1 Ipsus (for ipse) occurs in early Latin. 

* Quoins, quoi are earlier forms of cuius, cui. 

3 Qui (abl.) is used for quo or qua in quicum, with whom, 
^ Occasionally quis. 
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2. The qui in quicumque, whoever, is declined like qui 
(above), the -cumque remaining unchanged: 


. Masc* Fem. 

Nom. quictimque quaecumque 

Gen, cuitiscumque cuiuscumque 

etc. etc. 


Neut. 

qtiodctmique 

cmuscumqiie 

etc. 


3. Each quis in quisquis, whoever, is declined like the 
interrogative quis (§76, 1): 


Masc. 

Nom, quisquis 
Gen, cuiuscuius 
etc. 


Fem. 

quisquis 

cuiuscuius 

etc. 


Neut. 

quidquid (or quicquid) 
cuiuscuius 
etc. 


4. Uter (also the uter in utercumque), whichever {of two), 
is declined like neuter (§45). 


Interrogative Pronouns 

76. The interrogative pronouns are: 

quis, whof (usually used substantively): quis es, who are you? 
qui, ivhatf what sort of? (usually adjectival, modifying a noun) : 

qui homd, what man? 
uter, which (of two)? 

1. Quis and qui are declined like the relative qui, except 
that quis in the singular has 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 

Nom, quis quis quid 

Acc, quern quid 

An ablative form qui (cf. quicum, with whom, § 75, 1, footnote 3) is 
used as an interrogative adverb meaning howf why? 

2. liter, which (of two)? is declined like neuter (§45.) 

Quis asks for the name, even in its (rare) use as an adjec- 
tive: quis homo, what man? who? 

Quisnam and quinam differ from quis and qui much as 
who (what) in the world? differs from who (what)"! 
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Indefinite Pronouns 


77. Indefinite, pronouns have the various meanings seen 
in the list below: 


SUBSTANTIVES 

aliquis ^ ] 

. . > some one 

quispiam J 

nescio quis, some one or other 
(see § 6, 1 , g) 
quis 1 

quisquam ^ 1 
ecquis^ 

quisque,5 each 
quivis 
quilibet j 
quidam, a certain person 
uterque, each (of two) 
utervis ) either one (of the two) 
uterlibet / you please 
altemter, the one or the other 


ADJECTIVES 


some 


aliqui 
quispiam J 
nescid qui, some — or other 


any one you please 


qui 2 

quisquam ^ 
ecqui ^ 

quisque, eac/i 
quivis 
quilibet j 
quidam, a certain 
uterque, each (of two) 
utervis ]^either (of the two) you 
uterlibet j please 
altemter, the one or the other 


any 


any you please 


78. In each of these pronouns, the quis or the qui (wher- 
ever it occurs) is declined as follows: 

1. if the pronoun is used substantively, like the interroga- 
tive (masculine and feminine quis, neuter quid) except the 
following nominative singulars: 


Masc. 

quivis 

quilibet 

quidam 


Fem. 

quaevis 

quaelibet 

quaedam 


1 Sometimes an adjective. 

® Sometimes used substantively after si, nisi, nS, nnm. 

® Lacks the plural. 

* Regularly confined to interrogations (see § 248) . 

5 In unusquisque, each one, unns and quisque are each declined; Gen. utuuscuiusqne. 
Dot. linicuique, etc. 
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2. if the pronoun, is used adjectively, like the relative 
(masculine qui, feminine quae, neuter quod) except the 
following nominative and accusative forms: 


Nom, 


Acc. 


Masc. 


qmsquam 


qmsque 


SINGULAR 

Fem. 

aliqua 

qua (or quae) 
quisquam 
ecqua (or 
ecquae) 


Neut. 


quidquam ^ 


quemquam quidquam ^ 


PLURAL 

Neut. 

aliqua 

qua (or quae) 


aliqua 

qua (or quae) 


а. The other part of the word, if any, remains unchanged, thus : 

Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 

AT. aliquis aliquis aliquid aliqui aliqua aliquod 

(t. alicuius alicuius alicuius alicuius alicuius alicuius 

D. alicui alicui alicui alicui alicui alicui 

etc. etc. 

N. quispiam quispiam quidpiam quispiam quaepiam quodpiam 
G, cuiuspiam cuiuspiam cuiuspiam cuiuspiam cuiuspiam cuiuspiam 
D. cuipiam cuipiam cuipiam cuipiam cuipiam cuipiam 
etc. etc. 

б. Quidam changes -m- to -n- in accusatives and genitives 
before the -dam: quondam, quandam, quorundum, quanmdam. 

c. liter in the above compounds is declined like uter used 
separately (§ 45), the other part of the word remaining un- 
changed: utnusque, utrique, etc.; alterutrms,^ alterutri, etc. 


1 Also spelled quicqiuam. 

2 Alter in alteruter is also sometimes declined. 
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YEKBS AND THEIR CONJUGATION ' 

79. Verbs vary in form according to Voice, Mood, Tense, 
Number and Person. They have 

1. Two Voices: Active, Passive.^ 

2. Three IMoods: Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative. 

3. Six Teases: Present, Imperfect, Fixture, Perfect, Pluperfect, 

Future Perfect. ^ 

4. Two Numbers: Singular, Plural. 

5. Three Persons: First, Second, Third. 

80. Included in conjugation, besides the verb proper, are 
the following forms that partake of the nature partly of 
verbs, partly of nouns and adjectives;'*^ 

1. Infinitive,^ used (lilce a noun) in certain case constructions 
(§ 305), but (like a verb) having tenses and voices, and capable of 
taking an object and adverbial modifiers. 

2. Gerund, declined (like a noun), but (like a verb) capable of 
taking an object and adverbial modifiers. 

3. Supine, having (lOce a noun) an accusative and an ablative 
case, but (like a verb) capable of taking. an object and adverbial 
modifiers. 

4. Participle, declined and modifying nouns Qike an adjective), 
but dike a verb) having tenses and voices and capable of taking 
an object and adverbial modifiers. 

81. A verb has three sterns,^ present, perfect, and parti- 
cipial, from which all the various forms of the verb are 
derived.® 

1 For tlie passive form used like the Greek middle voice, see § 175, 1. 

2 The subjunctive has no future or future perfect. The imperative has only present 
and future. 

5 The term finite verb excludes these forms, 

4 The infinitive was originally a case form of a noun. 

i» Stems in turn are developed from a fundamental part common to all forms of the 
. verb (see Appendix C). 

« But see page 51, footnote 2, 
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The principal parts of a verb are certain forms which to- 
gether show all three of the stems and therefore the complete 
conjugation of the verb. They are the 

present indicative ^ 1 showing the present stem and the conjuga- 
present infinitive J tion to which the verb belongs. 

perfect indicative/ showing the perfect stem. 

perfect passive participle (or supine/ identical in form with the 
neuter of the perfect passive participle), 
showing the participial stem. 

The forms derived from each of the three stems are 
shown in the following table: 

The Foems Derived from 
THE Various Stems 


82. Examples ^ op Principal 
Parts and the Stems 
Shown by Them 


amd/ amare (Present stem, ama-) 
moneo/ monere ( „ ' mone-) 

rego/ regere ( 
audio/ au#re ( , 


j.ege»)4 

audi-) 


fPresent Indicative 
Imperfect Indicative 
Future Indicative 
Present Subjunctive 
Imperfect Subjunctive 
Imperative 
Present Infinitive 
Present Participle 
Gerund 
Gerundive 


Active 

and 

Passive 





Perfect Indicative 

amfivi ' 

(perfect Stem, 

amav-) 

Pluperfect Indicative 

mourn 

( 

monu-) 

Future Perfect Indicative 

rex! 

( „ 

rex-) 

Perfect Subjunctive 

audivi 

( „ 

audiv-) 

Pluperfect Subjunctive 
Perfect Infinitive 


Active 


1 First person singular active. 

2 If a verb lacks both the perfect passive participle and the supine, the future active 
participle is given as one of the principal parts to show the participial stem. 

3 For the numerous variations in the final vowel of the stem before the personal 
endings, see Appendix C. 

^The final vowel of the stem varies; ef. regit, regunt, reget. See Appendix C. 
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Examples op Pbincipal 
Parts anb the Stems 
Shown by Them — {Cont) 

aiaRtUlDL (participial Stem, amat—) 


monitum 

rectum 

auditum 


monit-) 

rect~) 

audit”) 


The Forms Derived from 
the Various STEMS~”(Coni) 

fFut. Iiifin., Active and Passive^ 
Fut. Participle, Active® 

Supine 

Perfect Indicative 
Pluperfect Indicative 
Fut. Perf. Indicative 
Perfect Subjunctive 1 Passive 
Pluperf, Subjunctive 
Perfect Infimtive 
[Perfect Participle 


83. There are four regular conjugations, each conveniently 
designated by the ending of its present infimtive, thus: 


Conjugation 


Infinitive Ending 


First 

”are 

Second 

-ere 

Third 

”^re 

Fourth 

”ire 


Conjugation OP Sum 

84. This verb properly belongs among the irregular verbs 
(§§100-109), but its inflection is given here on account of its 
use in the passive of the regular conjugations. 

Principal Parts: sum, esse, fui, futurus ® 

iThe future passive infinitive is in its origin the supine joined with iri. Dixit 
e«m (earn, id) captum iri originally meant he said it was being gone (i.e. there was a 
movement) to capture him (hert it). (See supine, § 341.) 

»The form of the future active participle is occasionally not indicated by the per- 
fect passive participle; e.g. fruituruSj, moriturus, oriturus, pariturus, ruiturus, iuvaturas, 
lav&tiirus, secatfirus. 

3 Sum has no perfect passive participle or supine. Hence the future participle is 
given as one of the principal parts. See page 51, footnote 2. 
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Present 

SINGULAR PLURAL 


siim,^ I am 

s timus, we are , 

es, you are 

es'ds, you are 

es t, he 2 (s^e, it) is 

stmt, they are 


Imperfect 

eram, I was 

er tons, we were 

er as, you were 

er atis, you were 

erat, he^ was 

er ant, they were 


Future 

er 0, I shall he 

er imus, we shall be 

er is, you loill he 

er itis, you will be 

er it, he 2 will he 

er unt, they will be 


Perfect 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

fu i, I have been, was 

fu imus, we have been, were 

fu isti, you have been, were 

f u istis, you have been, were 

fu it, he 2 has heen^ was 

fu erunt (-ere), they have been. 


were 


Pluperfect 

fu eram, I had been 

fu eramus, we had been 

fu eras, you had been 

f\i emiiSf you had been 

fu erat, he^ had been 

fuerant, they had been 

Future Perfect 

fu ero, I shall have been 

fu erimus, we shall have been 

fu eris, you will have been 

fu eritis, you will have been 

fu erit, he ^ will have been 

fu erint, they will have been 

1 When the subject of a finite verb is a personal pronoun, it is indicated by the 


ending of the verb and is not as a rule separately expressed except for emphasis or 
contrast, as In ego sum, tu non es, is (ille) est, I am, you are not, he is, 

s Whether the unexpressed subject is to be translated by he, she, or it depends 
upon the context, 
s Or sAe or it. 
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SUBJUHCTIYE 


s im, 7nay I le, 1 shoidd (here- 
after) he 

sis, may you 6e, you would 
(hereafter) be 

s it, 7nay he be^ let him ^ be^ he ^ 
would (hereafter) he 


s imus, may we be^ let m he^ we 
should (liereafter) be 
sitis, may you be, you would 
(hereafter) be 

s int, may they be, let them be, they 
would (hereafter) be 


Imperfect 


es sem, I should (now) be ^ 
es ses, you woidd (now) be ^ 
es set, he ^ would (now'J he ® 


es semus, we should (now) be 
es setis, you tmuld (now) he 
es sent, they would (now) be 


Perfect 

fu erim For tra^Jilations of the fu erimns ^ 
fu eris ^ perfect subjunctive, fu eritis ^ 
fu erit see Note on page 55. fu erint 


Pluperfect 


fu issem, 1 should have heen^ 
fu isses, you would have been 
fu isset, he ^ would have been 


fu issemus, we should have been 
fu issetis, you woxdd have been 
fu issent, they would have been 


IMPERATIVE 


1 Or her or it. 

Of she or it. 

3 Should (would) be, as a translation of the imperfect subjunctive, means should 
(would) now he (if circumstances were different: see § 307, 3). 

* The i of the subjunctive forms, fueris, fuerimus, fueritis, etc., is sometimess short. 
® I.e., should (would) have been, if circumstances had been different (§ 307, 3). 
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INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 

Pees, es se, to be 
Perf. in isse, to have been 

Fut. fut liras ^ esse, to he about to be fut urus,^ about to be 

Exceptional Forms: For present subjunctive (especially in early 
Latin), siem, sies, siet, and fuam, fuas, fuat, fuant; for imper- 
fect subjunctive, forem, fores, foret, forent; for future infinitive, 
fore ( = futurum esse). 

Note. In main clauses the perfect subjunctive admits of any of the 
translations above indicated for the present subjunctive, though with 
different shades of meaning (see §§279, 280, 282). It may also mean 
suppose or granted that something was or has been in the past, e.g. fuerim, 
granted that I was or have been; amaverim, granted that I loved or have loved. 

For meanings of the subjunctive not noticed here or in the following 
paradigms, see under Syntax. 

85. FIRST (or -ARE) CONJUGATION | 

amo, love I 

Principal Parts: amo, am^e, amavl, amatum 

' ,.)v: 

ACTIVE VOICE 

INDICATIVE 

Present ! 

PLURAL 

ama mus, we love 
ama tis, you love 
ama nt, they love 

Imperfect 

ama bam, I toas loving ^ ama bamus, we were loving 

Mni,heLSf you loere loving halls, you were loving 

amahatf M was loving amahmt, they were loving i 


SINGULAR 

am 6 , 1 love 
ama s, you love 
ama t he loves 


Fntfirus (fern, -a, neut. -tim) is declined like bonus, ~a, -nm. 
2 For other translations of the imperfect, see § 266. 
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ama bo, I shall love 
ama bis, you will love 
ama bit, he will love 


Future 

ama bimiis, we shall love 
ama bitis, you iiyiU love 
ama bunt, they loill love 


Perfect 


amav i, / loved, have loved 
amav isti, you loved, have loved 
amav it, he loved, has loved 


amav imus, we loved, ham loved 
amav istis, you loved, have loved 
amfw erunt (-ere), they loved, 
have loved 


Pluperfect 

amav eram, I had loved amav ertous, ive had loved 

am^v eras, you had loved amav eratis, yo'u had loved 

amav erat, he had loved amav erant, they had loved 

Future Perfect 

amav ero, I shall have loved amav erimus, toe shall have loved 
amav eris, you will have loved amav eritis, you ‘wUl have loved 

am§.v erit, he will have loved amav erint, they will have loved 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

SINGULAR 

amem, may I love, I should 
(hereafter) love 

am es, may you love, you would 
(hereafter) love 

am et, may he hve, let Mm love, 
he would (hereafter) love 


PLuaaAL 

am emus, may we love, let us love, 
we should (hereafter) love 
ametis, may you love, you would 
(hereafter) love 

am ent, may they love, let idiem 
love, they would (hereafter) love 

Imperfect 

ama rem, 1 should (now) love ^ ama remus, we should (now) love ^ 

ama res, you would (now) love ^ ama retis, you would (now) love ^ 

ama ret, he would (now) love ama rent, they umdd (now) love 


1 Should (would) lovCf as a translation of the imperfect subjunctive, means should 
(woidd) now be loving (if circumstances were different: see § 307, 3). 
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amav erim 
amav eris ^ 
amav erit 


amav issem, 1 should have loved 

amav isses, yoti would have loved 
amav isset, he would have loved 


Pres, ama, love 
Fut. ama to, you shall love 
ama to, he shall love 

INFINITIVE 

Pres, ama re, to love 
Perf. amavisse, to have loved 
Fut. amaturus esse, to he 
about to love 

GERUND 

Gen, ama ndi, of loving 
Bat. ama ndo, to or for loving 
Acc. ama ndtim, loving 
Ahl. ama ndo, by loving 


Perfect 

amav erimus ^ 
amaveritis* 
amav erint 


amav issemtis, we should have 
loved 

amav issetis, you would have loved 
amav issent, they would have loved 


ama te, love 

ama tote, you shall love 

ama nt5, they shall love 

PARTICIPLE 
Pres, ama loving 

Fut. amat urus, about to love 


SUPINE 


Acc, amat um,^ to {in order to) love 
Abl. amat u,® in the loving 


Pluperfect 


IMPERATIVE 


1 See § 84, Note. 

2 Instead of the usual i in the second person singular and the first and second person 
plural of the perfect subjunctive, i is sometimes found. (Cf. p. 54, footnote 4.) 

* Declined; amantis, amanti, etc. 

< The accusative of the supine expresses limit of motion (§ 178) , lit. to (the) loving. 
® Ablative of Specification (§ 191) : freely, to love; mirabile dictu„ wonderful to teU 
(lit. in the telling, as regards the telling'). 
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PASSIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 


Present 


SINGULAR 

am or, I am loved ^ 

ama ris, (-re) you are loved ^ 

ama to, he is loved 


PLURAL 

ama mur, ive arc loved ^ 
ama mini, you are loved 
ama nto, they are loved 


ama bar, I was loved ^ 

ama baris (-re), you were loved 

ama bato, he was loved 


Imperfect 

ama btour, ive were loved ^ 
ama bamini, you icere loved 
ama banto, they were loved 


Future 

ama bor, I shall he loved ama bimur, we shall be loved 

ama beris (-re), you will he loved ama bimini, you ivill he loved 
ama bito, he will he loved ama bxmto, they ivill he loved 

Perfect 

amat us (-a, -um) sum, I have amat i sumus, we have been loved. 


been loved, was loved 
amat us es, you have been loved, 
were loved 

amat us est, he has been loved, 
was loved 


were loved 

amat i estis, you have heen> loved, 
were loved 

amat i sunt, they have been loved, 
were loved 


Pluperfect 

amat us eram, I had been loved amat i ertous, we had been loved 
amat us eras, you had been loved 
amat us erat, he had been loved 


amat i eratis, you had been loved 
amati erant, they had been loved 


1 Amor, amabar, etc., mean I am loved, I was loved, etc., in the sense of am being . 
loved (an act now in progress), was being loved (an act in progress in the past), etc. 
In the cases of some verbs being must be used to make the meaning clear: e.g. vnlneror 
= I am being wounded, I am wounded (i.e, am a wounded man) would mean that 
the act of wounding is past and would be expressed by vulneratus sum, where sum 
alone is the verb and vulneratus a participle (used like a predicate adjective) indicating 
a state or condition. Cf. p. 60, footnote 1. 
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Futube Peefect 

amat us eroy I shall have been amat i erimus, we shall have been 

loved loved 

omM, us eiis, you will have been amati eritis, you will have been 

loved loved 

amat us erit, he will have been amat I erunt, they will have been 

loved loved 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

Pkesent 


amer, may I be loved, I should 
(hereafter) be loved 
ameris (-re), may you be loved, 
you would (hereafter) be loved 
am etur, may he (let him) be loved, 
he would (hereafter) be loved 


am emiur, may we (let us) he loved, 
we should (hereafter) be loved 
am emini, may you he loved, you 
would (hereafter) be loved 
am entur, may they (let them) be 
loved, they would (hereafter) he 
loved 


Impekpect 

I should (now) beloved^ amaremur, we should (now) he 
loved ^ 

Bm&xetis(-te),youwould (now) amaremini, you would (now) be 
beloved loved 

ama retur, he would (now) be loved ama rentur, they would (now) he 

loved 


Peefect 


amat us sim 2 
amat us sis 
amat us sit 


amat i simus 2 
amat I sitis 
amat i sint 


1 Le. the act would now be going on (if circumstances were different) : cf. p. 54, 
footnote 3. See § 307, 3. 

* See § 84, Note. 
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Plupeefect 

2 m^tus I shouldhaveheen amati essemusj we should have 


loved 

amat us esses, you would have 
been loved 

amat us esset, he would have been 
loved 


been loved 

amati essetis, you would have 
been loved 

amat i essent, they would have been 
loved 


IMPERATIVE 

ama mim, be loved 


Pees, ama re, be loved 
Fut. ama tor, you shall he loved 

ama tor, he shall be loved ama ntor, they shall be loved 


INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 

Pees, ama ri, to be loved 

Peep, ama tus esse, to have been Peef. ama tus, having been 
^oved loved ^ 

Fut. ama turn iri, to be about Geeundive ama ndus, to be loved 
to be loved = deserving to be 

loved 

^ 86. The following verbs have the infinitive in -are, but 
differ from amare in forming some of their principal parts; 

(For an alphabetical list of verbs see § 413) 


ea5)lic6, unfold 

So implied 
pdto, drink 
iuvd, aid 
lavd, wash 


explicavi 

(explicui) 

pdtavi 

iuvi 

lavi 


explicatum (explicitum) 


pdtum 

iutum 

lautum (Idtum, lavatum) 


f Participle of some verbs may express a state of things resulting 

from past action: e.g^ armatus, armed, i.e. in an armed state, a state resulting after the 
act of arming IS ended Amatus, on the other hand, does not mean lo,ed (belor^ed), 
because after the act of loving a person is ended, the person is no longer a loved per- 
son Armatus est is good Latin for he is armed, but amatus est is not good Latin 
for he ts loved. Of. p. 66, footnote 3, 
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datum 
staturus ^ 


m^give dedi 

sidy stand steti 

So circumsto, antesto 
praesto, be superior praestiti 
So resto V 

doind, tame domui 

veto, forbid vetui 

crepo, rattle crepui 

cubo, lie cubtii 

mico,3 quiver micui 

tono, thunder tonui 

fried, rub fricui 

seed, cut secui 

sond, sound sonui 


praestitum (praestatum) 


domituin 
vetitum 
crepitums ^ 
cubiturus ^ 


-tonitum 
frictum (fricatum) 
sectum 
sonatums 2 


SECOND (or -ERE) CONJUGATION 
moned, advise 

Principal Parts: moned, monere, monui, monitum 


ACTIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 


Present 


PLURAL 

mone mus, we advise 
mone tis, you advise 
mone nt, they advise 


mone d, I advise 
mone s, you advise 
mone t, he advises 


Imperfect 


mone bam, I was advising ® 
mone bas, you were advising 
mone bat, he was advising 


mone bamus, we were advising 
mone batis, you were advising 
mone bant, they were advising 


1 D5 differs from the other verbs here given in having ft instead of a in all forms 
except das, da, and dans. For the present subjunctive, duim, duint, etc. (archaic 
and poetical) occur for the regular dem, dent, etc. 

8 Lacks perfect participle. < Lacking. 

3 Bimicare is regular. « For other translations of the imperfect, see § 256. 
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INFLECTION 


Future 


mone bd, I shall advise 
mone bis, you will advise 
mone bit, he will advise 


mone bimus, toe shall advise 
mone bitis, you toill advise 
mone btmt, they toill advise 


Perfect 


monu i, I advised, have advised monu imus, we advised, have ad« 

vised 

monu isti, you advised, have ad-- monu istis, you advised, have ad- 
vised vised 

monu it, he advised, has advised monu erunt, they advised, have 

adtised 


Pluperfect 


monu eram, I had admsed 
monu eras, you had advised 
monu erat, he had advised 


monu eramus, we had advised 
monu eratis, you had admsed 
monu erant, they had advised 


Future Perfect 

monu ero, I shall have advised monu erimus, toe shall have advised 
monu eris, you will have advised monu eritis, you will have advised 
monu erit, he will have advised monu erint, they will have advised 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


Present 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


mone am, may I advise, I should 
(hereafter) advise 


mone as, may you advise, you 
would (hereafter) advise 
mone at, may he advise, let him 
advise, he would (hereafter) 
advise 


mone tons, may we (let us) ad- 
vise, we should (hereafter) ad- 
vise 

mone atis, may you advise, you 
would (hereafter) advise 
mone ant, may they advise, let them 
advise, they would (hereafter) 
advise 
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Imperfect 


mone rem I should (now) ad- 
vise ^ 

mono res, you would (now) ad- 
vise 

mone ret, he would (now) advise 


mone remus, we should (now) 
advise 

mone retis, you would (now) ad- 
vise 

mone rent, they would (now) ad- 
vise 


monu erim 2 
monu eris ^ 
monuerit 


Perfect 

monu erimus ^ 
monu eritis ® 
monu erint 

Pluperfect 


monu issem, I should have ad- 
vised 

monu isses, you would have ad- 
vised 

monuisset, he would have ad- 
vised 


monu issemus, we should have 
advised 

monu issetis, you would have ad- 
vised 

monu issent, they would have ad- 
vised 


IMPERATIVE 


Pres, mone, adme 
Fut. mone to, you shall advise 
mone to j he shall advise 

INFINITIVE 

Pres, mone re, to advise 
Perf. monu isse, to have advised 
Fut. moniturus esse, to he 
about to advise 


mone te, advise 

mone tote, you shall advise 

mone nto, they shall advise 

PARTICIPLE 
Pres, mone ns,^ advising 

Fut. moniturus, about to ad- 
vise 


1 I.e. should {would) now he advising (if circumstances were different). See p. 54, 
footnote 3, and | 307, 3. 

2 See § 84, Note. 

» For the i see p. 57, footnote 2. 


* Declined monens, monentis, monenti, etc. 
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INFLECTION 



SUPINE 


GERUND 


Gen. monendi, of advising 
Bat. mone ndo, to or for advising 

Acc. mone ndwiiy advising Acc. monitum,^ to (in order to) 

advise 

AbL mone ndo, by advising AbL monit u,^ lit. in the advising^^ 


PASSIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 


SINGULAR 

mone or, I am advised ^ 
mone ris, (-re) you are advised 
mone tur, he is advised 


PLURAL 

mone mitr, we are advised ® 
mone mini, you are advised 
mone ntur, they are advised 


Imperfect 


mone bar, I was advised ^ 
monebms (-re), you were ad- 
vised 

mone batur, he was advised 


mone bamnr, we were advised * 
mone bamini, you were advised 


mone bantur, they were advised 


Future 

mone bor, I shall be advised mone bimur, we shall he advised 
mone beiis (-re), you will be ad- mone bimim, you will be advised 
vised 

mone bitur, he will be advised mone btmtur, they will be advised 


1 See p. 57, footnote 4. 

* See p. 57, footnote 5. 

® Am (are) advised, in the sense of am (are) being advised, an act now going on. 
See p. 58, footnote 1. 

* TFaa (were) advised, in the sense of was (were) being advised, an act that was going 
on in the past (p. 58, footnote 1). For other translations of the imperfect, see § 256, 


I, ' 


SECOND CONJUGATION 
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Pekfect 


monit us sum, I have been ad- 
visedj was advised 
monit us es, you have been ad- 
vised^ were advised 
monit us est, he has been advised^ 
was advised 


monit i sumus, we have been ad- 
vised, were advised 
monit i estis, you have been ad- 
vised, were advised 
monit i stmt, they have been ad- 
vised, were advised 


Plxjpeefect 

monit us eram, 1 had been advised monit i er^us, we had been ad- 
vised 

monit us eras, you had been ad- monit i eratis, you had been ad- 
vised vised 

monit us erat, he had been advised monit i erant, they had been ad- 
vised 

Futtjbe Perfect 

monit i erimus, we shall have been 
advised 

monit i eritis, you will have been 
advised 

monit i erunt, they will have been 
advised 


monit us ero, I shall have been 
advised 

monit us eris, you will have been 
advised 

monit us erit, he will have been 
advised 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


Present 


SINGULAR 

mone ar, may I he advised, 1 
should (hereafter) be advised 

mone aris (-re), may you be ad- 
vised, you (hereafter) be 
advised 

mone atur, may he (let him) be 
advised, he would (hereafter) 
be advised 


PLURAL 

moneamur, may we (let us) he 
advised, we should (hereafter) be 
advised 

mone amini, may you be advised, 
you would (hereafter) be advised 

mone antur, may they (let them) he 
advised, they would (hereafter) 
be advised 
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INFLECTION 


Imperfect 


mone retj I should (now) be ad-- 
vised 1 

mono reds (-re), you would 
(now) he advised 
moneretur, he would (now) he 
advised 


mone remtir, we should (now) be 
advised 

mone reminiy you would (now) be 
advised 

mone renttir, they would (now) be 
advised 


monit ns sim 2 
monit ns sis 
monit ns sit 


Perfect 

monit i simus 2 
monit i sitis 
monit 1 sint 


Pluperfect 

monit ns essem, I should have monit i essemns, we should have 
been advised been advised 

monit ns esses, you loould have monit i essetis, you would ham 
been advised been advised 

monit ns esset, he would have monit i essent, they would have 
been advised been advised 


IMPERATIVE 

Pres, mone re, he advised mone mini, he advised 


Fut. mone tor, you shall be 
advised 

mone tor, he shall be ad- mone ntor, they shall be advised 
vised 


INFINITIVE 


PARTICIPLE 


Perf. 


Pres, mone ri, to be ^ 

Perf. monit ns esse, to have 
been advised 

Fut. monit nm iri, to be abovi Gerun- 

to be advised dive 


monit us, having been 
advised ^ 

monendns, to'^ be ad- 
vised y in the sense 
of deserving to be 
advised 


^ I.e. the act would now be going on (if circnmstancesB were different). 

* See § 84 , Note. s See p. 60, footnote 1: compare p. 73, footnote 1. 
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88. The following verbs have the infinitive in -ere but 
differ from monere in forming some of their principal parts; 

(For an alphabetical list of verbs, see § 413.) 


doceo, teach 

docui 

doctum 

misceo, mix 

miscui 

mixtum 

tened, hold 

tenui 

1 

Compounds: 

-tined, -tinui, - 

tentum 

torreo, 'parch 

torrui 

tostum 

censeo, think 

censui 

censum 

deieo, destroy 

delevi 

dele turn 

So fieo, weepj neo,^ spin, vieo,^ weave 

, compleo, fdl 

aboleo, destroy 

abolevi 

abolitum 

deo, arouse 

civi 

dtum 

indulged, he indulgent 

indulsi 

1 

absterged, wipe off 

abstersi 

abstersum 

alged, he cold 

alsi 

1 

fulged, shine 

fulsi 

— ji 

urged, press 

ursi 

1 

Tided, lauyh 

risi 

lisum 

suMed, advise 

suasi 

suasum 

arded, Maze 

arsi 

arsurus 

haereo, stick 

haesi 

haesurus 

iubed, order - 

iussi 

iussum 

maxieOj remain 

mans! 

mansurus 

permulced, smooth 

permulsi 

permulsum 

auged, increase 

auxi 

auctum 

luged, mourn 

luxi 

1 

luced, he light 

luxi 

1 , 

tox<ineo, twist 

torsi 

tortum 

molded^ bite 

momordi 

morstmi 

spondedy promise 

spoponcK 

spdnsum 


i Lacks perfect participle. 

® Lacks perfect indicative. 

® Other compounds of -pleo are similarly conjugated. 
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INFLECTION 



tondeo, shear 
pendeo, hang 
caved, take care 
faveo, favor 
moved, move 
paved, /ear 
seded, sit 
vided, see 
voved, vow 
ferved, boil 
pranded, lu7ich 
strided, hiss 
fateor, confess 
cdnfiteor, confess 
reor, think 


totondi 

pependi 

cavi 

favi 

mdvi 

pavi 

sedi 

vidi 

vdvi 

fervi (ferbui) 

prandi 

stridi 

faterP 

cdixfiterF 

reri^ 


tdnsum 


cautum 

fauturas 

mottm 


sessuriis 

visum 

votum 


pransum 


fassus sum 
cdnfessus sum 
ratus sum 


THIRD (or -ERE) CONJUGATION 
regd, niie 

Principal Parts: regd, regere, rexi, rectum 


ACTIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 


Peesent 


SINGULAE 
regd, I rule 
reg is, you rule 
reg it, he rules 


PLUEAL 

reg imus, we rule 
reg itis, you rule 
reg tmt, they rule 


Impeepect 

rege bamus, we were ruling 
you were ruling 
rege bant, they were riding 

Lacks perfect participle. 

For the principal parts of deponent verbs, see p. 87, footnote 3. 

For other translations of the imperfect, see § 25$. 


rege bam, I was ruling ® 
rege bas, you were ruling 
rege bat, he was ruling 




THIRD CONJUGATION 
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Future 


reg am, I shall rule 
reg es, ^ou will rule 
reg et, he will rule 


reg emus, we shall rule 
reg etis, you will rule 
reg ent, they will rule 


Perfect 


rex i, I ruledj have ruled 
rex isti, you ruled, have ruled 
rex it, he ruled, has ruled 


rex imus, we ruled, have ruled 
rex istis, you ruled, have ruled 
rexerunt (-ere), they ruled, have 
ruled 


Pluperfect 


rex eram, I had ruled 
rex eras, you had ruled 
rex erat, he had ruled 


rex er^us, we had ruled 
rex eratis, you had ruled 
rex erant, they had ruled 


Future Perfect 


rex ero, I shall have ruled 
rex eris, yoti will have ruled 
rex erit, they will have ruled 


rex erimus, we shall have ruled 
rex eritis, you will have ruled 
rex erint, they will have ruled 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 


singular 


PLURAL 


reg am, may 1 rule, 1 should reg amus, may we rule, let us rule, 
(hereafter) rule we should (hereafter) rule 

reg as, may you rule, you would reg atis, may you rule, you would 
(hereafter) rule (hereafter) rule 


reg at, may he rule, let him rule, 
he would (hereafter) rule 


reg ant, may they rule, let them 
rule, they would (hereafter) rule 



INFLECTION 


Imperfect 

rege rem, I should (now) rule ^ rege remusj we should (now) rule^ 
rege res, you would (now) rule^ rege retis, you would (now) rule'^ 
rege ret, he would (now) rule rege rent, they would (now) rule 


Perfect 


rex erimus 
rex eritis ® 
rex erint 


Pluperfect 


rex issem, I should have ruled^ 
rex isses, you would have ruled 
rex isset, he would have ruled 


rex issemus, im shouM have ruled ^ 
rex issetis, 7jou umuld have ruled 
rex issent, they wotdd have ruled 


IMPERATIVE 


rege, rule 

regi to, yoti shall rule 
regi to, he shall rule 


INFINITIVE 

rege re, to nde Prej 

rex isse, to have ruled 
rect urns esse, to he about Fut. 
to rule 


GERUND 

Gen, regendi, of ruling 
Dat reg endo, to or for ruling 
Acc. reg endinn, ruling 
AhL reg endo, by ruling 


SUPINE 
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PASSIVE VOICE 
INDICATIVE 

SINGULAE PeESENT PLUEAL 

reg or, I am ruled ^ regi mur, we are ruled i 

regeris, (-le) you are ruled regi mini, you are ruled ^ 

regi tur, he is ruled regu ntur, they are ruled 

Impeefect 

rege bar, 1 was ruled ^ rege bamtir, we were ruled ^ 

rege bMs (-re), you were ruled rege bamini, you loere ruled 

rege batur, he was ruled regebantur, they were ruled 

Futuee 

mg Sit, I shall be ruled mgemuXy we shall he ruled 

rege ris (-re), you will he ruled rege mini, you will he ruled 

rege tur, he will he ruled rege ntur, they will he ruled 

Peefect 

rect us sum, I have been nded, rect i sumus, we have been ruled, 
was ruled were ruled 

rect us es, you have been ruled, rect i estis, you have been ruled, 
were ruled were ruled 

rectus est, he has been ruled, recti sunt, they have been ruled, 
was ruled were ruled 

Plupeefect 

rect us eram, I had been ruled rect i eramus, we had been ruled 
rectus eras, you had been ruled recti eratis, you had been ruled 

rect us erat, he had been ruled rect i erant, they had been ruled 

Futuee Perfect 

rect us ero, I shall have been ruled rect i erimus, we shall have been 

ruled 

mci us you will have been recti eritis, yoih will have been 
ruled ruled 

rectus erit, he will have been recti erunt, they will have been 
ruled ruled 

1 Am (are) ruled, in tlie sense of am (are) being ruled. See page 58, footnote 1. 

® Was (were) ruled, in the sense of was (were) being ruled, an act that was going on 
in the past (page 58, footnote 1). For other translations of the imperfect, see § 256. 
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INFLECTION 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 


SINGULAR 


.PLURAL 


reg ar, may 1 he ruled ^ 1 should 
(hereafter) he ruled 
reg aris (-re), may you he ndedj 
you would (hereafter) he ruled 
reg atur, may he {let him) he ruled, 
he would (hereafter) he ruled 


reg amur, may we {let us) he rtded, 
we should (hereafter) he ruled 
reg amini, may you he ruled, you 
would (hereafter) he ruled 
reg antiir, may they {let them) be 
Tided, they would (hereafter) he 
Tided 


Imperfect 

rege rer, I should (now) he ruled ^ rege remiir, we should (now) he 

ruled 1 

regereris (-re),^at4t^mZcZ (now) regeremini, you would (now) he 
he ruled ruled 

regeretur, he would (now) he regerentur, they would (now) he 


ruled 


ruled 


rect us sim ^ 
rect us sis 
rect us sit 


Perfect 


rect i simus ^ 
rect i sitis 
rect i sint 


Pluperfect 

rect us essem, J toe recti essemus, we should have 
ruled been ruled 

rect us esses, you would have rect i essetis, you would have been 
been ruled ruled 

rect us esset, he would have been rect i essent, they would have been 
ruled ruled 

1 1.e., the act would now be going on (if circumstances were different). Cf- page 59, 
footnote 1. See § 307, 3. 

* See § 84, Note, 


THIRD CONJUGATION 
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IMPERATIVE 

Pees, mge tej he ruled vegimml, be ruled 

Fut. regi tor, you shall he ruled 

regi tor, he shall he ruled reguntor, they shall he ruled 


INFINITIVE 


PARTICIPLE 


Pees, reg i, to he ruled 
Peef. rect us esse, to toe Peef, 

ruled 

FtJT. rect tun iri, to he about to Geeundive 
he ruled 


rectus, having been 
ruled ^ 

rege ndus, to he ruled 
== deserving to he 
ruled 


90. The following verbs have the infinitive in -ere but 
present nunaerous peculiarities in some of their forms. They 
are here divided into groups in such a way as to make it as 
easy as possible for the learner to remember the principal 
parts: 

(For an alphabetical list of verbs, see § 413.) 

reg5,2 rule rexi rectum 

So tego, cover ^ affligo, cast down, 
intellego,^ understand, cing5, girdy 
neglego,® neglect, tingo, wet, 
bmgb, join, xmgab, anoint, 
distinguo, distinguish, 
exstingud, extinguish, 
xes^^by extinguish 

struo, build strim structum 

diligo,® love dfiexi dilectum 

1 Rectus can not mean ruled since rego, rule (Kke amo, love) expresses an act of 
suck a kind that the completion of it does not result in a corresponding state. See 
page 60, footnote 1. There is no such thing as a ruled state, when the act of ruling 
is finished. 

2 The perfect indicative and participle of this group are formed by substituting 
“Xi and -ctum, respectively, for the -gere or -guere of the infinitive and lengthening 
the stem-vowel. 

3 For lego and its other compounds, see under lego, (page 76). 
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INFLECTION 


fingo, mould 

finsJ 

fictum 

So pingo, painty stringo, hind tight 


dim, say/ 

dm 

dictum 

So dtico, lead 



coquo, cook 

coxi 

coctum 

veho, carry 

vexi 

vectum 

traho, drag 

trkai 

tractum 

figOjfix 

fm 

fixum 

fiuo, flow 

film 

(fliuxus, adj.) 

necto, bind 

nexui (nexi) 

nexum 

fiecto, turn 

flen 

jaexum 

carp5, pluck 

carpsi 

caiptum 

So repo,i creep, sculpo, 

cai've, 


serpo/ creep 



scribo, write 

scrips! 

scriptum 

So nub5, marry 



tenmo, scorn 

tempsi 

temptum 

demo, take away 

dempsi (see emo) 

demptum 

So sumo, take, promo, bring forth 


gero, carry 

gessi 

gestum 

uro, hum 

ussi 

ustum 

ludbfplay 

iusi 

lusum 

So claxidb, shut, dvndb, divide, 


Isiedo, injure, plmdb, clap, 


expl5do, hiss off, rMo, scrape, 


rod5, gnaw, vMo, po, trud5, shove 


mdb, go away 

cessi 

cessum 

mergo, dip 

mersi 

mersum 

So spar go, scatter 



mitto, send 

misi 

missum 

premo, press 

press! 

pressum 


1 Lacics perfect participle* 
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indtio, put on indui indutum 

So imbtio, wet, poliud, soil, 
mintio, lessen, statuo, decide, 
conslitm^ estahlish, suoysew, 
tribuo, 

dirao, destroy dimi dinitmn 

So obrud, overwhelm, 
mo {xmiums) , tumhle 

aciio, sharpen acui aciitum 

So arguo, prove, congrud,^ agree, 
metud/ fear, abnud,^ refuse, 
respud reject 


mold, grind 

molui 

molitum 

So vomd, vomit, fremd,i 

groivl, gemdji groan. 


tremd,^ tremble, strepd,i make a noise. 


gignd, beget 

genui 

genitum 

-cumbd, recline 

-cubui 

-cubitum 

pdnd, place 

posui 

positum 

cold, cultivate 

colui 

cultum 


So incold, 1 inhabit, excold, perfect, 
cdnsulo, consult (-sului, -sultum), 
aid, nourish, alui, altum or alitum 


rapid, snatch rapui raptum 

In compounds, -ripui, -reptuin 
serd, entwine serui sertum 

So conserd, join, deserd, desert, 
texd, weave (texui, textum) 

metd, mow messui messuin 

cernd, distinguish crevi cretum 

So decemd, deade, discemd, distinguish, 
spemd, scorn, (sprevi, spretum) 


1 Lacks perfect participle. 
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INFLECTION 


sero, sow 

sevi 

satum 

cdnserd, plant 

-sevi 

consitum 

oblino, besmear 

oblevi 

obltum 

stemd, spread 

stravi 

stratum 

So prostemd, overthrow 



peto, seek 

petivi (-ii) 

pelitum 

So appeto, covet, and other compounds 


quaerd, seek 

quaesM 

quaesitum 

So acquire, acquire, require, seek 


tero, rub 

trivi 

tritum ' 

arcesso, summon 

arcessM 

arcessitum 


So capesso, seize eagerly, 
lacesso, challenge 

sino, permit sivi 

So desino, cease (perf. usually desn) 


situm 


ago, drive, do egi actum 

So peragd, finish, subigo, subdue (-egi, -actum) 


c5go, compel coegi 

frango, break fregi 

So perfringo (-fre^, -fractum) 


coactum 

fractum 


lego, collect, read legi lectum 

So perlego, read through, colligo, collect, 
deligo, choose (all -legi, -lectum); 
see other compounds of lego (under rego, above) 

emo, buy emi emptum 

So coemo, buy up, redimo, redeem, dirimd, destroy 
(all -emi, -emptum) 


ico, strike 

ici 

ictum 

vinco, conquer 

vici 

victum 

relinquo, leave 

reliqm 

reHctum 

rumpo, hurst 

rupi 

ruptum 
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THIED CONJUGATION 


edoj ea^ 

edi 

esum 

ftmddj four 

fudi 

fusmn 

ezctido, hammer 

excudi 

excustmi 

sfdo, sit down 

si^ 

sessttm 

So consido, take one^s seatj 


possido, take possession of 


finds, split 

fidi 

fissum 

So scindo cut 



solvo, release 

solvi 

solutum 

So volvd, roll 



accendo, kindle 

accendi 

accensum 

So ascends, climb, defends, defend, prehendS, 

seize, etc. 

pando, spread out 

pandi 

pansum (passum) 

veils, pull 

velli 

vulsum 

verts, turn 

verti 

versum 

visS, go to see, visit 

visi 

visum 

verrS, sweep 

verri 

versum 

fiSrescS,^ begin to bloom 

flSrui 


So most verbs in -escS 

(Exceptions follow.) 


crescS, grow 

crevi 

cretum 

So cSnsuesco, become accustomed, 


quiescS, rest, obsolescS grow old. 


adoiescS, grow up 

adolevi 

adultum 

adliaeresco,! stick 

adhaesi 

-2 ■ 

ingenuscS, sigh 

ingemui 

2 

scisco, enact 

scivi 

scitmn 

discs, learn 

didici 

9 

poscS, demand 

poposci 

2 

pascS, feed 

pavi 

pastum 


i Verbs in -sc5 usually have the same perfect indicative as the verbs from which 
they are derived; flored, adhaereo, ingemo, sci5, etc. 

* Lacking. 
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INFLECTION 


ndscd, come to know 

iidvi 

nottnn 

So igndscd, pardon 



agndscd, recognize 

agndvi 

agnitam 

So cognoscd come to know 


abdd, hide 

abdidi 

abditinn 


So addo, add, condo, found, credo, believe 
dedd, surrender, perdo, destroy, lose, 
prodo, betray, reddo, give back, 
tradd, surrender, etc. 

consists, halt consM ^ 

So resists, resist 

ckcvimsistdjtakeone’sstand circumsteti ^ 

around 

Note. In many verbs the perfect tense is formed by redup>Iication, i. e. 
by prefixing a syllable made by adding to the initial consonant of the verb 
either the vowel c, or i, or the vowel that immediately follows the initial 
consonant. 


(SidOf fall 

cecidi 

casnrus 

caedd, cut, kill 

cecidi 

caesmn 

disco, learn 

didici 

1 

pendo, weigh 

pependi 

pensrnn 

posed, demand 

poposci 

1 

tends, stretch 

tetendi 

tentmn 

tundd, heat 

tutudi 

tiistim (tunsnm) 

falls, deceive 

fefelli 

falsns (adj.) 

pells, drive, rout 

pepnli 

pulsum 

ctirro, run 

cncurri 

cursmn 

pared, spare 

peperci 

parsums 

cans, sing 

cecini 

1 

tangS, touch 

teti^ 

tactmn 

pangS, fix, determine 

pepigi2 

pactum 

ptmgS, puncture 

pupugi 

punctum 

perceUS, smite 

peretdi 

percidsum 

tolls, remove 

sustuH 

1 Lacking. 

* Sometimes, pegi or panzi. 

sublatum 
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FOURTH (or -IRE) CONJUGATION 
91. audio, hear 

Principal Parts: audio, audire, audivi, auditmn 

ACTIVE VOICE 
INDICATIVE 
Present 

audi mus, we hear 
audi tis, you hear 
audi unt, they hear 

Imperfect 

audi ebam, I was hearing ^ audi ebamus, we were hearing 

audi ebas, you were hearing audi ebatis, you were hearing 

audi ebat, he was hearing audi ebant, they were hearing 

Future 

audi am, I shall hear audi emus, we shall hear 

audi es, you will hear audi etis, you will hear 

audi et, he will hear audi ent, they will hear 

Perfect 

audiv i, I heard, have heard audiv imus, we heard, have heard 

audivisti, you heard, have heard audiv istis, you heard, have heard 
BMdiv it, he heard, has heard audiv erunt (-ere), they heard, 

have heard 

Pluperfect 

audiv eram, I had heard audiv ertous, we had heard 

audiv eras, you had heard audiv eratis, you had heard 

audiv erat, he had heard audiv erant, they had heard 

Future Perfect 

audiv ero, I shall have heard audiv erimus, we shall have heard 
audiv eris, you will have heard audiv eritis, you will have heard 

audiv erit, he will have heard audiv erint, they will have heard 


SINGULAR 
audi d, 1 hear 
audi s, you hear 
audi t, he hears 


1 For other translations of the imperfect, see § 256. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 

Peesent 

SINOULAK PLUEAL 

audiam, may I hear, 1 should audiamus, 7nay we heai\ let us 
(hereafter) hear hear^ we should (hereafter) hear 

a.udi as, may you hear, you would audi atis, may you hear, you would 
(hereafter) hear (hereafter) hear 

mdi Sit, 7nay he hear, let him hear, audi ant, inay they hear, let them 
he would (hereafter) hear hear, they would (hereafter) hear 


Impeepect 

audi rem, I should (now) hear ^ audi remus, we should (now) heai'^ 
audi res, you would (now) hear ^ audi retis, you would (now) hear ^ 
audi ret, he would (now) hear audi rent, they loould (now) hear 


Peepbct 

audiv eritnus ^ 
audiv eritis ^ 
audiv erint 


audiv erim ^ 
audiv eris ® 
audiv erit 


Plupeefbct 

audiv issem, 1 should have heard audiv issemus, we should have 

heard 

audiv isses, you would have heard audiv issetis, you would have heard 
audiv isset, he would have heard audiv issent, they would have 

heard 


IMPERATIVE 


audi te, hear 

audi tote, you shall hear 

audi unto, they shall hear 


1 Should (wouM) hear, in the sense of should (would) now he hearing. See § S07, 3: 
page 56, footnote 1. 

*See § 84, Note. 

3 See page 57, footnote 2. 
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■■ .INFimTIVE ■ PARTICIPLE 

Pees, audi re, /tear Pres, audi ens,i /tean'ng 

Peep, audi visse, to have heard 

Put. audit tims esse, to be Fut. audit urns, about to hear 
about to hear 


GERUND SUPINE 

Gen. audi endi, of hearing 
DaL audi endo, to or for hearing 

Acc. audi endtm, /tearing Acc, audit um,^ to {in order to) 

hear 

Abl, audi endo, by hearing AbL audit in the hearing 


PASSIVE VOICE 
INDICATIVE 


Present 


SINGULAR 

audi or, I am heard ^ 
audi ris (-re), you are heard ^ 
audi tur, he is heard 


PLURAL 

audi mur, we are heard ^ 
audi mini, you are heard ^ 
audi untur, they are heard 


Imperfect 

audi ebar, I was heard ® audi ebamur, we were heard ® 

audi ebMs (--re), you were heard audi ebamini, you were heard 
audi ebatur, he was heard audi ebeintur, they were heard 


Future 

audi ar, I shall be heard audi emur, we shall be heard 

audi eris (-re), you will be heard audi emini, you will be heard 
audi etur, he will be heard audi entur, they will be heard 

1 Declined audiens, audientis, etc. 

2 See page 57, footnote 4: § 178 . 

3 See page 57, footnote 5: § 191 . 

Am (are) heard, in the sense of am (ore) being heard. See page 58, footnote 1. 

5 Was (were) heard, in the sense of was (were) being heard, an act that was going 
on in the past. See page 58, footnote 1. For other translations of the imperfect, see 

§ 256 . 
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Perfect 

audit us simij I have been heard, audit ! smnuSs we have been heard, 
was heard were heard 

audit us es, yon have been heard, audit i estis, you have been heard, 
were heard were heard 

audit us est, he has been heard, audit i suut, they have been heard, 
was heard were heard 

Pluperfect 

audit us eram, I had been heard audit I eraiaus, we had been heard 

audit us eras, you had been heard audit i eratis, you had been heard 

audit us erat, he had been heard audit i erant, they had been heard 

Future Perfect 

audit us ero, I shall have been audit i erimus, U’e shall have been 
heard heard 

mdlt us ens, you will have been audit ! eritis, you tvill have been 
heard heard 

audit us erit, he will have been audit i erunt, they luill have been 
heard heard 


SUBJOTTCTIVE 

Present 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


audi ar, may 1 he heard, I should 
(hereafter) be heard 

audi Ms (-re) , may you be heard, 
you would (hereafter) be heard 

audiatur, may he {let him) he 
heard, he would (hereafter) be 
heard 


audiMiur, may we {let us) be 
heard, we should (hereafter) be 
heard 

audi amim, may you be heard, you 
would (hereafter) he heard 

audi antur, may they {let them) be 
heard, they would (hereafter) be 
heard 
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audi rer, I should 
heard ^ 

audireris (-re), you would 
(now) he heard 

audiretur, he would (now) he 
heard 


Imperfect 

(now) he audiremur, we should (now) he 


heard ^ 

audiremini, you would (now) he 
heard 

audirentur, they would (now) he 
heard 


audit us sim 2 
audit us sis 
audit us sit 


Perfect 

audit 1 simus 2 
audit i sitis 
audit i sint 


Pluperfect 


audit us essem, I should have 
been heard 

audit us esses, you loould have 
been heard 

audit us esset, he would have 
been heard 


audit! essemus, we should have 
been heard 

audit! essetis, you would have 
been heard 

audit! essent, they would have 
been heard 


IMPERATIVE 

Pres, audi re, be heard audi mini, be heard 

Put. audi tor, you shall be heard 

audi tor, he shall he heard audi untor, they shall be heard 


INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 

Pres, audi ri, to he heard 

Perf. audit us esse, to have been Perf. audit us, having been 
heard heard ® 

Put. audit um iri, to be about Gerundive audi endus, to be 
to be heard heard == deserving 

to be heard 


1 I,e. some one would (now) be hearing (if circumstances were different). 

2 See § 84, Note. 

* See page 60, footnote 1: cf. page 73, footnote 1. 
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92. The following verbs have the infinitive in -ire, but 
differ from audire in forming some of their principal parts: 
(For an alphabetical list of verbs, see § 413.) 


eo, go 

ii (ivi) 

itum 

sepelio, hum 

sepelM 

sepultmn 

saepio, hedge in 

saepsi 

saeptum 

Mcio, prop up 

Msi 

Mtiun 

refercio, stuff 

refers! 

refertum 

sentio, feel 

sens! 

sensum 

sancio, enact 

sanxi 

sanctum 

vincio, bind 

vinxi 

vinctum 

aperio, open 

apemi 

apertum 

So operio, cover ^ sali5,i leap 


experior, try (§ 95) 

So opperior, await 

expertus sum 


veni5, come 

vem 

ventum 

So advenio, arrivCy 

invenio, findy etc. 


reperio, find 

repperi 

repertum 

comperio, find out 

comperi 

compertum 

sarcio, patch 

sarsi 

sartum 

hatirio, drain 

hausi 

haustum 

amicio, cover 


amictum 


Verbs in -io with Infinitive in -ere 

93. Verbs in -io, with infinitive in -ere (usually classed 
therefore with verbs of the third conjugation) take the 
terminations of audio in those forms (printed in bold-face 
type in the following paradigm) in which the -i™ of the stem 
is immediately followed by a vowel; also in the form capit 

capio, take 

Principal Parts: capio, capere, cepi, captrnn 

i Lacks perfect participle; perf, indicative sometimes salii. * Lacking. 
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INDICATIVE 

ACTIVE PASSIVE 


SING. 

PLUE. 

SING. 

PLUE. 

Pees. capi5 

capimus 

capior . 

capimur 

capis 

capitis 

caperis (-re) 

capimini 

capit 

capiuBt 

capitur 

capiuntur 

Impf. ' capiebam 

capiebamtis 

capiebar 

capiebamur 

capiebas 

capiebMs 

capiebms, -re capiebamini 

capiebat 

capiebant 

capiebatur 

capiebantur 

Put. capiam 

capiemus 

capiar 

capiemur 

capies 

capietis 

capieris, -re 

capiemini 

capiet 

capient 

capietur 

capientur 

Peef. cepi, etc. 


captus sum, i 

etc. 

Plupf. ceperam, etc. 


captus eram, 

etc. 

Put. 




Peep, cepero, etc. 


captus ero, etc. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


Pees, capiam 

capitaLUS 

capiar 

capiamur 

capias 

capiatis 

capiaris, -re 

capiamini 

capiat 

capiant 

capiatur 

capiantur 

Impf. caperem, etc. 

caperer, etc. 


Peef. ceperim, etc. 


captus sim, etc. 

Plupf. cepissem, etc. 

captus essem, etc. 


IMPERATIVE 


Pees, cape 

capite 

capere 

capimini 

Put. capito 

capitdte 

capitor 


capit5 

capiunt5 

capitor 

capiuntor 


INFINITIVE 


Pees, capere 


capi 


Peep, cepisse 


captus esse 


Put. capturus esse 

captum iri 
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PARTICIPLE 

Pres. 

■ capiens 


Perf. 


captiis 

Put. 

captiuTis 

Gerundive capiendus 


GEEUND 

SUPINE 

Gen, 

capiendi 


Dat 

capiendd 


Acc, 

capiendum 

Acc. captmii 

Ahl 

capiendo 

AbL captu 


94. The following verbs in -io, with infinitive in -ere, 
present the same peculiarities as capio in forms derived 
from the present stem: 

a.cd.pi6i\ receive accepi acceptum 

So incipi5, hegmj excipio, take out, recipio, take hack, receive 
facio, do, make feci factum 

So assuefacio, accustom, patefacid, open, disclose, calefacid, 
heat, etc. (all -feci, -factum) 
conficio,^ accomplish cdnfeci confectum 

So afficio, a^ect, interficio, kill, perficio, complete 
iacio, throw ieci iactum 

abicio,^ tlwow away abieci abiectum 

So proicid, throw down, conicid, put together, etc. 
conspicio, see conspesi cdnspectum 

So aspicio, look at, allido, attract, illicio, attract, pelHcio, coax 
cupio, desire cupM cupitum 

So sapio, he wise sapivi 2 

quatio, shake 2 quassum 

concutio, shake violently concussi concussum 

1 Capio, facio, iaciS, rapid, when compounded with a preposition or re-, or dis, become 
-cipio, “CepI, -ceptum 
-ficio, -feci, "fectum 
-icid, -ieci, -iectum 
-ripio, -ripui, -reptum 

■.■■:;*,.Lacking. ' , ■ • . . 
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elicio, elicit 

elicui 

elicitimi 

pario, produce 

peperi 

partim (pariturus) 

fodio, dig 

fddi 

fossmn 

ftigio, flee 

fugi 

fugiturus 

So efEugio, escape, confugid, flee for refuge 


rapid, snatch 

rapui 

raptrnn 

eripid,^ snatch away 

eripui 

ereptum 


So arripio, seise, diripid, plunder, etc. 


Deponent Verbs 

95. Deponent verbs are regularly passive in form but 
(with the exception of the gerundive^) active in meaning. 
They are conjugated like the passive of corresponding verbs 
of the regular conjugations, but they also have the active 
forms indicated in the following table: 



CoNJU- 


ACTIVE FORMS 


PRINCIPAL 
PARTS 3 

GATED 

LIKE 

THE 

Passive 

OP 

Future 

Infinitive 

Present 

AND 

Future 

Participle 

Gerund 

Supine 

Conor, I attempt 
conari, conatns sum 

amo 

conaturus 

esse 

Conans 

conaturus 

conandi, 
“6, etc. 

conatum 

conatu 

yereoT, I fear 
vereri, veritus sum 

moneo 

veriturus 

esse 

verens 

veriturus 

verendi, 
-6, etc. 

veritum 

veritu 

loquor, I 

loqui, locutus sum 

rego 

locuturus 

esse 

loquens 

locutfirus 

loquendi, 

-'6, etc. 

locutum 

locutu 

partior, I share 
partiri, partitus sum 

audi6 

partiturus 

esse 

partiens 

partiturus 

partiendi, 
“6, etc. 

partitum 

partitu 

patior, I endure, allow 

pati, passus sum 

capio 

passurus 

esse 

patiens 

passurus 

patiendi, 
-d, etc. 

passum 

passu 


1 See page 86, footnote 1- 

* The perfect participle also sometimes has a passive force. 

3 The principal parts of a deponent verb are: present indicative, present infinitive, 
and perfect indicative. 
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36. Deponent verbs always form their infinitives in 
-eri, “i, -iri, according to their conjugation. Their perfect 
participles are formed as follows: 

1. First conjugation: regularly in -atus (cf. amatus) 

2. Second conjugation: regularly in -itiis (cf. monitus) 

Exceptions: 
reor, think 
fate or, confess 
confiteor, confess 
So profiteer. 

3. Third conjugation: in various ways, thus: 


expergiscor, awake 

experrectiis 

fimgor, perform. 

functus 

queiox y com. 2 )lam 

questus 

loquor, speak 

locutus 

sequor, follow 

secutus 

fruor, e7ijoy 

fructus 

So perfruor, e^ijoy fully 

UhoT, slip 

lapsus 

amplector, e^nhrace 

amplexus 

So complector, embrace 

nitor, lean mi 

nisus or nixus 

gradior, step 

gressus 

So aggredior, attack ^ 

congredior, come together 
egre^or, come forth 
ingredior, eniJer 
regredior, iwm 6ac^ 

patior, allow 

passus 

So perpetior, endure to the end 

perpessus 

utor, use 

usus 

morior, die 

mortuus 

adipiscor, get 

adeptus 

coiimiiniscor, invent 

commentus 

lemimscoXi remember 



1 Lacking. 


rStus 

fassus 

ednfessus 



SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS 


nancfscor, get . 
nascor, be born 
obliviscor, forget 
paciscor, agree 
proficjscor, set out 
tilciscor, avenge 
irascor, become angry 
vescor, feed upon 

4. Fourth conjugation; regularly in -itus (cf. auditus) 

Exceptions: 

assentior, assent assensus 

experior, iry expertus 

opperior, await oppertus 

ordior, begin orsus 

orior,* arise ortus 

metier, measure mensus 


nactus or nanctus 

natus 

oblitus 

pactus 

profectus 

ultus 

(iratus as adj.) 


Semi-Deponent Verbs 

97. Some verbs (called semi-deponent) have passive forms 
with active meanings, in the perfect, ^ pluperfect, » and future 
perfect tenses, but only active forms elsewhere. 

audeo, dare audere ausus sum 

fido, trust fidere fisus sum 

gaudeo, rejoice gaudere gavisus sum 

soleo,’ be accustomed solere solitus sum 

98. For coeptus sum, I began, see § 114. 

The perfect passive participles of a few verbs have perfect 
active meanings: 

adultus (from adolesco), having grown up 
cenatus (from cen5), having dined 
iurtos (from iuro), having taken oath 
potus (from poto), having drunk 
pransus (from prandeo), having lunched 

Lacking. 

2 Orior, however, in most of its forms follows the conjugation of capior: e.g, oreris, 
oritur, orimur, oreretur. 

3 Indicative and subjunctive. 
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Revertor had the active form revert! in the perfect indica- 
tive until comparatively late times. 

Periphrastic Conjugations 

99. Future active participles and gerundives may be 
combined with various forms of sum. 


ACTIVE 


INDICATIVE 


Pres. 


Impf. 


Fut. 


auditurus (-a, -urn) sum, 
1 am about to hear ^ 
auditurus eram, I was 
about to hear ^ 


auditurus ero, I shall be 
about to hear 

Peep, auditurus fui, J have been 
(was) about to hear 

Plupf. auditurus fueram, 1 had 
been abotit to hear 

Put. auditurus fuero, I shall 
Perf. have been about to hear 


PASSIVE 


, audiendus (~a, -um), sum, I am 

(ought j deserve) to be heard ^ 
audiendus eram, J was (was de- 
serving) to he heard J ought to 
have been heard 

audiendus ero, I shall deserve to 
be heard 

audiendus fui, I deserved (have 
deserved) to be heard, ought to 
have been heard 

audiendus fueram, I had de- 
served to be heard 
audiendus fuero, I shall have 
deserved to be heard 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


Pres. 


Impf. 

Perf. 

Plxjpf. 


auditurus sim, may I be, 
1 should (hereafter) be, 
about to hear 

auditurus essem, I should 
(now’’) he about to hear 
auditurus fuerim,® 


audiendus sim, may I deserve to 
be heard, I skotdd (hereafter) 
deserve to be heard 
audiendus essem, I should (now) 
deserve to be heard 
audiendus fuerim,® 
auditurus fuissem, I should audiendus fuissem, J 
have been about to hear deserved to he heard 


1 The corresponding English idiom is often J am (was, etc.) going to hear. 

2 The participle in -dus often indicates the necessity arising from obligation (must 
he heard, etc.). 

* See §■ 84, Note. . 
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INFINITIVE 

Fut. auditums esse, to he about audiendus esse to deserve to be heard 
to hear (lit., to be deserving to he heard) 

Fut. auditums fuisse, to have audiendus fuisse, to have deserved 
been about to hear to he heard 

Irregular Verbs 
sum (§ 84) 

100. The prepositional compounds of sum, viz. absum, 
adsum, desum, msurn, intersum, praesum, obsum, prosum, 
subsum, supersum, are inflected throughout like the simple 
verb sum. But absum and praesum have present participles 
absens {absent) and praesens {present). 

In the perfect of absum and in the tenses derived from it 
the preposition has the form a (not ab): Mui, afueram, 
Muero, afuerim, afuissem, etc. The d and b of prepositions 
are sometimes assimilated in writing (as they regularly were 
in pronunciation) to a following consonant: affui, offerd, 
attuli, allatus (instead of adfui, obfero, adtuli, adlatus), etc. 

101. In prdsum, pro- retains its original form, prod-, 
before a vowel: prosum, prodes, prddest, prosumus, prd- 
destis, prdsunt, prodero, profui, prdfueram, profuerd, 
prdsim, prodessem, etc. 


102 . 


Pees. 


possum, 1 be able 

Principal Parts : possum, posse, potui,i 


INDICATIVE 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


SINGULAE 


PLUEAL 


SINGULAE 


PLUEAL 


possum 

potes 

potest 


possimus 

possitis 

possint 


possumus possim^ 

potestis possis^ 

possunt possit ^ 

1 Possum is a compound of sum and potis (pote, pot) , able (cf . sat from satis) . The t of 
pot- becomes s before s. The perfect forms, potm, etc., are from an obsolete verb, poteo, 
-Sre, -uL Potis and pote are sometimes used as indeclinable adjectives of any gender. 

spossiem (cf. siem, § 84, Exceptional Forms), possies, possiet occur in early 
Latin for -sim, ~sis, -sit; also potessem and potesse for possem and posse. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE— (Conf,) 


INDICATIVE— (CoTii.) 

SINGULAR PLUKiL 

Impf. poteram poteramus 

Fut. potero poterimus 

l^ERP. potui potuimus 

Plupp. potiieram potueramus 
Fut. Perp. potuero potaerimus 


SINGULAR 


possem possemus 


potueriin potuerlmus 
potuissein ])otuissemus 


PARTICIPLE 

poteiis (adj. = powerful) 


INFINITIVE 


posse ^ 
potiiisse 


volo, wishj he willing; n6l5, he unwilling; maid, prefer 

( void, velle, volui, ^ 

n5lo,3 nolle, nolui, 

mMo,^ malle, malui, ^ 


INDICATIVE 


malo 

mavis 

ma\mlt 

maliimus 

mavultis 

malunt 

malebam 

malam 

malui 

maliieram 

maluero 


nolo 

non vis ® 

non \njlt ® 

nolumus 

non vultis 

nolunt 

nolebam 

nolam 

nolui 

noiueram 

noluero 


viilt ® 
volumus 
vultis ® 
volunt 

Impp. volebam 

Fut. volam 

Perp. volui 

Plupp. volueram 

Fut. Perp. voluero 


1 See page 91, footnote 2. 

; , 2 Lacking. 

3 N615 = ii6 ( = non) 4- volo; malo = magis + volo. 

< Lacking. The conjunction vel was originally the imperative of volo and meant 
choose^ take your choice. 

5 Si vis and si vultis often become sis and sultis. 

€ The early forms volt, voltis continued to be sometimes used in classical times. 
Nevis and nevolt sometimes occur in early Latin (for non vis and nonyult). 
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Pres. 

Impp. 

Perf. 

Plxjpp. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

vdim, “is, -it n5lim 
vellem, -es, ~et 


voluerim 

voluissem 


nollem 

noluerim 

noiuissem 


malim 

mallem 

maluerim 

maluissem 


IMPERATIVE 


Pres. 

1 

noli 

nolite — ■ 

— 1 

Put. 

1 

nolito 

nolitSte 

— 1 



nolito 

nolunto 




INFINITIVE 



Pres. 

velle 

nolle 

malle 


Perp. 

voluisse 

noluisse 

maluisse 



PARTICIPLE 




volens 

nolens 

1 


104. 


fero, hear 




Principal Parts: fero, ferre, Mi, latum 



ACTIVE 


PASSIVE 




INDICATIVE 




SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Pres. 

ferd 

ferimus 

feror 

ferimur 


fers 

fertis 

ferris 

ferimini 


fert 

ferunt 

fertur 

feruntur 

Impp. 

ferebam 


ferebar 


Put. 

feram 


ferar 


Perp. 

Mi 


latus sum 


Plupp. 

Meram 


latus eram 


Put. Perp. tulero 


latus erd 



* Lacking. The conjunction vel waa originally the imperative of void and meant 
choose, talce your choice. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 


Pees. 

iMPi''. 

Perf. 

Plepf. 


feram 

ferrem, -es, etc. 

tuierim 

tulissem 


IMPERATIVE 


ferte 

fertote 

ferunto 


ferre 

fertor 

fertor 


fenmtor 


INFINITIVE 


ferre 
tulisse 
laturus esse 


ferri 

latus esse 
latum iri 


ferens 

laturus 


Perf. latus 

Gerundive ferendus 


GERUND 
Gen, ferendi, etc. 


SUPINE 


105. Compounds of fero are similarly conjugated: 
affero ^ afferre V attiili i allatum ^ 

aiifero auferre abstull ablatum 

confero conferre contuli coliatum ^ 

diifero differre distuli dllatiim 

efferS efferre extuli elatum 

Infero inferre intiili illatum » 

offero otere obtuli oblatum 

refers referre rettuli ® relatum 

suffers sufferre^ sublatum^ 

1 Often written adfero, adfeixe, adtulij adiatuio.. 

2 Collatum, illatum are sometimes written coni-, inK 

* For red-tull. Hence the tt. Of. red-eo from re (red) + eo; reddo from re (red) 
4* do. For the assimilation of d, cf. attnU from adtnli. 

< Cf, tolls, tollere, snstuli, snblattiift. 
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100. fid, heco7ne, he made, be do 7 ie, happen^ 

Principal Parts: fio, fieri, factus stim^ 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 


Pees. 

fi5 

. 3 

fiam fiamus 


fis 

3 

fias fiatis 


fit 

fiunt 

fiat fiant 

Impp, 

fiebam 


fierem, -es, etc. 

Put. 

fiam, -es, 

~et 

Peef. 

factus sum 

factus sim 

Plupf. 

f actus eram 

factus essem 

Put. Peep, f actus ero 




IMPERATIVE 

INFINITIVE 

Pees. 

fi 

fite 

Pees. fieri 

Peef. factus esse 
Put. factum iri 



PARTICIPLE 




Peep. factus 




Geeundive faciendus 

107. 


eo, go 



Principal Parts: eo, ire, i" 

(ivi),Mtum^ 


INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Pees. 

eo 

imus 

earn eamus 


is, 

itis 

eas eatis 


it 

emit 

eat eant 

Impf. 

ibam 


irem 

Put. 

ibo 




1 Used as tKe passive of facio. See § 94. 

2 So benefio, calefio, etc.; occasionally confit, defit, infit. But -ficior, -ficitur, etc., 
are the usual passive forms in prepositional compounds; e.g., conficior, deficitur, etc. 

3 Plural lacking. 

4 Forms with -v~ (unknown in most compounds of eo) occur chiefly in early and 
late Latin. 

5 The passive forms (omitted above) occur in impersonal uses: Itm, one (he) goes, 
they go, etc, (lit. it is being gone), etc.; and in transitive compounds: praetereor, I am 
being passed. 
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INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE'. 

PERF. 

ii 

iinius 

ierim 


isti 1 (iisti) 

istis ^ (iistis) 



iit, it 

ierunt, -ere 


Plupp. 

ieram 


issem ^ (iissern.) 

Put. Peep, iero 




IMPERATIVE 


INFINITIVE 

Pres. 

i 

-te 

Pres, ire 

Put, 

ito 

itote 

Peep, isse^ (iisse) 


ito 

eunto 

Put. iturus esse 


PARTICIPLE 

GERUND SUPINE 

Pres. 

ions (geii. euntis, etc.) 

eund! Acc. itum 

Put. 

iturus 


etc. AhL itu 


Gerundive eimdiim ^ (est) 

108. Compounds of eo are regularly conjugated like eo, 
but ambio (ambi + e5) follows audid. Queo and nequeo 
regularly have quivi, nequM, etc* instead of quii, etc. and 
are mostly confined to the present tense. 

109. edo, eat 

Principal Parts: edo, esse ® (edere), edi, esum 

Ed5 is sometimes regularly conjugated (indicative: ed5, 
edis, edit, etc.; subjunctive: edam, edas, edat, etc.), but 
commonly has the following irregular forms: 

INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 



ACTIVE 

PASSIVE 

ACTIVE PASSIVE 

Pees. 

es 3 estis ® 


edim^ edimus 


est ® 

estur 

edis editis 

edint 

Impp. 



gssem/ etc.(3d pers.) essetur 


1 Before s, in forms of e6, « usually becomes i. 

2 See page 95, footnote 6. 

3 Differs from the corresponding form of sum in having 6 instead of §. 
* For the "im, compare sim, velim, nolim, mSlim. 
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IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE 

Pees, esi este ^ Pres, esse ^ 

Put. esto^ estote ^ 

esto 1 

Compounds of ed5 are similarly conjugated, but comedd 
has comestum as well as comesum. 

Defective Verbs 

110. The following verbs lack some of their forms: 
inquam ,2 say 

Principal Parts: inquam, ,3 inqnii, 3 


INDICATIVE 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Pees. 

Impf. 

inquam 

inquis 

inquit 

a 

inquimus 

inquitis 

inquiunt 

a 

a 

a 


inquiebat 

s 

a 

Fut. 

a 

inquies 

inquiet 

inquii 

inqulsti 

inquit 

a 


a 

Perf. 

a 

a 


« 




IMPERATIVE 


Pres. 

Fut. 

inque (rare) 
inquito (rare) 



1 Differs from the corresponding form of sum in having e instead of e. 

2 Inquam always introduces a direct quotation and is inserted after one or more 

words of the quotation. Only the forms inquam, inquis, and inquit arc in common use. 
, 3 .Lacking. ' ■ ■ , , 
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111. aid, sm/ 

The following forms of aio occur: 
INDICATIVE 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

SINGULAR 

Pres. 

aio 

1 

1 


ais 2 

1 

aias 


ait 

aiunt 

aiat 

Impp. 

aiebam ^ 

aiebamus 



aiebas 

aieba is 



aiebat 

aiebant 



SUBJUNCTIVE 

[NGtTLAR PLURAL 


IMPERATIVE 

al 3 


PARTICIPLE 

aiens ^ 


[for], speak 

Principal Parts: [for], fari, fatus sum 


INDICATIVE 


SINGULAR 


fatur 

Impp. -fubar ^ 


Fut. fabor 


PLURAL 

-famur ^ 

I 

-fantur ^ 


-fabantur ® 
-fabimur ^ 


fabitur ^ Gerunmve i 

1 Lacking.. * Rarely .a 

3 For ain ( = aisne), see page 116, footnote 1. 6 in compounds. 

'S' Rare. 


IMPERATIVE 
Pres, fare 


INFINITIVE 
Pres, fari 

PARTICIPLE 
Pres. , .fans';.'. 

Perp. fatus 

Gerunlive.' iandus^ 

* Rarely ^bSs, etc. 
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Peep, fatus sum 

fati sumus 

GERUND 

fatus es 

fati estis 

fandi 

fatus est 

fatl sunt 

1 

Plupp, fatus eram 

fati eramus 

t 

fatus eras 

fati eratis 

fando 

fatus erat 

fati erant 

SUPINE 


Acc. 

AhL fatu 


113. ddi, I hate; memini, I remember 

These verbs are perfects in form and originally meant I 
have conceived hatred for, I have kept in mind, respectively. 
As these ideas are practically equivalent to I hate, I remem- 
ber, odi and memini came to be regularly used with the force 
of the present tense, ^ Hence the pluperfect of these verbs 
has the force of an imperfect;^ and the future perfect, the 
force of a future.^ 

INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Peef. odi memini oderim meminerim 

Plupp. oderam memineram odissem meminissem 

Fut. Peep, odero meminero 

IMPERATIVE 

memento, mementote 

INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 

Peep. odisse meminisse Peep, osus^ 

Fut. ostirus esse Fut. ostirus 

1 Lacldng, 

2 Similarly in English I have goU which originally meant I have procured, is often 
used as a present in the sense of I have. 

3 Originally oderam, for instance, meant J had conceived haired for, i.e. I hated (at 
the time in mind) : odero, J shall have conceived hatred for, i.e. I shall hate (at the time 
in mind). 

4 Osus — hating, as though from a deponent verb. Osus sum occurs in the sense 
of odi, J hate. 
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114. coepi, I began 

Principal Parts: (coepio),i (coepere),i coepi (coeptus 
coeptmn 

INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

ACTIVE ■ . PASSIVE . ACTIVE PASSIVE 

Pebf. coepi coeptus sum ^ coeperim coeptus sim ^ 

Plupf. coeperam coeptus eram ^ coepissem coeptus essem ® 

Put. 

Perp. coepero coeptus ero ^ 


INFINITIVE 


Fut. coepisse 


coeptus esse ' 


PARTICIPLE 

coeptus 


Perf. coepturus esse^ coeptum M 2 coeptiirus^ 

115 . The following verbs have only the forms here in- 
dicated: 

avexey* farewell: ave, avete, avetd 
c^dd, give me, tell me (an imperative form) : cStte (c^dite) 
ovare, rejoice: ovas, ovat; ovet; ovaret; ovans; ovatums; ovatus; 
ovandi 

quaeso, seek, beg: quaesmntis ^ 

salved, have good health: salve, salvete, hail!; salveto; salvere; 
salvetis; salvebo 

Impersonal Verbs 

116 . These are used only in the third person singular, the 
infinitive, and (rarely) the gerund. They are called im- 

1 Coeplo, coepere, coepiam, coeperet are archaic and rare. 

2 With passive infinitives coeptus sum, eram, etc., were commonly used, until the 
end of the Ciceronian period, instead of (and in the sense of) coepi, cceperam, etc, 

s Post- Augustan. 

< Also written havSre. 

*» Other forms occur in early Latin, 
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personal because they are regularly used without any person 
as subject: 


fulget, it lightens 

fulgere 

fulsit 

JL , 

grandinat, it hails 

grandinare 

1 

1 

imigit, it snoivs 

ningere 

ninxit 

1 

pluit, it rains 

pluere 

pluit 

1 

tonat, it thunders 

tonare 

tonuit 

“tonitum 

decet, it is fitting, it befits 

decere 

decuit 

1 


So dedecet, it is unbecoming, 
ill becomes 
licet, it is permitted 
iibet, it is pleasing 
miseret, it distresses (stirs to 
pity) 

oportet, it is fitting 
refert, it concerns (see § 161) 

117. Other verbs are sometimes used impersonally, e.g.: 

accedit, it is added 

accidit 


paenitet, it makes repentant 

piget, it makes disgusted 
pudet, it makes ashamed 
taedet, it makes weary (dis-- 
gusted) 

retulit 1 


it happens 


evenit ! 
contingit ! 
fit 

apparet, it is evident 
videtur, it seems 
necesse est, it is necessary 
restat, it remains 


constat, it is agreed 
praestat, it is better 

delectat 1 ^ 7 . 

%t delights 


iuvat 
placet, it pleases 

interest, it makes a difference, 
concerns 

potest, it is possible, can 


118. Many so-called impersonal verbs may take, as 
subject, an infinitive, a neuter pronoun, or a clause: 

me pudet haec dicere, it makes me ashamed to say this, lit. to say 
these things makes me ashamed 
id non licet, that is not permitted 

accedebat ut caecus esset, there was the additional fact that he 
was blind, lit. that he was blind was added 


1 Lacking. 
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119. The passive of an intransitive verb is often used 
impersonally: 

itur (lit. it is being gone)^ he {she, it) goes, they go 
ventum est (lit. it has been or was come), he (she, it) has come, 
or came, they have come, or came 
pugnabatur (lit. it was being fotighi), a battle was in progress 
pugnandtiin est (lit. it must or ought to he fought), we {you, they, 
etc.) must or otight to, fight 

Peculiarities in Verb-Forms 

120. The following variations from the usual verb forms 
are sometimes found: 

L ~ont (3rd pers. plur. pres, ind.) for -unt after u or v: ruont, 
volvont, relinquont See § 398 (5). 

2. ““ibam ^ (impf.) and -ibo i (fut.) in the -ire f4th) conjugation 

for -iebam and -iam: audibam, audibo. Ibam and ibo 
are the regular forms of e5, go, 

3. Frequent omission of -vi-, -ve-, or -v- in the perfect, pluper- 

fect, and future perfect. 


INDICATIVE 


Perp. amasti 

(amavist!) 
delestl 
(delevisti) 
nosti 
(novisti) 
audlsti 
(audivisti) 
Plupp. amaram 
deleram 
noram 


amarunt 

(amaverunt) 

delerunt 

(deleverunt) 

norunt 

(noverunt) 

audierunt 

(audiverunt) 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

amarim 

(amaverim) 

delerim 

(deleverim) 

norim 

(ndverim) 

audierim 

(audiverim) 

amassem 

delessem 

nossem 

audissem 


1 In early Tatin and occasionally in later poetry. 
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Fut. ' amaro 
Pekf. delero 
n5ro 

audiero (audivero) 


INFINITIVE 

Peef. amasse (amavisse) 
delesse (delevisse) 
nosse (novisse) 
audisse (audivisse) 


4. Occasionai omission ^ of -is or -iss: 


INDICATIVE 

Peef. dixti (dixisti) 
duxti (duxisti) 
intellexti (intellexisti) 
scripsti (scripsisti) 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

Pltjpf. dixem (dixissem) 

grepsemus (erepsissemus) 
vixet (vixisset) 


INFINITIVE 

Peef. dixe (dixisse) 

decesse (decessisse) 
traxe (traxisse) 


5. Fut. Indicative forms in -so ^ and archaic Subjunctive forms 
inflected like the present subjunctive of esse (sim, sis, sit, 
etc.), in-sim: 

faxo (fac-so), servasso; faxim 
ausim, negassim 

6. -im, -is, -it, -int (present subjunctive) for -am, -as, -at, 
-ant in edim, edis, edit, edint. Duitn, duis, duit^ and duam, duas, 
duat, etc., occur in early Latin for dem, des, det, etc. 

7. -ier ^ for -i in the present infinitive passive: amarier, mone- 
rier, etc., for amari, etc. 

8. Die, due, fac, fer (imperatives), regularly used instead of 
dice,^ duce'* face,^ fere. Compounds of facid have the -e: cale- 
face, confice. In compounds of died and dued, the accent is not 
affected by the dropping of the e, e,g. educ. 


31 Chiefly archaic. 

* Similar peculiarities are seen in erSduit, perduim, perduit, etc. Compare sim 
(§ 84), velim, nolim, tnalim (§ 103). 

3 In early Latin and occasionally in later poetry, 

* These full fc»:ms are found in early Latin, 
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9. -tmdi and -tmdus, occasionally, for -endi and endtas in 
gerunds and gerundives of the -^re and -ire (third and fourth) 
conjugations. 

10. Frequent omission of forms of esse with participles: amatu- 
rus, amatus for amaturus esse, amatus esse. 

11. The occasional use. of such forms as coronatus M, Msti, 
fuit, etc., for coronatus sum, es, est, etc.; coronatus fueram, fueras, 
etc., for coronatus eram, eras, etc.; coronatus fuerd, fueris, etc., for 
coronatus ero, eris, etc,; sometimes also coronatus fuerim, fuissem, 
etc., for coronatus sim, essem, etc. But the participle in such 
cases is often felt as a predicate adjective. 

12. Exceptional quantities in verb-terminations: 

at,i -et,! -it ^ in the third person singular present indicative 
of the -ere, and -ire (first, second, and fourth) 
conjugations, respectively; rarely, by analogy, -it also in 
the -ere (third) conjugation. 

-Srunt, often for -erunt (third plural perfect indicative). 

-is, -itnus, -ids occasionally for -is, -imus, -Ms in the future 
perfect indicative. 

-at 1 for -St in the third singular active present subjunctive. 

-is, -imus, -itis occasionally for -is, -imus, -Ms in the perfect 
subjunctive. 

-^L- for -a- in all forms of dare except das, da, dans. 


1 In early Latin and occasionally in later poetry. 
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FORMATION OF WORDS 

WORDS FORMED BY SUFFIXES^ 

121. Nouns are formed by the following suffixes: 

1. Suffixes added to verb stems. 

a. Indicating the one who performs the act of the verb: 

-tor, 2 -sor: lector (lego), reader; tonsor (tondeo), barber. 
-trix: venatrix (venor), huntress. 

b. Indicating the act® of the verb : 

-io: legio (lego), a selecting ^ a levy. 

-tio: vocatio (voco), a calling. 

-sio : obsessio (obsideo) a blockade, 

-ittm: 2 odium (odi), hatred. 

-or: dolor (doled), suffering. 

-tura;^ sepultura (sepelio), burial. 

-sura, tonsura (tondeo), a 

* -tus: cantus (cand), 

-dd: cupidd (cupid), dmVe. 

“go: origd (oiior)j beginning. 

-men: certsimen (certo)^ a struggle. 

-monia: queiimdnia (queror), complaint. 

-mdmum:'^ alimonium (aid), nourishment. 

1 A suffix is an ending added to the stem of a word (with various phonetic changes) 
to indicate some special application of its general idea. 

2 Earely -tor and -ium are added to noun stems: viator (via) ; sacerdStium (sacerdos), 
’Sometimes the result of the act is indicated: legio, a legion; scriptura, something 
written. 

* Earely -tura and -monium are added to noun stems: litteratura; matrimonium. 
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c. Indicating the means by which (sometimes the place in 
which) the act of the verb is performed; rarely, the result of the 
act: 

-mentum: alimentum (aid), nourishment 
“bra: latebra (lated), hiding place. 

“brum: dMubrum (deluo), shrine. 

“Crum: sepulcrum (sepelio), tomb. 

“trum: aratrum (aro), plom 
“Ula: regula (reg5), 

“ulum: vinculum (vincio), chain. 

“bula: fabula (for), tale. 

“bulum: pabulum (pasco), /odder. 

“Culum: vehiculmn (veh5), 

2. Suffixes added to noun stems. 

a. Indicating a group, a quality, or an office, of the thing re- 
ferred to in the noun: 

“ium: collegium, college, a group of coUegae. 
hospitium (hospes), hospitality. 
sacerddtium (sacerdos), priestly office. 

h. Indicating the office of the person referred to in the noun: 
-atus; tribunatus (tribunus), trihuneship. 

c. Indicating a place occupied by the thing referred to in the 
noun: 

-arium: aermum (aes), ireas wry. 

-etum: mxu:tetum (murtus), a myriifo yrow. 

“turn: virgultum (virgula), 

“He: ovile (ovis), sheepfold. 

d. Indicating a son or descendant of the person referred to in 
the noun:’ 

“Ides : Dardamdes, descendant of Dardanus. 

-ades: ScipiSidQS, son of Scipio. 

“ides: Tydides, son of Tydms. 

“iades: Laertiades, descendant of Laertes. 


1 Such words are called patronymics. 
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e. Indicating a daughter or female descendant of the person 
referred to in the noun:V 

-els: 'Neteis, daughter of Nereus. 

“is: Tantalis, daughter of Tantalus, 

-ias: Thestias, daughter of Thestius. 

“ine : Neptuine, daughter of Neptune. 

“lone : Acrisidne, daughter of Acrisius, 

f. Indicating the small size of, or affection, pity, or contempt 
for, what is referred to in the noun:^ 

“lus: lapillus ® (lapis), 

-olus: gladiolus (gladius), little sword. 

“Ulus: rivulus (rivus), streamlet. 

^ “Culus: homunculus (homo), a little, poor, or insignificant 
man. 

g. Indicating one who handles the thing referred to in the noun : 

-mus: argentmus (argentum), money changer. 

h. Indicating the art, the vocation, the place of activity, or 
the feminine form, of the person referred to in the noun: 

“ina: medicina (medicus), the physician’s art. 
sutrina (sutor), shoemaker’s shop. 
re^a (rex), queen. 

3. Suffixes added to adjective stems. 

a. Forming an abstract noun corresponding to the quality 
indicated by the adjective: 

“ia: audacia (audax), 

“ies: pauperies (pauper), potJgrZy. 

-tia: tristitia (tristis), sadness. 

“ties: segnities (segnis), laziness. 

“tas: cMtas (cams), dearness. 

“tudo: magnitude (magnus), preaZness. 

“monia: acrimonia (acer), sZiarpness. 

1 Sueb. words are called paironj/mics. . 

s Such words are called dimintUives. They have corresponding feminine and neuter 
forms in -a and -um. 

» Originally lapidlus. 
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122. Adjectives are formed by the following suffixes: 

L Suffixes added to verb stems, 
a. Indicating inclination to perform the act of the verb: 

(pignb) , indined to fight 

-idus: pavidus (paved), inclined to fear, 

-tdus: bibulus (bibo), inclined to drmk. 

h. Indicating capability or worthiness of being the object of 
the act of the verb: 

-bills: amabilis (amo), worthy of being loved. 

-ilis: docilis (doced), capable of being taughL 

c. Adding to the idea of the verb the force of a present parti- 
ciple: 

-bundus: moribundus (morior), dying, 

-cundus: iucundus (iuvd), plensfng. 

d. Adding to the idea of the verb a force similar to that of an 
active or passive participle: 

-iivns: fugiWms fugitive (fleemg). 

“ivus: captivns (capid), captive (captured), 

2. Suffixes added to noun stems. 

a. Meaning made of, or resembling, the thing indicated by the 
noun: 

-eus: atmeus (aunim), 

-mus: faginus (fagus), o/ 6eecA 
-neus: ebumeus (ebur), of ivory, 

-nus: acemus (acer), of maple, 

b. Indicating abundance of the thing referred to in the noun: 

“dsus: ddidsus (odium)) full of hatred, 

-lentus: lutulentus (lutum), muddy. 

-lens: pestilens (pestis), pestilential. 

-idus: fiunidus (fumus), smoky. 
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c. Having tlie force of belonging or pertaining to tbe thing 
indicated by the noun : 

-alls: naturalis (natura), naiwaL 

-aris: popularis (populus), belonging to the people. 

-arms: statuarius (statua), belonging to statues. 

“ius : regius (rex) , regal. 

-icus: cMcus pertaining to a citizen. 

-icius: patricitis (patres) , patrician. 

: virilis (vir), manZ^/. 

-ivus: aesWms (aestas), pertaining to summer. 

“inus: marinus (mare), belonging to the sea. 

montanus (mons), belonging to a mountain. 
-ianus:^ Octavianus (Octavius), belonging to Octavius. 
-ensis:^ Caimensis (Cannae), of Cannae. 

-iensis:^ Atheniensis (Athenae), of Athens. 

-as: Arpinas (Arpinmn), of Arpinum. 

-aeus:^ Smymaeus (Smyrna), of Smyrna. 

d. Meaning provided with the thing indicated by the noun: 

-tus: barbatus (barba), bearded. 

3. Suffixes added to adjective stems. 

a. Indicating the small size of, or expressing pity or contempt 
for, that to which the adjective applies: 

-lus: misellus (miser), poor 

-olus: parvolus (parvus), little hit of a, poor little. 

-cuius: pauperculus (pauper), poor ZMe. 

4. Suffixes added to adverb stems. 

a. Forming adjectives corresponding to the adverb: 

-emus: hodiemus (hodie)^ of to-day. 

-teraus: hesternus (hen), of yesterday. 

-tinus: diutinus (diu), long continued. 

-tinus: intestinus (intus), mZornaZ. 


1 Added especially to stems of names of persons and places. 

2 Added especially to stems of names of persons. 

* Added especially to stems of names of places. 
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123* For the formation of adverbS; see § 57. 

124. Verbs are formed by the following suffixes: 

1. Suffixes added to verb stems 
a. Indicating the beginning of the act ^ of the verb: 

-sco: gelascd (gelo), begin to freeze. 

calesco (caieo), begin to be warm. 
concupisco (cupio), begin to desire, 
ohdomdsco (dotmio) , begin to sleep^ 

h. Indicating repeated action ^ of the verb: 

-t6: rapto (rapid), keep hurrying along ^ agitate. 

-ito: vocito (voco), be wont to call ^ keep calling. 

-so: cmso (cnxTo), run about. 

c. Indicating a desire to perform the act of the verb: 

-urio: esurio (edo), desire to eat, be hungry. 

parturio (pario), desire to bring forth, be in labor. 

d. Indicating eager or quick action of the verb: 

-esso : capesso (capid), caM ol 
-issd: petissd (peto), seek eagerly. 

e. Indicating subdued or trifling action of the verb: 

-illd: cantilld (cand), 

Note. Verbs are often derived also from noun and adjective stems: 
remigS (remex), row; medicor (medicus), heal; nomino (nomen), name; mitigo 
(mitis), make mild; laetor (laetus), be glad. 

WORDS FORMED BY COMPOSITION 

126. Two or more words may be united, with various 
phonetic changes, into one compound word. The connecting 
vowel is usually i, but it is often lacking altogether, especially 

i Such verbs are called inchoatives or inceptives, 

> Hence called frequentatives. 
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before an initial vowel The following will serve as illustra- 
tions of compound words. 


1. nouns: 

preposition + 
numeral 1 


or 

adverb 
noun 

2. adjectives: 


noun: proconsul (pro, cdnsul). 
verb: advena (ad, venid). 

triumvir (tres, vir). 
nefas (ne, fas). 


-f- noun: 

+ verb: matricida (mater, caedo). 


preposition (adverb) 

(adjective: permagnus (per, magnus) 
noun: alipes (^a, pes). 
verb : naufragus (navis, frango) . 
adjective + noun: magnanimus (magnus, animus). 


noun + 


3. adverbs: 


preposition + J 


noun: obviam (ob, via), 
adjective: denuo (de, novus), 
adverb: adhuc (ad, hue). 

[ pronoun: postei (post, is). 


4 . verbs: 

preposition 
noun 
verb 

adjective \ + verb 
adverb 
inseparable 
particle 


afiPero (ad, fero). 
anhnadvertd (animus, adverto). 
patefacio (pateo, facio). 
amplified (ampins, facio). 
satisfacid (satis, facid). 
disetuxd (dis-, currd). 


PART IV 


SYNTAX 

INTRODUCTORY MATTER 

126. Syntax treats of the grammatical use of words and 
the construction of sentences. 

127. Sentences may be classified as follows: 

1. A simple sentence is an independent sentence that has 
only one subject and one predicate, e.g, Caesar Galliam 
vicit, Caesar conquered Gaul. 

2. A compound sentence is a combination of two or more 
simple sentences, e.g. oppidum cepit et aedificia incendit, 
he captured the town and set fire to the huildings. 

3. A complex sentence is one that has at least one inde- 
pendent member and one dependent (subordinate) member, 
each with its own subject and predicate, e.g. epistulam 
legi quam Caesar scripsit, I read the letter that Caesar wrote. 

128. A clause is one of the members of a compound or a 
complex sentence. 

1. A main, or principal clause is the independent member 
of a complex sentence, e.g. epistulam le^ (above). 

2. A subordinate clause is a dependent member of a 
complex sentence, e.g. quam Caesar scripsit (above). 

3. Coordinate clauses are clauses that are treated alike 
grammatically, e.g. 

a. statim profectus est et urbem cepit, he set out at once 

and captured the city. 

b. imperavit ut statim proficisceretur et urbem caperet, 

he gave orders that he should set ovi at once and (that he) 

should capture the city. 
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4. A substantive clause is one used (like a noun) in some 
case-construction — usually as subject or object of a verb, 
or in apposition with a noun or pronoun, e.g. accedebat ut 
caecus essetj there was added (the fact) that he was blind. 

129. Parataxis is the ranging of sentences side by side with- 
out a connective, when one of them is logically dependent 
upon the other. When the logical dependence is indicated by 
an appropriate word, the arrangement is called hypotaxis. 

1. Parataxis: imper5; abeat, I order; let him go aioay. 

2. Hypotaxis : impero ut abeat, I order him to go away (lit. 
I order that he go away). 

130. A transitive verb is one that, in the active voice, 
requires an object in the accusative case to complete the 
sense: facit, Ae ?nate. 

An intransitive verb is one that does not require such an 
object to complete its meaning:^ vivit, Ae lives. But see 
§175,2. 

131. Sometimes a verb that is ordinarily transitive is 
used without an object. It is then said to be used absolutely. 

For the use of the accusative with so-called intransitive 
verbs, see § 176, 2. 

132. Many verbs have both transitive and intransitive 
meanings in common use, e.g.y dolere, deplore; be in pain, 
be sorry. 

133. The subject is that which the verb refers to as 
existing, acting, or being acted upon. The predicate is the 
verb with its modifiers and its predicate noun, adjective, or 
pronoun (§ 136), if there is one, 

134. The subject of a finite verb^ stands in the nominative 
case; the subject of an infinitive, in the accusative. But 
see § 306, 2. 

1 But an intransitive verb sometimes requires another case construction to complete 
its meaning; occurro, I meet (used with a dative). 

2 The term finite verb excludes the infinitive, the gerund, the supine, and the parti- 
..ciples,' ■ 
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It may be a noun, a pronoun, a phrase, or a clause; 

equus currit, the horse runs, 
is currit, he runs, 

errare humanum est, to err is human. 

quod venit mihi placet, that he has come delights me. 

136. A personal pronoun as subject of a finite verb is 
usually expressed only when emphasis or contrast is intended: 
ego sum, tu non es, I am, you are not. 

136. A predicate noun, adjective, or pronoun is one used 
with the verb as part of the thing predicated. It agrees in 
case with the noun or pronoun to which it refers; 

vvr est ^ miles ^ the man is a soldier. 
visus est bonus, he seemed good, 
bonus appellatus est, he was called good. 
si ego essem tu, if I were you. 

populus eum regem ^ creavit, the people elected him king. 
urbem iutam reddidit, he rendered the city safe. 

Other verbs often so used are: fio, nascor, evado {turn out to be), 

maneo ; deligor, putor, dicor, nominor. 

137. An appositive is a noun added to another noun or 
pronoun ® to identify or describe the same person or thing. 
It takes the case (and, if possible, the gender and number) 
of the word to which it refers and is said to be ^fin apposition” 
with it: 

Caesar dux urbem capi iussit, Caesar, the leader, ordered, etc. 
Caesarem suum amicum interfecit, he killed Caesar, his own 
friend. 

Athenae inventrices artium liberMium, Athens, the inventor of 
liberal arts. 

1 When est is thus used to connect a predicate noun, adjective, or pronoun with the 
subject, it is called a copula (a fie). 

’ Such an accusative is called a predicate accusative, just as rex in rex creatus est, 
he was elected king, is called a predicate nominative. 

’ Sometimes an appositive (usually in the accusative case) is in apposition with a 
clause; dfiserunt tribunal manus intentantfes, causam discordiae, they leave the tribunal 
shaking their fists, a cause of discord. 
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138. 1. Sometimes an appositive is less comprehensive 
than the word to which it refers. It is then said to be in 
partitive apposition with it: e.g, quisque in the following 
sentence: 

milites quisque paruerunt, the soldiers each obeyed, 

2. A word may be in apposition with a genitive implied 
in a possessive pronoun: 

mea ipsius sententia, my own opinion (mea ipsius = of me 

myself). 

3. Instead of an appositive with a towmname, indicating 
whither, whence, or where, a prepositional phrase is commonly 
used:^ 

Roma ex urbe praeclara^ from RomCy an illustrious city. 

Corinthi in cldrissimd oppiddj at Corinth, a very famous town. 

Athenas ad urbem fldrentissimam, to Athens, a highly prosper- 
ous town. 

139. As regards function a sentence may be 

1. Declarative, making a statement: 

nemo illud dicit (dicat, etc.), no one says that (would say, etc.). 

2. Interrogative, asking a question: 

quis illud dicit (dicat, etc.), who says that {would say, etc.)? 

3. Exclamatory, making an exclamation: 

quam sMtus fuit, how foolish he was! 

4. Imperative, expressing a command, request, or an 
exhortation: 

ite, go. eamus, lot us go. 

5. Optative, expressing a wish: 

veniat, may he come. 

1 TTrbe and oppido sometimes serve as appositives of a locative: Antiochiae celebri 
urbe, at Antioch^ a populous city. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

140. Some questions are introduced by interrogative prO“ 
nouns or adverbs and are naturally answered by a statement 
or its equivalent (never by yes or no) : 

quis locutus est? who spoke ego flocutus sum), I (spoke). 
quando venisti? when did you comef heri veni, I came yesterday. 

141. Some questions are naturally answered by yes or no. 
These are not introduced by any word translatable by a 
corresponding English word, but by 

1. -ne^ (an enclitic appended usually to the first word, 
sometimes to a later word)^ merely stamping the sentence 
as interrogative, without any implication as to whether the 
answer will be yes or no: 

timesne? are you afraidf 

Note. In questions introduced by -ne, it is often clear that the answer 
yes (sometimes no) is expected, but this is due to the context, not to any 
implication in the -ne. 

2. nonne, implying that the answer yes is expected:^ 
noime times? are you not afraidf 

3. num, implying that the answer no is expected: 
num times? you are not afraid, are you? 

4. no interrogative particle. Here the interrogative 
character of the sentence was originally^ indicated only by 
the context: 

vis mori? you want to die? non poterd? shall I not he ablef 

1 Sometimes -n: viden = videsne; ain = aisne; audin = audisne. 

* Sometimes -ne is appended to interrogative pronouns and adverbs that also have 
non-intcrrogative uses, merely to make it clear at a glance that the interrogative uae 
is intended, e.g. utrumne, whether; qume, whyf (utrum, as neuter of uter, and qui are 
often relatives). 

3 In nonne the -ne alone is the interrogative sign, performing here the same func- 
tion as when appended to other words; the affirmative answer is suggested solely by 
the non. 

< The interrogation point and other marlcs of punctuation are modern inventions. 
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5. an, usually remonstrating against a previous suggestion 
and implying that the answer to the question is self-evident: 

an ffle quemquam plus dflexit, or did he love any one moref 
(i.e. surely he did not). 

Note. In clas.sic.T,l Latin an is chiefly used to introduce the second part 
of an alternative question ( = or. See § 142). In early Latin it oftener 
introduces a single question. 

142. A double or alternative question (asking which of 
two or more things is true) is introduced by: 

utrum ) 

“-tie I . . . aii:^ 


titrmn eqties an senator est ] 

eqtiesne an senator est i is he a knight or a senator? (which?) 

eques an senator est J 

The answer to a double question is in the form of a state- 
ment, or an equivalent (never yes or no), e.g. he is a knight 
(not a senator). 

Such questions with an must be carefully distinguished 
from questions with aut: equesne aut senator est? would 
mean: is he a knight or senator? i.e. is he one of the two things? 
and the answer would be yes (f.e. he is one of the two), or no 
(i.e. he is not either one). 

143. Emotional questions are often accompanied by 
tandem, or by the enclitic -nam: quid tandem, quidnam = 

what in the world? pray what? 

itane aiebant tandem, pray, did they say that? 

^ 1 Sometimes (especially in poetry) -ne or anne is used for an. Occasionally in 
direct questions, regularly in indirect, or not is necne instead of annon. An is some- 
times used to begin a question, where a preceding titrum-clause is so clearly implied 
that the an may still be translated by or. But see | 141, 5. 
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144. A rhetorical question is any form of question that 
is equivalent to an emphatic statement and therefore 
expects no answer: 

quis tarn stultus est, who is so foolish? = 7io one is so foolish. 

quis dubitet,^ who would doubt? = no 07ie tvould doubt. 

quid faciam,^ what am I to do? = there is nothing for me to do. 

cur loquar, why should I speak? = there is no reason why I 
should speak. 

145. Latin equivalents for affirmative and negative an- 
swers are as follows: 

1. for yeSj certainly ^ etc.: sic, ita, certo, sane, etiam (== 
even so), verb, etc,, or a repetition of the verb. 

visne eamus, do you wish us to go? sane quidem, yeSj indeed. 

negasne, do you deny? nego, (yes), I do. 

2. for no, by no means, etc.: non, non ita, minime, etc., 
or a repetition of the verb (with a negative) : 

an haec contenmitis, or do you despise these things? minime, 
by no means. 

venitne, has he come? non venit, (no) he has not come. 

146. Immo corrects a previous statement, or a preceding 
question: 

1. as wholly opposed to the truth, = no indeed: 

etiam fatetur? immo pemegat, does he even confess it? Not at 
all, he flatly denies it. 

2. as true, but inadequately expressed; j/os 5ni^, nay 
rather, nay even: 

causa non bona est? immo optima, isnH the cause a good one? 
(good?) nay, the best of causes, rather. 

^ For the mood in dubitet, see § 282; for that in faciam, § 279, 4. 
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SYNTAX OF NOUNS 
Nominative 

147. The nominative is the case of 

1. the subject of a finite verb, 

2. an appositive of the subject, ^ 

3. a predicate noun or pronoun referring to the subject. 

Genitive 

148. The uses of the genitive correspond rather closely 
to the English use of the preposition of.^ They may be 
classified as follows: 

149. Possessive genitive, indicating a person or thing 
that possesses or has something: 

1. villa Ciceronis, the villa of Cicero » 
pater Caesaris, the father of Caesar, 
tectum templi, the roof of the temple, 

ad Veneris, to Venus' {temple ) ; compare “St. Peter^s^' 
(Cathedral). 

2. Peculiar developments of the possessive genitive: 

thnidi est fugere, it is {the part) of a coward to run away. 
equus mstar mentis, a horse as Mg as a mountain^ lit. the 
likeness of a mountain. 

postridie eius diei, on the next day, lit. on that day's next day, the 
-die (from dies) in the adverb retaining enough of the 
noun-idea to take a dependent genitive. 

Sopridie. But see §407. 

fuit hoc proprium popuH Rdmkm, this was peculiar to (the 
peculiar characteristic of) the Roman people. 

1 Sometimes a nominative is used where one would expect a vocative: 

nate, mea magna potentia solus, 0, my son, alone (the source of) my own great 

power; 

audi tu, populus Albanus, hear ye, Allan people (populus here being in apposi- 
tion with the nominative iu). 

2 For exceptions, see §§ 159, 160, 162. 
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fratiis similis est, he is like his brother (his brother^ s like)} 

So {equal to, the equal of), dispar, dissimilis, contrarius 
{the opposite) , aliexms. 
virtutis causa (gratia), /or the sake of virtue. 

Note. Causa and gratia in this sense are regularly postpositive. 

150. Subjective genitive, indicating a person or thing 
thought of as doing something: 

amor matris, the love of a mother {i.e. which a mother bestows). 

161. Objective genitive, indicating something felt as the 
object of a verb, expressed or implied. This genitive is used 
with nouns, adjectives, and verbs. 

1. With nouns: 

amor matris, love of {for) a mother (the mother being the object 
of an implied verb of loving). 

excessus vitae, withdrawal from ^ life (abandonment of it).® 

2. With adjectives: 

studiosus 
avidus 
cupidus * 
am^s 
diligens 

memor patriae, mindful of one^s country. 

So conscius, sharing the knowledge, conscious; compos, 
having control; fastidiosus,^ disdainful; ignarus, ignorant; 
inscius, ignorant; particeps, partaking; consors, partaking. 

1 Similis regularly takes the genitive of personal pronouns (mei, tui, etc.), and, in 
early Latin, also of nouns. Later the dative became equally common and ultimately 
much more common. See § 165. 

2 Various English prepositions may be used to express the objective relation: 
particeps, participating in; potens, powerful over, etc. 

* Compare urhem excSdere, to leave the dty. 

^ The genitive occurs also with the following verbs, corresponding to the above- 
mentioned adjectives, cupio, studeo, fastidio. 


potentiae, desirous of power (fond of, eager for, 
desiring, it). 
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3. With the following verbs: 

a. potior, get control or possessio7ij though commonly construed 
with the ablative (see § 192, 3, a), sometimes takes the 
genitive:^- 

urbis potiri, to get possession of the city. 

h. indiged, he in need (see under expressions of plenty and 
want, §152): 

indiged tui consili, I am in need of your advice. 

So occasionally egeo, he in need (but see § 187, 3). 

c. pudet, it ‘makes ashamed ) take the objective genitive with 
paenitet, it makes repent ^ the accusative of the person 
taedet, it makes iveary J affected:- 

me Chrysippi pudet, 1 am ashamed of Chrysippus^ lit. it 
makes me ashamed of Chrysippus. 

me consili paenitet, I repent of the plan^ lit. it makes me 
repent of the' plan. 

eos vitae taedet, they are tired of life, lit. it makes them 
tired of life. 

piget, it snakes disgusted, and miseret (miseretur), it 
makes compassionate, are similarly used (though the 
genitive with these w^ords is not translatable by of) 

me mei piget, I am disgusted with myself, 
tui me miseiet, I pity you. 

misereor and (in poetry) miseresco, take a similar genitive: 
tui misereor, I pity you. 


1 Rerura, instead of rebus, is regular with potior. 

2 Such so-called impersonal verbs may take, instead of an objective genitive, a neu- 
ter pronoun, an infinitive, or a clause, as subject nominative: ni§ hoc pudet, I am 
ashamed of this^ lit. this makes me ashamed; me pudet hoc dicere, lit. to say this makes 
me ashamed. 
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d. admoneo 1 remind ^ may take the genitive of the thing 
commoned [ (with the accusative of the person re- 
commonefacio J minded) 

me^um me miseriarmn commones, you remind me of 

my own troubles. 

Instead of the genitive of a neuter pronoun the accusa- 
tive (§ 176) is regularly used: 

me hoc admonet, he reminds ?nc (of) this, 

e, memini, reminiscor (rare), remember ^ he mindful^ and obli- 

^scor, forget j be forgetful^ take either the genitive or the 
accusative, without distinction, except that 

(1) the genitive is regular 

(a) with obliviscor, if the object is a person: 

Epicuri oblivisci, to forget (be forgetful of) 
Epicurus, 

(b) with memini, if the object is a personal or re- 

flexive pronoun: 

tui (mei, sui, etc.) meminit, he remembers (is 
mindful of) you (me, himself, etc.). 

Note also such uses of the genitive as venit 
mihi Platonis in mentem, 1 remember Plato, 
lit. there comes into my mind (remembrance) 
of Plato, 

(2) the accusative is regular 

(а) if the object is a neuter pronoun or adjective: 

omnia (haec) meminit, he remembers every- 
thing (these things) 

(б) with reminiscor, if the object refers to a person. 

1 Mo&eo is similarly used in post-Augustan times. 

* But dg with the ablative is more common with these verbs: aliquem dS aliqtiS 
rg admonere, to remind some one of something. 
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152v Genitive with words indicating plenty or want.^ 

' . 1. with adjectives: 

plenus (refertus) argenti, full of silver; inanis sanguinis, void of 
blood; eraditiSnis expers, devoid of learning; inops cibi, 
destitute of food . 

Note 1, For the genitive with dives, see § 160. 

Note 2. The ablative is sometimes used with plenus, refertus, inanis, 
inops. Compare § 192. Onustus with the genitive is rare. 

2. with verbs: 

compleo 2 and impleo,^ to fill, make full: 
implentur Bacchi, take their fill (are made full) of the wine-god 

Note. For indiged and ege6, he in need, see under objective genitive, 

§ 161 , 3 , 6 . 

163. Appositional genitive (in sense an appositive of the 
word it modifies) : 

nomen amicitiae, the name of friendship (= nomen amicitia, 
the word friendship), 

urbs Troiae, the city of Troy (== urbs Troia, the city Troy), 

164. Descriptive genitive. This describes something by 
indicating its quality, character, appearance, material, di- 
mension, or the like, and regularly has an adjective modifier: 

vir magnae auctoritatis (eius modi, cuius modi, etc.), a man of 
great influence (of that sort, of what sort, etc.), 
obtorti circulus auri, a chain of twisted gold, 
bellum decern annorum, a war of ten years (a ten-year war), 
mums trium pedum, a wall of three feet (a three-foot wall), i.e, 
three feet high (or wide, or long). 

Cf. Descriptive ablative, § 199. 

i Compare the genitive of specification (§ 160), which may have originated with 
this use, 

* Compleo and impleo usually take the ablative. 
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165. Genitive of value or indefinite price. 

^ The following adjectives, modifying some omitted^ geni- 
tive like preH, value, are used with esse, putare, aestimare, 
and similar words to express value: 

magni minimi maximi tanti*^ pluris*^ 

parvi plurimi quanti* minoris’^ 

auctoritas magni est, iujiueuce ts of Qveat value {iTupoTtauce, 

etc.). ^ 

virtus pluris aestimanda est quam utilitas, virtue ought to he 
regarded as of more importance than expediency. 

Note such similar genitives as flocci, assis, nihili: 

quae dicis assis non facio, 1 don’t care a copper for what you 
say, lit. I don’t make of a copper {copper’s value). 

Quanti, tanti, mindris, and pluris (starred above), with 
verbs of buying and selling, express indefinite^ price (the 
idea of value easily merging into that of price) : 

quanti vendidisti, at what price did you sellf 

166. Genitive of the whole, ^ used with words indicating 
part of the whole: 

VBXS part of the people, 
modius tritici, a peck of wheat, 
multum^ cibi, much food, lit. much of food. 

So with tantum, so much; quantum, how much? plus, more; 
plurimum, most; pmhmi, a little; minus, less; mmimum' 
least, very^ little; nihil, nothing; aliquid, something; quid, any- 
thing; quid, whatf; satis, enough; paxmR, too little, 

^ Sometimes expressed. 

.i it* 

* Deftmte (specified) price requires the ablative of means (of. S 200) Even in- 
IfT expressed by the ablatives quantO, magnO, parvo, minima 
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nemo militiim, no one of the soldiers. 

So with quis, who; primus, secundus, etc., the first, second, 
etc.; sapientissimus, optimus, etc., the wisest, best, etc.; 
sapientior, melior, etc., the wiser, better (of two), etc. 

167 . The following peculiar uses of the genitive of the 
whole should be noticed: 
ubi terramm 1 7 . , 

ubi gentiiim J ^ world)? 

id temporis, at that time, lit. that of time. 
id quod vestimentorum fuit arripuit, snatched what clothing 
there was, lit. that which of clothing. 
nihil 1 f nothing j 

quid \ncivl\ anything \ new, lit. of new. 
aliquid j ( something ] 

Only adjectives of the second declension have the con- 
struction exemplified in novi (above). Compare nihil triste, 
nothing serious, where tristis (genitive) would be impossible. 

1. For this genitive is sometimes substituted ex or de with 
the ablative; regularly so with qmdam and with cardinal 
numerals: 

qmdam (duo, optimi, etc.) ex plebe, certain (two, the best, etc.) 
of the commons. 

2. Mniia (plural) is a noun; mille (singular), an adjective. 
Hence duo millia hominum, two thousands (of) men, but 
mille homines, a thousand men. 

Note. The Latin genitive is not used as the equivalent of English 
expressions like 

so many of m are present: in Latin, tot nos adsumus, lit. so many we 
are present, 

two hundred of us have come: in Latin, ducenti venimus, lit. we two 
hundred ham come. 

all of us believe: in Latin, n6s omnesi credimus, lit. we all believe. 
The rest of the soldiers: in Latin, reliqui (ceteri) mHites, lit. the remain- 
ing (all the other) soldiers. 

1 Rarely, however, onmes is used with a genitive of the whole, e.g. praetomm 
omnfis, all of the praetors (Livy 24, 32, 8) ; Macedonum onm6s, all of the Macedonians 
(Livy 31, 45, 7). 
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168. Genitive of the charge, used with verbs of accusing/ 
convicting (condemning)/ acquitting.^ 

eum furti accusas, you accuse him of theft 
Catilinam maiestatis condenmare, to convict Catiline of trea- 
son, condemn Catiline for treason. 
eum iniuriaram absolvit, he acquitted him of assault. 
pr5ditionis accuses est, he was accused of treason. 
capitis danmm, to he convicted of a capital crime (lit. of the 
head). 

Note the phrase: reus caedis, one accused of murder. 

159. Genitive of the penalty. The penalty is usually ex- 
pressed by the ablative (see § 192, 3, c.), but sometimes by the 
genitive: 

long! laboris damnatus, condemned to (lit. of) long-continued toil. 
pecuniae damnatus, condemned to pay a fine. 

Note the phrase: voti damnatus = hating obtained one's wish (con- 
demned to pay one's vow) ; voti reus is used in the same sense. 

160. Genitive of specification"^ (especially common in 
poetry and late prose), specifying that in respect to which an 
adjective or expression is applicable: 

dives 5 opum, rich in resources; pauper ^ aquae, poor in water. 
pentasheUl, skilled in war. 
integer vitae, upright in life. 

Hnguae ferox, o/ speecA. 

So atrdx, incertus, consultus, imperitus, rudis, etc. 
praestantia virtutis, preeminence in virtue. 
ut tud consilid omnium rerum uti possim, that. I 7 nay he able 
to use your advice in all things. 

Acciiso, arguo, incuso, insimulo. 

* Condemnare, damnare, coargtio, convinco. 

* Absolve, libero. 

*The ablative of specification (| 191) is also used with most of the adjectives 'used 
with this genitive; e.g. itire peritus; pecore dives. 

s The genitive with dives and pauper might be placed under the genitive with words 
of plenty and want. See § 1S2. 
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16L Genitive (of the person concerned) with ref ert and 
interest j it concerns, is in the interest of. Ref ert, the earliest 
word ^ used in this construction, was felt (and sometimes 
written) as re fert (lit. it bears on, or in accordance with, the 
affair), in which the -re^ could be modified by the genitive 
of a noun or pronoun (is, ille, qui, aliquis, etc.), or bymea, 
tua, nostra, vestra, sua. Interest, originating later with a 
similar meaning, followed the analogy of ref ert and took the 
same constructions: 

regis ref ert interest), it concerns the king. 

eius (alicuius) interest, it concerns him {some one) . 

mea (nostra, tua, vestra, etc.), interest te venire, ^ it is important 
to me (us, you, etc.) that you come. 

(Hxit sua interesse, /ie said it concerned himself, lit. his own 
(affair, business). 

1. The degree of concern is expressed by 

a. The genitive of an adjective: 

tua magni (parvi) interest, it is of great (little) concern to you; 
compare § 165. 

b. An adverb: 

hoc* sociorum magnopere interest, this greatly concerns the 
allies. 

So multum,^ magis, plus,^ plurimum,^ nihil.^ 

162. Genitive of separation. Separation is commonly ex- 
pressed by the ablative (§ 187), but sometimes (chiefly in 
poetry) the genitive is used, in imitation of a Greek idiom, 
with such verbs as abstineo, refrain from; desind, cease from; 
solv5, free from: desine querellarum, cease from complaints. 

1 Ref ert became rare after Plautus and Terence, interest, very common. 

* Possibly an ablative of accordance (§ 189). 

3 A neuter pronoun, an infinitive, an ut (ne)-clause, or an indirect question may 
be used as subject of interest or r€f ert. 

^ The adverbs multum, plus, plurimum, etc., were originally accusatives. See §175, 3. 
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163. Genitives are often used predicatively: 

ilia villa est Ciceroms, that villa is Cicero’s. 

virtus mirarmn virium est, virtue has (is of) wonderful power. 

Dative 

164, The dative case, as a rule, represents ideas expressed 
in English by to and for.^ The various uses may be classified 
asfollows: 

166. Dative (a) with adjectives similar in meaning to those 
followed by to or for in English 

iucundus, pleasing ' 
utilis, useful 

propitius, favorable Germ^is, to the Germans. 
similis, similar 

mihi facile atque utile, easy and advantageous for me. 
aptus (idoneus) ceiStriSt^ suitable for a camp. 

(b) with verbs equivalent to est with the ad- 
jectives above indicated: 
libet, is pleasing. 

it is useful. 

expedit, it is expedient, 
it is suitable, 
it is evident. 

licet, it is permitted (permissible). 


But to, when the dominant idea is one of motion to (as with verbs of coming, 
going, etc.) is in Latin usually ad with the accusative, e.g. ad me v§nit (misit, tulit)! 
For in the sense of instead of, in favor of, in behalf of, in return for, in proportion to is 
expressed by pro with the ablative, 

2 Occasionally also with adverbs, e.g. convenienter naturae vivere, to live conform- 
ably to nature. Adjectives taking the dative are those with the following meanings 
and, as a rule, their opposites: frimdly, suitable, similar, equal, near, joined, related, 
favorable, useful, pleasing, advantageous, obedient, good, harmful, sufficient, necessary 
threatening, indulgent, trusting, faithfvl, permissible, devoted, evident, opposed. Iratus 
also takes the dative. 

» Akin to the dative of purpose: § 172. 
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166. Dative with the following verbs and their compounds;^ 

make equal, 
atodlior, bring aid, 
cede, yield, 

oxh^b y trust {to) j believe, 
faved, favor ^ be favorable, 
fidd,2 trust, 

gratulor,* be grateful^ be joyful^ congratulate, 
igXLQScbj forgive f be forgiving, 
indulged, indulge^ be indulgent, 
xxbBCOx^ be angry, 
imperd, order, give orders, 

{ixmdeb^ envy, be envious),^ 
medeor* heal, be healing, 
rsmiox, threaten, be threatening, 
moderor,* set a limit (modus), to restrain, 
iLocebi be injurious, do harm, 

^aicb, spare, be sparing ox lenient, 

pared, obey, be obedient, 

plsiceb, please, be pleasing, 

sexvib, serve, be subservient, 

stadeb, be favorable, ox zealous, 

suMed, advise (make pleasing),^ 

satisfacid,* satisfy, do enough, make satisfactory, 

temperd,* be moderate. 

Note, A few other verbs, similarly used with the dative, are occasionally 
found: aemulor, adiilor, blandior, famulor, gratificor, medicor, mSrigeror, 
palpor, opitulor, suffragor. Poets use the dative freely with pugn5, certo, 
luctor, misced, haered. Many verbs commonly classed with these take 

* Verbs marked with a star (*) in the above list are those that the student will be 
likely to meet least often. 

1 The use of the dative with these verbs is akin sometimes to the dative with ad- 
jectives (§ 166), sometimes to the dative of indirect object (§ 167), but the English 
translation often obscures this fact. 

2 Chiefly in compounds : conf idd, di^ido, dislrusL 

3 Invideo, look against, envy, probably belongs under the dative with prepositional 
compounds (§ 168). 

Suadeo (etymologically connected with suavis, sweet, pleasing) originally meant 
make pleasing ; pQTSuddedf make very pleasing, persuade. 
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the dative under the rule for prepositional compounds (see § 168), e,g, 
succurro, subvenio, or under § 167, e.g. condSnd, which takes the dative 
for the same reason as don6 and do, gim, 

imperat aut servit pecunia cuique, money is each man^s master 
or his slave, 

nemo mihi persuadebit, no one will persuade me, 

legioni decimae maxima confidebat,i }iq trusted (to) the tenth 
legion most of all. 

For the retained dative with the passive of such verbs, see § 169. 

167. Dative of indirect object, used with verbs corre- 
sponding to those followed by to in English, i.e. verbs of 
happening, giving, saying, showing, owing, entrusting, etc. 

Such are: accidit, commendo, committo, contingit, died 
(and its compounds); do, dond, evenit; largior; mandd, 
narrd, negd, nuntid, permittd, polliceor, praebed, praecipid, 
praescribd (give instructions)] responded; 

sponded, tradd, tribud, etc. 

haec vdbis dicam, I will say this to you, 

hoc mihi contigit uni, this has happened to me alone. 

Verbs of writing, sending, bringing take ad with the 
accusative when the idea of coming or going to a person is 
predominant; the dative, when the idea of interest is pre- 
dominant. 

epistulam ad te scrips! (misi, tuli), I wrote (sent, brought) a 
letter to you, 

epistulam tibi scrips!, I wrote you a letter (not merely to you 
but /or you). 

168. Dative with prepositional compounds.^ The dative 
is often used with verbs compounded with any preposition 
(except per, praeter, trans) or with the prefix re-,^ when 

1 C5nndo also takes the ablative. Compare English trust in, as well as trust to. 

* The dative with prepositional compounds is often akin to the dative of indirect 
object. 

3 In resisto, starul against, resist, repugno, fight against, rependo, weigh against 
and similar compounds, re- has the same force as ob in obsisto, etc., e.g. fatis fata 
tependens, weighing fate against fate. 
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these add prepositional force^ to the simple verbs. If the 
simple verb of the compound is transitive the compound 
may take, besides the dative, a direct object in the accusative. 

exercitui praeesse, he in command of an army^ lit. he before 
(over) an army, 

sermoni interesse, he 'present at (lit. he amid) the conversation, 
belliHn Romanis inferre, bring war against the Romans. 
parva magnis conferre,^ compare (lit. bring with) small things 
with great. 

aliquid aHcui rei circtimdare,^ put something around something. 

Sometimes the English translation obscures the force of 
the preposition or the re-, e.g. 

Lucius filio subvenit, Lucanus came to the aid of (lit. came 
under) his son. 

hosti resistere (obsistere), resist (lit. stand against) the foe. 
invideo, envy (lit. look against).^ 

Note the expression alicui interdicere aqua et igni, forbid some one 
{prohibit some one from) fire and water. 

1. The following exceptions to the rule for prepositional 
compounds should be noted: 

a. Compounds formed by prepositions with verbs of 
coming and going ^ usually take constructions other than the 

1 That is, when the preposition or re- adds to the verb with which it is compounded 
a force equivalent to against^ in^ into, to, for {^ to the interest of), toward, at, near, 
upon, before, after, under, over, around, with. The dative is not used (except for reasons 
not concerned with the preposition) with compounds in which the preposition or re- 
has adverbial force, e.g. consumd, consume, lit. take completely; convocd, call together; 
improbo, disapprove; impello, urge forward, urge on; recipio, take hack. Be, e (ex), 
ab (a) in compounds regularly have adverbial force, e.g. deripid, eripio, snatch away. 
For the dative of reference (separation) with such compounds, see § 173, 1. 

* The preposition cum appears in compounds as com (con), co. 

2 Circumdd sometimes takes the construction aliquid aliqua re, surround something 
with something. Compare aliquid alicui ddnare, present something to someone, and 
aliquem aliqui re donire, present someone with something. Circumfundo and indu5 
also admit both constructions. 

* See page 129, footnote 3. 

« For instance, adeo, advenio, circumeo, circumvenio, praecedo, aggredior, in- 
venio, etc. 
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dative, e.g. aliquem adire or ad aliquem adire, to approach 
some one; hostes circumvenire, to surround the enemy; 
hostes aggredi, to approach (or attack) the enemy, 

b. Of other exceptions the more common are circumstOj 
surround (and numerous other compounds of circum), adfoij 
accostj alloquor, accost^ adspicio, behold, oppugnd, attack, 
obsided, besiege, effugio, escape, which take the accusative. 

169. The retained dative. Verbs which take the dative 
in the active construction retain the dative unchanged in 
the passive. If the verb is intransitive, its passive is used 
impersonally: 

mihi persuasum est, I was persuaded, lit. it was persuaded 
{made agreeable) to me. 

tibi parcendum est, you must he spared, lit. it must he spared to 


ei servitur, he is being served, lit. it is being served to him. 

If, in the active, the verb takes an accusative as well as a 
dative, the accusative becomes the subject in the passive: 

bellum RomMs illatum est, war was brought against the 
Romans. 

170. Dative of possession, more commonly used with 
some form of esse: 

mihi est frater, I have a brother , lit. there is to me a brother, 
ei nomen fuit lulius (or Iuli5),i he had the name Julius, lit. 

there was to him the name Julius. 

171. Dative of agent, used instead of a (ab) with the ablative : 
1. regularly with the gerundive and often with the perfect 

passive participle: 

mihi res publica defendenda est, 1 must defend my country, 
lit. my country must be defended by me. 
omnia mihi pro-visa sunt, I have attended to everything, lit. all 
things have been provided by me, 

1 In such expressions the name itself often becomes dative by attraction. 
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2. occasionally (especially in poetry and late prose) with 
other passive forms: 

neque ceridtur iilli homini, nor is he seen by any one. 

But a (ab) with the ablative is used where the dative 
would be ambiguous: 

ei a me gratia referenda est, 1 must show hm gratitude.^ 

172. Dative of purpose, indicating the purpose served or 
(especially with esse) that which sonaething tends to be. It is 
often accompanied by a dative of reference (see § 173). 

1. nobis usui est, it is of (lit, for) advantage to us. 

cui bond est, to whom is it of advantage {lit. for good)"? 
filia mihi magnae curae est, my daughter is (for) a great care 
to me. 

2. urbi milites praesidid mittere, to send soldiers to guard the 

city (lit. for a guard unto the city). 
prima legio ei auxilio venit, the first legion came to his aid 
{lit. for aid unto him). 

3. locum castris deligit, he selects a place for a camp>. 
tritimviri agrd dandd,^ triumvirs for distributing land. 

173. Dative of reference, used of the person (or thing) 
concerned, or interested, in the general idea of the sentence, 
otherwise than as indicated in the uses above mentioned: 

consurrexisse omnes illi dicuntur, all are said to have risen in 
a body to do him honor ^ lit. for {to) him. 
erit ille mibi deus, he will he a god in my eyes {to me, for me). 
quid sibi vult, what does he mean, lit. wish for himself f 
alicui obviam (obvius) esse (fieri, venire), meet some one, lit. be 
{become, come) in the loay to some one. 
est urbe egressis tumulus, as you come out of the city there is a 
mound, lit. to {for) those having come out of the city. 
alicui nubere, put on a veil for {marry) some one. 

1 If mihi were here used, instead of a me, it would be uncertain whether the ei or 
the mihi was the agent. 

2 The use of a dative modifying a noun is rare. 
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The English possessive often makes a convenient (though inex- 
act) translation of this dative: 

el me ad pedes abieci, I threw myself at Ms feet^ lit. threw myself 
at the feet to (for) him. 

1. A similar dative (the so-called dative of separation) 
is used with verbs of taking away and being away (chiefly 
compounds of ab, de, ex, ad) and sometimes, especially in 
poetry, keeping something away: 

classem Caesari eripere, take Caesar^ s fleet away from him^ lit. 
take the fleet away for ^ (unto) Caesar. 

nihil mihi deest (abest), I lack nothing, lit. nothing is away 
for me, is lacking to me. 

hunc arcebis pecori, you are to keep this away from the flock, 
i.e. for the flock. 

When something is taken from an inanimate thing the 
ablative (usually with a preposition) is more commonly used, 
as the dative implies interest and an inanimate thing feels 
no interest. 

Note. Poets extend this use of the dative: silici scintillam excudit, 
struck a spark from flint. 

2. The ethical dative (always a personal pronoun) repre- 
sents the extreme development of the dative of reference: 

tibi repente venit ad me Caninius, mind you (Td have you 
know), all of a sudden came Caninius to me. 

quid mihi Celsus agit, what is Celsus doing, I should like to 
knowf 

174. Dative of limit (or direction) of motion, chiefly 
found in poetry: 

it cltoor caelo, a cry ascends to heaven. 

Note. For the usual prose method of expressing limit of motion, see- 
§ 178 . 

1 Compare the English for used in the sense of something disadvantageous, e.g. I 
boxed his ears for him. 
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Accusative 

176. The various uses of the accusative may be classified 
as follows: 

Accusative of direct object (the most common use of this 
case) : 

epistulam ^ tibi scripsi (misi), 1 wrote (sent) you a letter. 

1. A passive form sometimes in poetry takes an accusative 
in imitation of the Greek middle voice representing the 
subject as acting upon himself (instead of being acted upon) : 

inutile femim cingitur, he girds on the useless steel. 

So mduoT, put on. 

nodo sinus ^ collecta, having gathered her robes in a knot. 

In Satyrum movetur, dances like a satyr ^ Satyrum is predicate 
accusative (page 114, footnote 2); lit. moves himself as a satyr. 

2. Even an intransitive verb involves a noun in the 
accusative called an inner object, e.g. 

possum, he able — have power. 

gemo, groan = utter a groan. 

peccare, sin = commit a sin, make a mistake. 

This inner object is often modified by an adjective: 
hoc possum, I have this power. 
multa gemit, utters many groans. 
multa peccat, makes many mistakes. 
ld%m make the same boast. 

quid in hello poterant, what power did they have in war? 
multa dubitare, have many doubts (not equivalent to doubt many 
things). 

acerba tuens, presenting furious looks, ^^lookmg daggers.’^ 

1 Epistulam as the object of scripsi is the so-called accusative of result produced, 
the letter being the result of the ■writing. As the object of misi, it is the so-called 
accusative of the thing affected. In this case the letter previously existed and some- 
thing is merely done to it. 

2 Such uses of the accusative are often not distinguishable from the accusative of 
specification (§ 181). Compare the similar use of the ablative of specification with 
perfect passive participles; see page 140, footnote 2. 
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3. Adjectives and pronouns thus used to modify an inner 
object easily develop into adverbs and the dividing line is 
often indistinguishable: 

duke ridentem, smiling a sweet smilej smiling sweetly, 

multuin (plurimtun) ^ valet, has much {most) strength, is very 
{most) powerful. . 

4. Sometimes the involved noun is actually expressed 
(cognate accusative, i.e. accusative of kindred meaning): 

vitam vivere, live a life. 

somnimn somniare, dream a dream. 

5. Transitive verbs may take an inner object: 

Olympia vincit, wins Olympic victories, lit. conquers Olympic 
{conquests). 

In the passive: 

coronari Olympia, receive Olympic garlands, lit. he crowned 
Olympic. 

Note. For the inner object used as a second object, see § 176, 1. 

6. Note such transitive uses of so-called intransitive verbs 
as: 

aequor navigare, to sail the sea. 

stadium currit, runs a race-course. 

Compare runs (walks) the streets, foot it, walk it. 

176. Double Accusatives: 

1. An accusative of the inner object (neuter pronoun or 
adjective), coupled with the ordinary accusative of direct 
object, is used with mone5, admoneo, commoneo, accusd, 
arguo, cogo: 

te hoc moneo, I give you this advice, lit. advise you this. 

id cogit omnis, forces everybody {to) this. 

1 Such adverbs as multum, plurimum, etc., may have been influenced, in their de- 
velopment from adjectives, by the aocpsative of extent (§ 177). 
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2. A predicate accusative (noun or adjective; see page 114, 
footnote 2), coupled with the accusative of direct object, 
is used, as in English, with verbs of calling j choosing j making, 
regarding, naming, showing, etc.: 

Ciceronem consulem 1 cremt, made Cwc 

tirbem Rdmain i vocavit, called the city. Rome, 

mflites alacriores ^ effecit (reddidit), made the soldiers more eager, 

allt^uem amicum ^puto (duc5, etc.)^ regard someone as a friend. 

In the passive^ the predicate accusative becomes the 
predicate nominative : 

Cicero consul creatus est, Cicero was elected consul. 

3. An accusative of the person coupled with an accusative 
of the thing is used with 

doceo (and its compounds), teach, posed 
oro, heg. reposed 

rogd, request, inquire. exposed demand. 

interrogd, inquire. postuld 

celd, conceal. flagitd 

puerds litteras docere, teach boys their letters. 
me sententiam rogavit, asked me my opinion. 
aliquid aliquem celare (j^oscere), conceal {demand) something 
from some one. 

Cf. si quid me vis, if you want anything from me. 

The passive construction retains the accusative of the 
thing unchanged: ® 

sententiam rogatus sum, I was ashed my opinion. 

Celd, doceo, interrogd, also take de with the ablative of 
the thing. Verbs of demanding often (postuld regularly) 
take ab of the person: 

aliquid ab aliqud postulare. 


1 Predicate accusative. 

* Reddo, efficid do not, with rare exceptions, admit the passive use, 
3 This accusative is then called the retained accusative. 
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4. Compounds of trans, circum, praeter with transitive 
verbs may take two accusatives, one as object of the verb, 
the other as object of the preposition: 

firnnen exercitum traducere, lead an army across a river, 
quos praesidia circumduxit, who7n he led around the fortifications. 

Compare also: aliquid animum advertere, turn the atten- 
tion to something. 

Passive use: Thapsum praetervehor, I am being carried 
past Thapsus, 

177. Accusative of extent is used to indicate extent of 
space or duration of time: 

1 . eos multa millia passuum prosecuti, having followed them many 

miles. 

fossas qumdecim pedes latas, trenches fifteen feet wide (wide 
to a distance of fifteen feet), 

2. duas horas manere, remain two hours, 

noctes diesque vigilare, he awake for days and nights. 
viginti annos natus, born twenty years ^ i.e, twenty years old, 
abhinc ^ duos menses, two months ago. 

178. Accusative of limit of motion, used with domum 
(dom5s), in the sense of homCj^ rus, and names of towns and 
small islands: 

dom\mL (ms) lednty returned home {to the country), 

Aihen&s Ivitj went to Athens. 

Rhodum navigare, sail to Rhodes, 

Note also: infitias ire, to deny, lit. go to a denial, 
exseqpms xse, go to a funeral. 


1 Abhinc is also used with the ablative of degree of difference (§ 198). 

2 When domus means Aowse, a preposition is used: ad (in) domum. 
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1. With the above-mentioned exceptions, place whither is 
regularly expressed by prepositions (ad, in, sub) with the 
accusative : 

I Graeciam, to (into) Greece. 
urbem, to (into) the city. 

XJbios, to (into, among) the Ubii, 
sub pontem ire, go under the bridge. 

Ad before the name of a town means near, toward, or to 
the vicinity of. 

2. Urbem and oppidum are seldom used in apposition 
with a town-name in this construction, but require a preposi- 
tion (cf. § 187), thus: 

Tarquinios ad urbem florentissimam, to Tarquinii, a very 
flourishing city. 

3. Notice the following variations from the English idiom: 

res ad Chrysogoniun in castra^ L. Sullae Volaterras^ defer- 
tur, lit. the matter is reported to Chrysogonus into SulWs 
camp to Volaterrae (English idiom: to Chrysogonus in Sultans ^ 
camp at Volaterrae).^ 

4. Poets freely omit ad and in before any noun denoting 
place, rarely before one denoting people: 

Italiam venit, /le came ^0 

Vokamldxbs, we are to go to the Africans. 

179. Accusative of exclamation (usually accompanied by 
an adjective), indicating the object of emotion: 

O fortunatam rem publicam, 0 fortunate state! 
me misetxmL, wretched me! 

1 The Latin usually treats prepositional phrases and locative expressions as ad- 
verbial, in castra and Volaterras here modifying dSfertur. The English freely treats 
such expressions as adjectival modifying nouns. For instance “in Sulla^s camp^* 
(above) modifies “ai Votoerroe” modifies camp. 
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180. Subject accusative, used as the subject of the infinitive : 

(Hcd te err^e, I say that you are mistaken. 

But the subject of the historical infinitive (§ 306, 2) is in 
the nominative. 

181. Accusative of specification (respect)^ indicating that 
in respect to which an adjective or verb is applicable: 

tremit artus, lit. trembles in (as to) his limbs. 

6s deo similis, with a face like a god^s^ lit. similar to a god as 
to his face. 

cetera egregius, excellent in every other respect, lit. as to the 
other things. 

femur ^ ictus, hit in (as to) the thigh, 

cinctus tempora 2 hedera, having Ms temples wreathed with ivy, 
lit. wreathed with ivy as to his temples. But see § 175, 1, 

1. The following expressions belong to this use of the 
accusative: 

magnam (bonam) partem, in large part (as to a large part) 

maximam partem, for the most part. 

meam (tuam, etc.) vicem,» /or my (your, etc.) part. 

quod siybut if , and if , ]it. as to which, if . 

182. The following uses of the accusative are of uncertain 
origin: 

id genus, of that kind. 

virile (muliebre) secus, of male (female) sex. 

id temporis (aetatis), at that time (age). 

1 Called also Greek or synecdochical accusative. This use of the accusative, rare 
in classical prose, was greatly extended by Augustan poets and later writers under the 
influence of Greek, in which language a similar use of the accusative was common. 

® In cases like femur ictus and cinctus tempora the accusative is commonly regarded 
as object of the perfect passive participle used like the middle voice in Greek. The 
Greek middle probably helped the spread of the construction, but there is no essential 
difference between the accusatives in caput nudatus, lared as to his head, and caput 
nudus, bare as to his head. With nudus, caput must be ah accusative of specification. 
Compare the accusative with saucius and sauciatus. The similar use of the ablative 
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183. A noun or pronoun in apposition with a whole 
clause commonly stands in the accusative as the result of 
attraction to some accusative in the clause: 

deserunt tribunal manus intentantes, causam discordiae, they 
leave the trihujial^ with threatening gestures ^ a cause of discord. 

184. Accusative with prepositions. See under Prepositions^ 
§207. 

Vocative 

185. The vocative is the case of direct address. 

quousque abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra, how long, Catiline^ 
will you abuse our patience f 

Note. For tbe us© of the nominative where the vocative would be 
expected, see page 119, footnote 1. 


Ablative • 

186. The Latin ablative represents, historically, three 
different cases: 

The true ablative (the from-case), 

The instrumental (the wherewith- or by-case), 

The locative (the in- or on-case). 

Its uses may be classified as follows: 

187. Ablative of separation, indicating 

1. Place from which, with verbs meaning to come, go, 
depart, etc. This use in classical prose is confined chiefly^ to 
names of towns and small islands, domo, and rure: 

Roraa venire, come from Rome. 

Athenis proficisci, set out from Athens. 

Dels redire, return from Delos. 
domo abire, go away from home. 
rure reverti, return from the country. 


1 Exceptions occur, especially with verbs compounded with ah, de, or ex. 
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Urbe and oppido are seldom used in apposition with a 
town-name in this construction, but require a preposition, 
thus: 

Curibus ex oppido Sabindrmn, from Cures , a town of the Sabines. 
Cf. § 178, 2. 

2. Source from which (parentage, family, etc.), with 
participles meaning born, descended, etc. 

deo natus born of a god. 

So with ortus, editus,^ satus,^ etc. 
e5 genere ortus, sprung from that stock. 

3. Separation or freedom from, with verbs meaning to 
free, keep away, deprive, he without,'^ etc., and with corres- 
ponding adjectives: 

Genn^os suis ftnibus probibent, keep the Ger^nans from their 
territory. « 

proelio abstinere, refrain from battle, 
ediquem YiiR pnv^e, deprive some one of life. 
hostem annis exuere, strip the enemy of his arms. 
omnibus rebus egere,^ be in need of everything. 
liber cura, free from care. 
nuda praesidio, stripped of protection. 

Note 1. Except as above indicated, a preposition (ab, ex, or de) is 
regularly required in classical prose to express the idea of /rom,^ 

a. with place from which (except names of towns, small islands, domo, 
rures) (See § 187, 1). 

ab Italia proficisci, out from Italy, 
ex STlvk YetirQ, come out of the woods. 

1 Poetical with these words. 

2 Such are: Iibero, solvo, levo, privo, spolio, exu5, frauds, nudo; abstineo, desists ; 
prohibeS, arceS; egeo, careS, vacS; liber, nudus, orbus, vacuus. But, instead of the 
ablative alone, a preposition is often used with liberS, with verbs of removing and 

ai4!02/, and with liber, nudus, etc. 

3 But indigeS regularly takes the genitive (§ 151, 3, 6). 

< But see the so-called dative of separation, § 173, 1. 

Notice that it is with these same classes of words that place in which may be 
expressed without a preposition, § 201 , 6. 
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Even with names of towns and small islands, a preposition is used to 
express the idea from the ncinity of or distance from: 

a Roma, from the vicinity of Rome. 

longe ab Athenis esse (abesse) , to he far away from Athens. 

h, with ablatives used after compounds of dis- and se-, e.g. dissentiS, 
differs, separo, secerno, secludo, etc. : 

ab aliquo dissentire, differ from some one. 

c. with ablatives referring to persons:! 

urbem a tyranno Kberare, free a city from a tyrant, 
ex te natus, sprung from you. 

Note 2. Poets and late prose writers freely omit the preposition where 
it would ordinarily be used in classical prose. 

188. Ablative of cause, to be translated by on account of, 

or an equivalent expression: 

exsUm gaxLdid, I leaped for joy {i.e. on account of joy). 
amore ardere, burn with passion (i.e. mi account of passion), 
lovis iussu venio, I come at (on account of) Jove^s bidding, 
victoria gloriari, 0 / a 

Note the use of causa (gratia) and ndmine: 

pecuniae causa 2 (gratia 2 ), for the sake of money. 

haec aimcitiae nomine peto, 1 ask this in the name of friendship. 

ndmine med (tuo, su5, etc.), in my name, on my account, etc. 

189. Ablative of accordance, to be translated by according 
to, in accordance with, ov an equivalent expression: 

more Romluid, in accordance with the Roman custom, 

SButenim, in (according to) my opinion. 
mea (tua, sua, etc.) sponte, of my (your, his, etc.) own accord. 

! Except nouns of immediate parentage, family, or stock with natus and ortus 
(see § 187, 2). But pronouns of parentage regularly (nouns sometimes) take ex: 
ex me natus, lit. horn from me, 

2 Causa and gratia, when thus used, are regularly postpositive. 
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190. Ablative of comparison, used with comparatives as 
an equivalent of quam {than) with a nominative or an 
accusative : ^ 

Cato est Cicerone eloquentior (= eloquentior quam Cicero), 
Cato is more eloqmnt than Cicero. 

Catonem Cicerone eloquentiorem ( = Catonem eloquentiorem 
quam Ciceronem) ^ habuit, he held Cato {to he) more eloquent 

than Cicero. 

Quam is often omitted with plus, minus, amplius, longius 
without affecting case constructions: 

plus septingenti capti stmt, more than 700 imre captured. 
minus annum vixit, lived less than a year. 

Noteworthy phrases: 

opinione celerius, more quickly than expected (lit* than opinion), 
plus more than {lihat is) jus^ 
another than Lysippus. 

191. Ablative of specification, specifying that in respect 
to which an adjective or other word is applicable: 

claudus alterd pede, lame in one foot. 
ceteros sapientia superat, surpasses the rest in wisdom. 
dignus amcitia, worthy of friendship {in res 2 )ect to friendship). 

indignus, unworthy, dignor {deem worthy). 
mirabile dictu, wonderful to tell, lit. in respect to the telling. 
maior natu, older, lit. greater in respect to birth. 
maximus natu, 
xninor natu, younger. 

192. Ablative of means or instrument, to be translated by 
with, by means of, or an equivalent expression. 

1. dolore opprimi, he overwhelmed with grief. 
gladio occisus, slain by the sword. 

1 Uelativc pronouns require this construction (instead of quam with the nominative 
or accusative : quo nem5 perltior erat, no on. waLore smT 

Attracted to agree in case with Uie preceding accusative (as usual after ouam>. 
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proelid ^ vincere, conquer in battUf lit. by battle. 

proeHo lacessere, challenge to battUy lit. provoke with battle. 

manu ^ tenere, hold in (with) the hand. 

Continerl, consisty consistere, consist, abundare, abound, 
redundare, overflow, etc. a^nd adjectives like plenus ^ (full, 
filled), opimiis, rich, contentus, content, take this ablative: 

vita corpore et spiritu continetur, life consists of (lit. is held 
together by) body and spirit. 
porco abundat, abounds in (with) swine. 

2. Persons are sometimes treated as means: 

montem hominibus complevit, filled the mountain with men. 
quid te fiet, ivhat will become of you (lit. will be done with you)? 
qxxid eo faciatis, what are you to do with himf 

3. Special uses of this ablative are: 

а. Ablative with utor, use, fruor, enjoy, fungor, perform, 
potior, take possession of, vescor, eatj and their compounds: 

manu uti, use the hand, lit. profit by the hand. 
cibo frui, enjoy food, lit. enjoy oneself with food. 

Similarly fungor originally meant busy oneself, potior, become 
powerful, vescor, feed oneself (i.e. with or by means of something). 

Note. In early Latin these verbs often take the accusative. For potior 
with the genitive, see § 151, 3 a. 

б. Ablative of the route by which: 

Aurelia via profectus est, set out by the Aurelian road. 

c. Ablative of the penalty, with verbs of condemning 
(but see § 159): 

capite danm^e, to condemn to death, lit. with the head. 
pecunia damnare, to condemn to pay a fine, lit. condemn with 
money. 

1 The fact that in is here omitted shows that the ablative was felt as expressing 
means instead of place where (see § 201). 
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d. Ablative with fretus, nitor (and its compounds) : 

fretus iiiventa, relying upon (lit. supported hy) Ms youth. 
spe niti, rely on (support oneself hy) hope. 

193. Ablative with opus (or usus) est: 

miM pectoia opus est, 1 need money ^ lit. there is need to me of^ 
money. 

The perfect participle occurs in this construction: 
facto opus est, there is need of doing, lit. of (it) done. 

The thing needed is sometimes in the nominative as 
subject: 

si quid tibi opus est, if you need anything, lit. if anything is a 
need to you. 

194. Ablative of manner, indicating the manner in which 
an act is performed: 

smmna celeritate venit, came with the utmost speed. 

But if the ablative has no modifier the preposition cum is 
regularly used:^ 

cum celeritate, with speed. 

196. Ablative of attendant circumstance, consisting of a 
noun (usually with a modifier) and indicating the circum- 
stances under which an act is performed: 

magno periculo veni, at great risk have 1 come. 
earn rem imperio nostro consequi poterant, were able to attain 
this purpose under our sway. 
exierunt malis ominibus, went out under evil omens. 
magno intervallo sequi, follow at a great distance. 

Note. The ablative absolute often indicates attendant circumstance 
(see § 197). 

1 Perhaps originally in respect to mtmey (§ 191). 

* Some ablatives, however, acquired adverbial uses: iniuria, unjustly; iure, justly; 
loco, in jest; furto, secretly; silentio, in silence. 
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196. Ablative of accompaniment, used with verbs of 
coming and going in military expressions in which the ab- 
lative is modified by some adjective other than a numeral: 

omnibus copiis proficiscitur, sets out with all Ms forces. 

Otherwise, accompaniment is regularly expressed by cum; 

cum equitatu, with the cavalry; cum quinque cohortibus, with 
five cohorts; etc. 

The ablative with misced, confundd, iunctus, coniunctus, 
assuMacid, assuescd, consuesco, muto (and compounds), 
indicating association, union, etc. is of kindred meaning: 

aimis assuefactus, made familiar with (accustomed to) arms, 

197 . Ablative absolute, corresponding to such English 
expressions as this being the case, this done. It consists of the 
ablative of a noun or pronoun^ with the ablative of a parti- 
ciple, an adjective, or another noun or pronoun used predi- 
catively in agreement with it. It may be variously translated 
to suit the context: 

patre vivo, when, since, though, if, the father is oi was alive, lit. 
the father (being) alive. 

h5c resp5ns5 dato discessit, when (after) this answer had been 
given he departed, lit. this answer having been given, 

passis manibus pacem petiverunt, with outstretched hands they 
begged for peace, lit. their hands having been stretched out. 

me audiente, m my hearing, lit. me hearing. 

Lepidd et Tulld consulibus, in the consulship of Lepidus and 
Tullus, lit. Lepidus and Tullus (being) consuls. 

1 Sometimes a clause takes the place of a noun: incerto quid, peterent, lit. what 
they should seek being uncertain; audits eum ivisse, hearing that he had gone, lit. him 
to have gone having been heard. Rarely a participle is thus used impersonally: multum 
certato, pervicit, he conquered after a hard struggle, ht, it having been much contended. 

The noun or pronoun in this construction seldom refers to anything elsewhere 
mentioned in the same clause. Instead, for instance, of obsidibus imperatis, eos 
Aeduis tradit, hostages having been demanded, he delivers them to the Aedui, one would 
normally have obsides imperatos Aeduis tradit, lit. he delivers to the Aedui hostages, 
demanded, i.e. he demands and delivers. 
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Note the following: adverse flumine (monte) vectus est, rode up 
the river (mountain), lit. the river (mountain) opposing. 

So sectmdo fiumine, down the river, lit. the river (being) favorable. 

198. Ablative of degree of difference, used with com- 
paratives^ and words implying comparison: 

uno pede altior, one foot higher, lit. higher by one foot. 
quanto (quo) divitior fit tanto (e5) magis colitur, the richer he 
becomes, the more he is courted, lit. by hoio much (by what) he 
becomes richer, etc., by so much (by that) the more, etc. 
multo post, long afterwards, lit. afterwards ( = later) by much. 

So with ante, before (earlier), infra, below (= further down). 


multo praestat, is much better. 

aequo spatio aberat, was equally (by an equal space) distant. 

199. Descriptive ablative (translation: of, with), indicating 
character, quality, appearance, material,^ etc. This ablative 
is regularly niodified by an adjective. 

miles summa virtute, a soldier of the utmost courage. 
scopulis pendentibus antrum, a cam with overhanging rocks. 
aere cavo clipeus, a shield of hollow bronze. 

Predicatively: bond animo esse, to be of good courage. 

Compare the descriptive genitive, § 154. 

200. Ablative of price,® used with verbs of buying and 
selling: 

domum decern talentis emit, bought a house for (with) ten 
talents. 

Magno, plurimo, parv5, minimo, etc. (agreeing with pretio, 
understood) often means at a high (very high, low, etc.) price. 

1 Rarely with superlatives: multo iuctmdissimus, hy far the most delightful. 

2 The ablative of material is chiefly poetic. Material is commonly expressed by 
an adjective (aureus, argenteus, aereus, etc.) ; sometimes by ex (de) with the ablative, 
showing apparently that the ablative of material is developed from a true ablative 
(cf. § 186). 

s Originally an ablative of means. 
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1. The ablative came to be used also to express value: 

denariis tribus aestimare, to value at three denarii. 

Compare the genitives quaixti, tanH, pluris, minoris, at how high 
a 'pricey etc. (§ 155). 

201. Ablative of place in or on which, confined, in classical 
prose, to 

1. nouns modified by totus: ^ 
toik in all Italy, 

2. terra marique, on land and sea, 

3. loc5, parte, regidne: ^ eo loc5, in that place. 

Poets extend this use of the ablative to any noun denoting 
place: 

Italia, m Italy; monte, on the mountain, 

St5 3 takes this ablative: 

decreto stare (constare), abide by a decree^ lit. stand on. 

With the exceptions above-mentioned, place in or on which 
is regularly expressed 

a, by a preposirion: 

in urbe, in the city, 

in Italia, in Italy, 

in monte, on {in) the mountain, 

b, by the locative case (see § 205) : 

Romae, at {in) Rome; CorintM, at {in) Corinth; ruri, in the 
country, 

1 Sometimes also when modified by other adjectives. 

2 Sometimes litore, spatio, initio, principio, vestigio. 

3 The ablative with fido, confido, trust {in) is also perhaps an ablative of place in 
which..' ' 
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202. Ablative of time at or within which: 

anno vicesimo mortuus est, died in his twentieth year. 
aestate, in summer, 
media nocte, at midnight, 
prima luce, at dawn, 

IMis, at the {time of the) games, 
adventu Caesaris, on Caesafs arrival, 
memoria nostra, within our memory. 

But a preposition is often used where reference is to 
different occurrences within a time or to a condition of 
things (rather than to mere time) : 

ter in anno audire, hear three times in the course of a year. 

faciebam ego ista in adulescentia, I used to do those things in 
my youth, 

quas res in cdnsulatu nostro gessi, {the deeds) that I ipeTformed 
in my consulship, 

in hora ducentos versus dictabat, used to dictatte wo hundred 
verses in the course of an hour. 
in t^ tempore, under such circumstances, 
m hello {p^ce)j in times of war {peace). 

Rarely the ablative is used, instead of the accusative 
(§ 177), to indicate extent of time or space: 

tota nocte ierunt, all night long they marched. 
tanto spatio secuti quantum potuerunt, having followed as long 
a distance as they could, 

203. Ablative with prepositions: see § 207. 

204. Agency is regularly expressed by a (ab). See under 
prepositions, § 210 , 1. 

Note. For tlie dative of agency, see § 171. 
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The Locative^ 

205, The locative, indicating place in, at, or on which, is 
used in names of towns, small islands, and a few other words ^ 
of the first, second, and third declensions. 

1. Examples from first declension: 

Romae,i at (in) Rome; Athenis,^ at (in) Athens, 
militiae, in war, 

2. Examples from second declension: 

Corinthiji at (in) Corinth; Cypri, in Cyprus (on the island of 
Cypriis) ; at (in) Thu ii. 

domi, at home; hiimi, on the ground; belli, in war, 

3. Examples from third declension: 

Carthagini (or -e)/ at (in) Carthage; NeapoH, at (in) Naples, 
ruri, in the country; cordi,^ at the heart 

Place where with other words and in other senses is regularly 
expressed in classical prose by prepositions (§ 201 ). 

Cases with Prepositions 

206. Prepositions are in origin chiefly adverbs that have 
become specialized in use and associated with some particu- 
lar case or cases. Some continued in common use both as 
adverbs and prepositions, c.g. post, ante, circa, circiter, 
citra, circum, contra, extra, infra, iuxta. 

1 The form of the locative in the singular of the first and second declensions is 
identical with the genitive. Elsewhere it is usually identical with the ablative. Com- 
pare foris, out of doors (place where), with foras, out of doors (place whither, accusative 
of limit of motion; see § 178). 

2 For the accusative of place to which (without a preposition), similarly limited to 
names of towns and small islands and a few other words, see § 178. 

3 In expressions like mihi cordi est, it pleases me (lies at my heart), cordi is usually 
explained as a dative; but this does not yield the required sense, unless violence is 
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e (ex), ^ out of, from J palam®] presence of , 

absque ® 1 piaef in front of; in comparison 

sine / with. 

super, in the sense of concerning. pr5, in front of; for; in proportion 

to; {rdmlj on the front of): 
terms, as far as, up to. 

Super, in the sense of above, and subter, below, usually take the 
accusative (rarely the ablative). 

2. In and sub take the ablative to indicate the place in 
(on) or under which, respectively, a thing is (whether moving 
or resting), but the accusative to indicate the d 2 >ec^ion 
whither a thing moves: 

in monte, (resting or moving about) in or on the mountain. 
sub ponte, (resting or moving about) under the bridge. 
inmontem, (moving) into, onto or against the mountain. 
sub pontem, (moving up to and) under the bridge. 

Sometimes, with a verb involving motion to a place, the 
ablative is used to emphasize the resting place of a thing 

1 Prepositions taking the accusative: ad, adversus, adversum, ante, apud, circa, 
circiter, circum, cis, citra, clam (chiefly early Latin as a preposition), contra, erga, 
extra, infra, inter, intra, iuxta, ob, penes, per, pone, post, praeter, prope, propter, 
secundum, supra, trans, ultra, versus (see § 208). 

Propior, propius, proximus, proxime (from prope, near) are sometimes used as 
prepositions with the accusative, while retaining enough of their original force to 
admit of the comparative and superlative degrees (compare the prepositional use of 
English nearer and nearest): proximus mare, nearest the sea. Pridie and postridie 
also often take the accusative: pridiS Ndnas, the day before the Nones. 

2 Before vowels and h, ab is always used; before consonants either a or ab; abs 
(used only before c, q, and t) is chiefly confined to the phrase abs te. 

* Ab (a), de, and ex (e) are sometimes used w’ithout distinction of meaning in the 
general sense of /rom. 

4 Before vowels and h, ex is always used; before consonants either e or ex. 

s Rare in classical Latin. 

® Post-Ciceronian and chiefly poetical as a preposition. 
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after the act is completed: pecuniam in arce ponere, place 
money m a chest Note also such uses of the accusative as 
in dies, from day to day; hunc in modum, in this manner; in 
diem, for the day; in patrem amor, love for (toward) a father; 
sub noctem, at the approach of night; etc.; and such uses of 
the ablative as in his, among these; in hoc homine, in the 
case of this man, 

Erg5 and sometimes tenus take the genitive. Cf . § 208, 

208. The following prepositions are regularly postpositive 
(i,e, placed after the cases they govern) : 

With accusative, versus: Romam versus, toward Rome. 

With ablative, tenus: collo tenus, up to the neck. 

With genitive, ergo : huius rei erg5, on account of this thing. 

tenus, though this commonly takes the ablative. 

209. Cum is appended enclitically to me, te, se, n5bis, 
vobis, and the ablative qui (page 46, footnote 3); usually 
also to qu5, qua and quibus: mecum, nobiscum, quicum, 
quibuscum, etc. 

Besides the prepositions above-mentioned, the following 
are occasionally postpositive (especially in poetry): citra, 
contra, inter, intra, iuxta, penes, propter, ultra. 

Other Especially Noteworthy Uses of Prepositions 

210. 1. Agency is regularly expressed by the preposition 
ab (a) with the ablative of the person (or personified thing) 

a nrOiite vulneratus est, was wounded by a soldier. 

This use must be carefully distinguished from the ablative 
of means ^ as in 

sagitta vulneratus est, was wounded by (with) an arrow. 

1 For the dative of agent, see § 171. 

2 Per forms the regular method of expressing means, when persons are regarded as 
means: 

per nuntios certior f actus, having been informed through (by means of) messengers 
(acting for some one else) . A nuntiis would mean by messengers, acting for themselves. 

Per is often used also with inanimate things (.instead of the ablative of means). 
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2. Ab (a) and ex are often translated by on^ etc. : 

ab R6mM[s pugnare, to fight on the side of the Romans, lit. fro 7 n 
the Romans. 

ex equo colloqui, converse on horseback, lit. from a horse. 
ex hac parte, on this side. 
a tergo, in the rear. 

Cf. ex re publica agere, act in the interest of the state; also bine, 
on this side (lit. fro7n here), illinc, on that side (lit. from the^'e). 

The Romans in such cases viewed the object of the preposition 
as that from which an act or situation presents itself. 

Note ab (a) with proper prope ab e5, near hwi (lit. near away 
from him). 

3. Apud, with a word referring to a person, is usually to 
be translated in accordance with the character or occupation 
associated with the person. For instance, apud eum means 

at his house, if the person is thought of merely as a 
resident. 

in his writings, if the person is thought of merely as an 
author. 

at his court, if the pei'son is thought of merely as a king, 
judge, etc. 

in his judgment, if the person is thought of merely as a 
person judging. 

apud Graecos, in the country, in the thoughts, etc., of the Greeks. 
Compare inter Graecds, (located) in the midst of the Greeks. 

SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES 
211. An adjective may be 

1. an attributive adjective, i.e. one that modifies its noun 
directly, as in 

bonus vir, a good man. 
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2. a predicate adjective, is, one used in the predicate 
with a verb, as in . | 

ille vir bonus est (videtur, habetur, etc.), that man is (seems, is 
considered) good, 

alic[uei!i sapientem iudic^e, regard some one as wise. 

Agreement of Adjectives 

212, An adjective^ (whether attributive or predicate) 
always agrees with its noun or nouns in case; regularly also 
(if possible) ^ in gender^ and number. ^ But when modifying 
two or more nouns of the same gender and number, 

1. in gender, it agrees with them. 

2. in number, it may be plural, or it may agree with the 
nearest: 

Nisus et Euryalus primi, Nisus and Euryalus first, 

Caesaris omni grMa et opibus, hy all Caesar^ s favor and re- 
sources. 

Note 1. A predicate adjective is sometimes neuter, regardless of the 
gender of its noun: mutabile femina est, a changeable thing is woman. 
When it modifies two or more feminine abstract nouns, it is usually neuter 
plural: temeritas et iniustitia sunt fugienda, rashness and injustice are to 
be shunned. 

Note 2. A singular adjective may modify a plural noun in cases like 
prima et vicesima legiones, the first and twentieth legions. 

Note 3. Sometimes the gender or number of an adjective or participle 
is determined by the sense, regardless of the form of the noun: 

Imilitum occisi sunt, -\of the soldiers were killed. 

milliaj thousands) 

213. When modifying two or more nouns of different 
genders (whether singular, or plural, or both), 

1. an attributive adjective agrees in gender and number 
with the nearest: 

vita moresque mei, my life and character. 


1 The rules given for adjectives apply also to participles. 

* Agreement is possible if only one gender or one number is involved. 
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2. a predicate adjective is 

a. in number, regularly plural: 

labor voluptasque dissimillima sunt, labor and pleasure are very 
different (things) » 

b, in gender, 

masculine, if the nouns refer only to persons : 

pater et mater mortui sxmt, the father and mother are dead. 
neuter, otherwise: 

honores, imperia, victdriae fortuita stmt, honors, commands, 
victories are accidental. 

inimica sunt libera civitas et rex, a free state and a king are 
^ incompatible. 

214. But if the nouns denote both persons and things, the 
adjective may be masculine (if one of the nouns refers to the 
male sex), or it may agree with the nearest noun: 

rex regiaque classis profecti sunt, the king and the royal fleet 
set out. 

legati sortesque oraculi exspectandae sunt, the envoys and the 
responses of the oracle must be awaited. 

Adjectives Used as Nouns 

216. Adjectives are freely used as substantives,^ in classi- 
cal prose, only in the following forms: 

1. masculine plurals (in any case): 
boni, good men. 

dociomniy of learned men. 
nostros, our men. 

2. neuter plurals, nominative and accusative: 

^ bona, good things. 

omnia, all things (everything). 

The substantive use of other cases of the neuter is com- 
monly avoided. Boms, omnium, etc. (without rebus, rerum, 
etc.) usually refer to people. 

r ^ That is, without accompanying nouns. 
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216. In the singular the substantive use of adjectives is 
chiefly confined to 

1. predicate genitives like 

sapientis est omnia bene facere, it is characteristic of a wise 
man to do all things well, lit. it is of a wise man, etc. 

2. genitives of the whole like 

nihil novi, nothing new, lit. nothing of new. 
quid miri, anything strange, lit. of strange, 

3. accusatives and ablatives (especially of the second 
declension) in prepositional phrases: 

ad extremum, finally, 
in angusto, in straits. 

217. Other substantive uses of adjectives sometimes 
occur/ especially in poetry and late prose. 

Some nouns in common use were originally adjectives: 
amicus, propinquus, honestum, verum, etc. 


Peculiar Idiomatic Uses of Adjectives 

218. Adjectives are often used where the English uses 
adverbial expressions: 

venenmt frequentes, inviti, they came in crowds, unwillingly, 
lit. they came numerous, unwilling. 
assiduus aderat, was present constantQ/y). 

So libens, willing (ly); laetus, gladly), etc. 

219. Primus (prior^), ultimus, postremus often mean the 
first who, last who, 

ultimus cecidit,’^ he was the last who fell, the last to fall. 
earn primam vidi, she was the first person 1 saw, lit. 1 saw her 
the first. 

1 Such uses as quldam bonus, hie doctus, etc., are everywhere common, but prob- 
ably quidam, hie, etc., in such cases are substantive pronoims, modified by the adjec- 
tive, a certain man of good character, etc. 

2 Prior is used when only two, primus when more than two, are thought of 
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220. Summus, infimus (imus), medius, extremus, primus 
often mean the highest, lowest, middle, last, first, etc. part of: 

stnmnus (imus) mons, the top (foot) of the mountain, 
in extrema oratione, at the end of the speech. 
primo impetu, at the beginning of the attack. 

Compare primus sol, the rising sun, 

221. After multus an adjective, if descriptive,^ is usually 
accompanied by a conjunction: 

multi et illustres viri, 7nany illustrious men. 

222. The comparative and superlative of an adjective 
are often equal to the English positive modified by rather 
(too) and very, respectively: 

sapientior, rather wise,^ too wise.^ 
doctissimus, very learned. 

Vel or quam with a superlative intensifies its force: 

vel optimus, even the best, i.e. the very best. 
quam pulcherrimus,^ as beautiful as possible. 

223. ^Notice the difference between the Latin and the 
English idiom in such uses as: liber^ior quam sapientior 
erat, was more generous than wise, lit. than wiser. 

224. ^N’oteworthy uses of alius, alter, ceteri, reliqui: 

alius, another. 

the other (of two), 
ain, other, others. 

alteii, the other, the others (of two parties). 

ceteri, the others, all the others, 

xeliqm, the remaining. 

a%s . . . alius, one . . , another. 

alii . . . alii, some . . , other (others). 

^ But not such an adjective as alius. Many other is v^mXti dXii, 

* That is, "Wiser than usual or desirable. 

3 Some form of possum is often added: navSs cSguut quam, plurimas possunt, thy 
get together as rmny ships as they 
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alter . . • alter, iAe one . . . the other, 

ego aliiid died, tti aliud (dicis), I say one thing, you another, 
aHi servantur, alii peretmt, some are saved, others 2yerish. 
alter! sapientes srnit, alter! stulti, the one group of men is 
wise, the other, foolish, 

225. Notice the idioms: 

alius . . . aliud, one person, one thing , . . another, another, lit. 

another person , , . another thing. 
alii ali5 in loco resistant, some resist in one place, others in 
another, lit. others resist in another place, 
alius alid m5re viventes, livmg one in one loay, another in 
another, lit. liimig another in another way. 
alii alio ^ eunt, some go in one direction, others in another, lit. 
others go in another direction. 

SYNTAX OF ADVERBS 

226. Adverbs are used with verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs to indicate place, manner, time, degree, cause, 
frequency, or negation. A selected list of adverbs follows: 

1. Adverbs of Place: 


PLACE IN WHICH 

hie, here 
ilhc,^ there 
istic,® there 
ibi, there 
ubi, where 
ubiubi, wherever 
ubivis, wherever 
you will 

alicubi, somewhere 
uspiam, somewhere 
usquam, anywhere 


PLACE TO WHICH 

hue, hither 
illuc,^ thither 
thither 
eo, thither 
quo, whither 


PLACE FROM WHICH 

hinc, hence 
illinc,2 thence 
istinc,^ thence 
inde, thence 
unde, whence 


quoquo, whithersoever undecumque, whencesoever 
quovis, whither you undique, from every 
will side 

aliquo, somewhither alicunde, from some- 
alio, to another place where 
eddem, to the same place 


1 Here alio is an adverb. 

2 Ulic, illuc, illinc, illSc, indicate that the place is distant in location or thought 
from the speaker and (usually) from the person addressed. 

3 Istic, istuc, istinc, istac, near, belonging to, or connected with the person addressed, 
in location or thought. 
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2. Adverbs of Manner: 

ita, thus, so; sic, so, thus; qtiomodo, howf; ut, howf; 
utcumque, however. 

3. Adverbs of Time: 

quando, when? nunc, now; iam, already; mox, soon. 
nuper, recently; postea, afterward; hodie, to-day. 
aliquando, sometime; interdum, sometimes; interea, interim 

meanwhile. ’ 

4. Adverbs of Degree: 

quam, to what extent; quantum, to what extent; magis, more. 
paene, almost; valde, very; tarn, to such an extent, so. 
adeo, to such an extent; aliquantum, somewhat, to some extent. 

5. Adverbs of Cause: 

idcirco, propterea, ideo, eo, etc., for this reason, on this account. 

6. Adverbs of Frequency: 

quotiens, how often? totiens, so often; saepe, often. 
aliquotiens, several times; semel, bis, ter, and the other numeral 
adverbs, once, itw’ce, etc. 

7. Adverbs of Negation: 

a. ne, neve (neu) are in general the negatives for expressions 
of the will or a wish, i.e. for the volitive or optative subjunctive 
or the imperative;! non, neque (nec), for all other expressions' 
see § 278. ’ 

Let (may) no one do, let him never do, may nothing happen, 
are therefore regularly ne quis faciat, ne umquam faciat, n§ 
quidquam fiat, instead of nemo faciat, numquam faciat, nihu 
fiat, respectively. 

o.'haud (haut, hau),^ used chiefly, except in early and late 
Latin, with an adjective or adverb and in the phrase hand scio an. 

developments from 

(taut) is used before both consonants and vowels; hau only before oonso- 
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c. knino corrects something 

(1) as being absolutely wrong, no mdeed 

fatetume? does he confess itf immo, pemegat} not at 
allj he flatly denies it, 

(2) as being merely too weak an expression, yes, hut one 

might better say: 

non bona? not goodf immo optima, aye, rather the 
best possible, 

d. For non solum (modo), see § 352, 3. For neque quis, 
neque mnquam, etc., see § 345, 3. 

e. Two negatives make an affirmative: 
n5n nMl, something, lit. not nothing. 
n5n nulii, some people, lit. not no people. 

But non modo, ne . . . quidem and neque (neve) . . . 
neque (neve) often reenforce, instead of nullifying, a pre- 
ceding negative: 

numquam non modo otium, sed ne . . . quidem concu- 
pisti, not only have you never desired peace ^ but not even, 
etc. 

nesciebant nec ubi nec qualia essent, they hnew not either 
where (lit. neither where), Sito. 

Note. When ne . . • Quidem follows, non modo is often used in the 
sense of non modo non: assentatio non modo amico sed ne libero Quidem 
digna est, flattery is not only not becoming to a friend, hut not even to a gentleman. 

Noteworthy Uses and Distinctions of Meaning of Other 

Adverbs 

227. 1. quidem (postpositive), indeed, emphasizes the 
word that immediately precedes it,^ often contrasting it 
with something to be mentioned a moment later. 

2. ne . . . quidem, not even, the quidem standing after 
the word (or within the phrase) concerned: 

ne mmima quidem re, not even in the slightest matter. 

1 The force of quidem may often be given in translation merely by vocal stress 
upon the preceding word. 
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3. ne, surely (used immediately before personal and 
demonstrative pronouns); not to be confused with the 
negative ne, not: 

ne ego (tu, ille, etc,), surely 1, etc. 

4. vei with superlatives, eveHj very: 

vel faciUime (lit. even most easily), very easily indeed, 

5. quam with superlatives, as as possible: 

quam faciUime, as easily as possible, 

6. adeo and tarn, so, indicate degree; ita and sic, thus, so, 

manner (sometimes degree). ^ 

7. prmo, at first; primum, firsay, first, implying a secondly 
to follow (but the two are often interchangeable). 

8. nunc, now, at the present time; iam, already, by this 
(that) time, contrasted with a preceding time in the past 
present or future; with a future tense it often means soon^ 
pr^ptly; iam non, no longer (lit. already not), 

9. Sometimes an adverb modifies a verb that is merelv 

implied: ^ 

fe late regem, a Ungfar and wide, i.e. who rules far and wide. 

. . Flamimus iterum consul, Flaminius (who loas) for the second 
time consul. 

228. Comparatives and superlatives of adverbs have the 
peculiar uses, corresponding to those for adjectives, men- 
tioned in §§ 222, 223: 

faciHus, rather easily, too easily, fit. more easily (than is usual 

or desirable). 

very easily. 

vel summe, even in the highest degree, in the very highest degree, 

quam celemme, as swiftly as possible. 

quam pri m um, as soon as possible. 

alaciius quam sapientius, with more zeal than wisdom, lit. more 

zeaiousLy than more wisely. 
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SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS 
Personal Pronouns 

229. The nominative of a personal pronoun (egOj tu, is, 
n5s, etc.) is usually not expressed unless emphasis or contrast 
is desired. 

ego facio, tu non fads, I do^ you do not 

1. nds, nobis, etc. are often used for ego, mihi, etc. 
Compare the editorial we in English. 

2. The genitives of ego and tu are used as follows: 

a. meiji tui,i nostri,i vestn,i as objective genitives (§ 161): 
odium meij hatred of me, 
amans vestri, fond of you. 

Note also the genitive with similis: nostri similis, like us. 

h. nostrum, vestrum, regularly 2 as genitives of the whole 

(§166): 

uterque nostrum, each of us. 

omnium nostrum » (vestrum),® of all of us (of you). 

Possessive Pronouns (Adjectives) 

230, Possession in the first and second person (my, our, 
your) is indicated by possessive adjectives (mens, tuus, 
noster, vester) instead of the genitive of the personal pro- 
nouns. These possessive adjectives are usually omitted 
unless required for clearness or contrast: 

amicnm amat, /le loves (his) friend. 

amicbs em^uSy we love (our) friends. 

1 Mei, tui, eosM, vestri as genitives of ego and tu must be carefully distinguished 
from the case forms of possessive pronouns (meus, tuus, noster, vester). 

2 Rarely nostrum and vestrum are objective genitives (§ 151). 

« In omnium nostrum (vestrum), of all of us {of you)^ nostrum (vestrum) is used 
after the analogy of uterijue (quisque, etc.) nostrum, each of us. Cf. Macedonum 
omnfis, all of the Macedonians (Liv. 31, 45, 7), praetorum omnes, all of the praetors 
(Liv. 24, 32, 8). 
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231. A possessive adjective usually follows its noun- 

when it precedes, it is emphatic : ’ 

tawm, novij I know your father, 
but tumn patrem, your own father, 

232. Still greater emphasis is obtained by using ipsius 
(ipsdrum, ipsarum) in apposition with the genitive involved 
in the possessive pronoun: 

tuum ipsius patrem, your own father (the father of you yourself), 
nostris ipsorum opibus, hy our own resources (resources of us 
ourselves). 

With this use of ipsius, compare 
mea.mmsvit3ij theUfe of myself alone, 
tua virtus priyati, your distinction as a private man (distinction 
of you a private man) , 

233. Possessive pronouns are often equivalent to objective 
genitives: 

odium tuum, tored o/ you. 


Reflexive Pronouns 

234. The reflexive pronoun sui, sibi, se, or suus in any 
clause (main or subordinate) 

1. may refer to the subject of its own clause: 

se et sua tradiderunt, they surrendered themselves and their he- 
longings. 

postulavi ut se et sua traderent, I demanded that th&y should 
surrender themselves and their belongings. 

2 . In a subordinate clause it may refer to the subject of 
the verb upon which the subordinate clause depends, if it 
represents the thought of that subject; i rarely otherwise: 

* It is then called an indirect reflexive. To avoid ambijniitv forms nf 
sometimes used as indirect reflexives. forms of ipse are 
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postolavit lit sibi obsides darent, he demanded that they should 
give him hostages j the ut clause here representing the demand 
{give me hostages) of the subject of postulavit. 
querebatur quod amico suo parcere noUent, he complained be- 
cause they were unwilling (as he said) to spare his friend, 
iiv ■ but 'in 

tam benignus erat ut omnes emn am^ent, he was so kind that 
all loved Aim, eum (instead of se) is used because the ut 
clause, though referring to the subject of erat, does not repre- 
sent the thought of that subject. 

E 235. Sometimes the reflexive refers to something not the 

subject, but this is chiefly when the thing referred to is 
I mentioned earlier in the sentence and is in a sense felt as 

• the logical (though not the grammatical) subject of discourse: 

tl: ^ 

I senatum ad pristmam suam severitatem revocavi, I recalled 

II the senate to its olddime strictness.^ I 

g; f 

236. Note the non-reflexive use of suus in the sense of 

I own j proper: 

suus cuique locus erat, each had his own place {to each was his 
own place). 

I suis flammis delete Fidenas, destroy Fidenae by its own fires. 

] Note also such uses as 

se, suos mores, laudare non oportet, it is not proper to praise 
one^s self, one’s own character. 

237. Sui (like mei, nostri, tui, vestri)^ is regularly used 

^ only as an objective genitive: 

sui am^s, fond of himself. 

238. Forms of ego and tu are used as the reflexive pro- 

1 nouns of the first and second persons: 

me periculo obtuli, 1 have exposed myself to danger. 
te amas, you love yourself. 

i Here the order of ideas is: senate to its, etc. * Genitives of ego and tfi. 

I 

I* 

i ' 

II . , '1 ' < " rX ' ^ ' i # 
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239* Inter se, inter nos, and inter vos are often used in 
the sense of each other, to each other, etc. : 

inter nos cohortamur, we encourage each other, one another. 
inter v5s differtis, t/o-w differ from each other, one another. 
inter se obsides dant, tJmy give hostages to each other, one another. 

Demonstrative Pronouns (Adjectives) 

240. Demonstrative pronouns (also used as adjectives)^ 
are thus distinguished in meaning and use: 

1. a. hie, this (near the speaker in position or thought). 

h. iste, that of yours (near the person addressed in position or 
thought) ; sometimes a contemptuous your. 

c. ille, that (comparatively remote, in position or thought, 

from both the speaker and the person addressed). 

d. is, so colorless as to be translatable by a weak this or a 

weak that, or merely by the man; sometimes even by a 
man, or such a one, or by he (she, it). 

€. idem, the same. 

2. From these meanings arise the following uses: 

a. ille, the famous (usually postpositive in this sense), 
ille . . . hie, the former * . . . the latter. 

I the dbove-merdioned, or the following. 

his (illis) verbis, in the aforesaid, or the following, words, 
5. is, as the usual antecedent of qui: 

tu es is qm me dmavisli, you are the (that) man who 
honored me. 

non sum is qt^ dubitem, J am not a man (such a man as) 
to hesitate, lit. who hesitates. 

1 For instance, ille may mean either that man ( » ille homd) or merely that (modify- 
ing some nonn). 

* The one first mentioned is more remote on the page. But hie may mean the 
former and file the latter, if the former is nearer (more prominent) in thought; cav6 
Catdni anteponas nS istum quidem: huius enim facta films dicta laudantur, do not 
prefer to Cato even that man of yoursi for the former (Cato) is praised for his deeds, the 
latter for his words. 
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Id (expressed or understood as antecedent of quod) is 
often in apposition with a clause: 
sed (id) quod te non fugit, haec sunt vitia, hut^ as you 
yourself perceive, there are these disadvantages, lit. hut, a 
fact which {that which) does not escape you, there are, etc. 
et is, et ea, isque, etc., and that too (the is, ea, etc., 
taking up a preceding word and adding to it) : 
vincula et ea sempitema, imprisonment and that (too) 
forever, 

sermd, isque multus, de te fuit, there was talk, and that 
in plenty, about you. 

Note the variation from the English idiom in cases like 

s6lis candor Ulustrior est quam uUiiis ignis, the light of the sun is 
brighter than (that) of any fire, 

c, idem, likewise, at the same time, yet: 

vir iimocens idemque doctissimus, an inoffensive and 
likewise a very learned man, lit. and, the same very 
learned, 

rebus angustis animSsus appare; sapienter idem con- 
trahes vela, when in trouble, put on a hold front; yet you 
will wisely take in sail; lit, you the same man will, etc, 

241. A demonstrative pronoun usually takes the gender 
of a predicate noun, if there is one (cf . § 243, 2, h ) : 

revocare gradum, hoc opus, hie labor est, to retrace one^s steps, 
this is labor, this is toil. 

The Intensive Pronoun 

242. The so-called intensive pronoun, ipse, ipsa, ipsum, 
himself, herself, itself, is used in apposition with a word 
(§137) to indicate sharp contrast with some other person or 
thing and may be variously translated: 

ipsi venient iuvenci, the bullocks will come of their own accord. 

ad id ipsum creatus, created for that very purpose, lit. for that 
itself, 

ipsi viginli anni, just twenty years, lit, twenty years themselves. 
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1. The word with which ipse is in apposition is often 
merely understood or implied: 

meus ipsius pater, my own father {the father of me myself). 

pertimuerunt ne ab ipsis ^ descisceret, they feared that he would 
abandon {them) themselves. 

erat scriptum ipsius manu, it had been written in his own hand^ 
lit. the hand of {him) himself. 

2. Sometimes ipse indicates merely the chief person in 
mind, master, host, etc.: 

Pythagorei respondebant *‘ipse dixit, etc., the Pythagoreans 
used to answer, ^^himself {i.e. the master himself) saidf^ etc. 

Note its use with adverbs: 

turn ipsum, that very time, lit. then itself. 


Relative Pronouns 

243. A relative pronoun (never omitted as it often is in 
English) 2 observes the following rules: 

1. In case, it conforms to the construction required by the 
clause it introduces : 

( quae ei datur, which is given him. 
pecunia \ cuius avidus est, for which he is eager. 
i quam mihi dat, which he gives me. 

Exceptions: 

a. Rarely it is attracted to agree with an antecedent in the 
ablative: » 

notante populo quo (for quern) novisti, when the people, whom 
you know, size {him) up. 

h. Sometimes it is governed by a clause subordinate to the 
one it serves to introduce; e.g. cui (introducing possit but gov- 
erned by pareat) in the following: 
numquam satis laudari philosophia poterit, cui qui pareat 
omne tempus sine molestia possit degere, philosophy can 
never he praised enough since the man who is guided by it (lit. 
which he who obeys) can spend all his days without worry. 

1 Probably for ab sS ipsis. 

, 2 For instance, the hook I have for the book that (which) I have. 

2 Still more rarely the antecedent is attracted into agreement with the relative: 
urbem quam status vestra est, the city that I am building is yours. 
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2. In gender, number, and person, it usually agrees with 1 

its antecedent; tu qui, (quae, if a woman) me omavisa. j 

Exceptions: . i 

а. Sometimes its gender and number are determined by the gen- ! 

eral sense regardless of the grammatical gender or number of the I 

antecedent: genus qui in agris vivunt, a cZass Zfm' i 

in the fields. 1 

б. If a relative clause has a predicate noun, the relative commonly | 

agrees with it (cf. § 241) : j 

Thebae quod Boeotiae caput est, Th^es, which is the capital j 

of Boeotia. | 

hoc animal quern vocamus hominem, this animal that we call !; 

man. : 

c. If a relative pronoun has two or more antecedents, it follows | 

in gender and number the rules for the gender and number of a | 

predicate adjective limiting two or more nouns (§ 213, 2) : ! 

labor voluptasque quae (neut. plur.) dissimillima sunt , I 

pater et mater qui mortui sunt. I 

honor es, imperia, victoriae quae (neut. plur.) fortuita sunt. | 

244. Relative adverbs are often equivalent to the relative I 

pronoun with a preposition: j 

is unde (= is a quo), he from whorriy lit. he whence. I 

is quo (= is ad quern), he to whom, lit. he whither. I 

245. The antecedent of a relative may be 

1. omitted altogether or merely involved in an adjective 
. or possessive pronoun: 

qui fugit ignavus est, (he) who runs away is a coward. 
sunt qui mentiantur, there are {men) who lie. 
servlli tumultu quos ^ usus sublevavit, in the revolt of the slaves 
(lit. servile revolt) whom experience aided. 
vestra qui vixistis hoc interest, this concerns you who ham lived. 

2. attracted into the relative clause 

quas res gessimus, attigit, has touched upon the things that I 
did, lit. has touched upon which things 1 did. 

1 The antecedent of quos is servorum, implied in servili. 

2 This is especially common ('a) when the relative clause precedes the main clause. 

Cb) when the antecedent would, if in the main clause, be an appositive: Carthago, 
quam urbem Romani vicerunt, Carthage^ the city that the Romans conquered. 
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ad Am^um contendi, qui mdns erat hostium plenus, hastened 
to Amanws, a mountain which (lit. which mountain) was full^ 
etc. 

246. A superlative adjective describing the antecedent 
is often attracted into the relative clause: 

vasa quae pulcherrima viderat, the most beautiful vessels that 
he had seen^ lit. the vessels that he had seen tnost beautifuL 

247. A relative pronoun often begins a sentence, where 
English requires a demonstrative: 

quo ^ facto, when this had been done^ lit. ivkich having been done, 
quae ^ cum ita sint, since this is so, lit. since which (things) are 
so. 

Note the idiom: 

spero, quae tua prudeutia est, te valere, I hope, such is your prudence 
(lit. which prudence is yours), that you are well. 

So Qut es prudentia, in the same sense, lit. of which prudence you are. 

Interrogative Pronouns 

248. The interrogative pronouns are used as follows: 
quis, whof asks for the name of a person: 

quis es tu, who are you? 

uter, which? asks which one, where only two persons or 
things are concerned: 

uter nostrum sapientior est, tune an ego, which of us is the 

wiser, you or If 

Both quis and uter are sometimes used as interrogative 
adj ectives. Qui, what? is regularly an interrogative adj ective, 
usually asking about the character (rather than the name) of 
the person or thing: 

qui homo erat, what sort of a man was he? 

1 The relative in this use refers to something that has preceded. 
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Ecquis, any one? introduces a question, but the quis that 
forms part of the word is the indefinite (not the interrogative) 
pronoun: 

ecquis hie est, is any one here? 

Indefinite Pronouns 

249. Indefinite pronouns^ are thus distinguished in mean- 
ing and use: 

1. quis, quid, any one, anything, without implication as to 
the existence of the person or thing, commonly confined to 
clauses introduced by si, nisi, ne, num: 

si quid ingeni in me est, if there is any ability in me. 

2. aliquis, aliquid, quispiam, quidpiam, some one, some- 
thing, usually implying the existence of the person or thing: 

si aliquid ingeni in me est, if there is some ability in me (imply- 
ing that I have at least some). 

aRquis dicet, some one will say, 

3. nescid quis,^ nescid quid, some one or other, something 
or other, implying the existence of the person but ignorance 
as to his identity: 

nescid quis dicit, some one or other says, 

nesciS quo mod5, somehow or other (in some way or other), 

4. quidam, quaedam, quiddam, a certain one, a certain 
thing (whose identity is more or less clearly in mind); 
sometimes = a kind of, as it were: 

quaedam Socratica medicina, a kind of Socratic medicine (as 
it were). 

5. quisquam, quidquam, any one, anything, commonly 
used (like the adjective ullus, any) with negative ideas 

1 For substantive and adjective forms, see § 77. 

2 The two words nescib quis came to be used together merely as a pronoun, with 
no consciousness of the original force of nesciii (which always has the o short when 
thus used). 
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(expressed or implied) or in clauses introduced by si or quam, 
than: 

nec quisquam audet, nor does any one dare, 
estne quisquam de quo melius existimes, is there any one of 
whom you think better f 

si quisquam est timidus, if any one is afraid, 
illustrior quam quisquam superiorum, more brilliant than any 
of his 'predecessors, 

6. qmvis, quaevis, quid^s, quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet 
any one (anythmg) you msh^ any chance person (thing), 
utends, utravis, utrumvis, uterlibet, utralibet, utramlibet, 
either (of the two) you please: 

non quemvis laudo, I do not praise any chance person (but only 
the select Jew) ; quemq u am here would mean any one at all. 
dicere hie quidvis licet, you may say anything you choose here, 

7. ecquis, ecquid, an interrogative, any one? anything? 
whether any one, whether anything (cl §248): 

ecquis hie est, is any one here? 

me rogas ecquid dixerim, you ask me whether I said anything. 

8. nemo, no one, is usually^ a substantive and nullus, no, 
usually an adjective. But nullius and nullo are substantively 
used for the genitive and ablative of nemo (§ 40, 4) . Neminis 
and nemine, though not uncommon in early and late Latin, 
do not seem to have been used in classical times. 

9. quisque, quidque, each. 

Note the idioms: 

optimus quisque, all the best men, lit. each best, 
tertio quoque verbo, with every other word, lit. with each third 
word. 

quotus quisque disertus est, how few men are eloquent, lit. 
what in number is each eloquent! 

1 Even in such expressions as nSmo Romanus. Romanus is probably an adjective 
modifying nSmo, no one of Roman origin. 
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Agreement of Verb and Subject 

250. A verb agrees with its subject in number, person, and 
(where participles are involved) gender and case : 

tu amatus es (amata, if addressed to a woman), you have been 
loved. 

deae colendae stmt, goddesses should he revered. 

Exceptions: 

1. Sometimes its form is determined by the sense, regardless 
of the grammatical gender or number of the subject: 


pars 


(JJ Joccisi sunt,|; 


part 


)were slain. 


decern thousand 

Lentulus cum ceteris constituerant,! Lentulus with {and) the 
others had decided. 

2. Sometimes it agrees in gender or number with a predicate 
noun or an appositive, if the latter is nearer: 

n6n omnis error stultitia est dicenda, not ewry error should he 
called folly. 

pueri Troianum dicitur agmen, the hoys are called the Trojan 
hand. 

251. If a verb has two or more subjects, its number and 
person conform to the following rule: 

1. In number it is usually plural if the subjects are con- 
nected by et, atque (ac), or -que (expressed or understood) ^ 
or if one of the subjects is plural; 

filius et filia capd sunt. 

Exceptions: 

a. If singular subjects are regarded as forming one whole, 
the verb is singular: 

cum tempus necessitasque postulat, when the emergency (lit. 
time and necessity) requires. 

h. Sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest subject: 
filia atque filius captus est, the daughter and son were captured. 

1 Constituerant is plural because cum ceteris is felt as et ceteri. 

2 But not if the subjects are connected by neque (nec) . , . neque (nec) or aut . . . 
aut, unless one of the subjects is plural. 


'I ' 
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2. In person, if the subjects are of different persons, the 
verb agrees with the first person, if there is one; otherwise 
with the second: 

a tu et TuUia valetis, ego et Cicero valemus, if you and TuUia 
are wellj Cicero and I are welL 

3. In gender, participles follow the rules for the gender of 
predicate adjectives limiting two or more nouns (§ 213) ; cf. 
the similar rules for the agreement of relatives with ante- 
cedents (§ 243, 2, c). 

Voices 

262. Through the influence of the Greek middle voice the 
passive is sometimes used (chiefly in poetry) as follows: 

1. reflexively, representing the subject as acting on itself: 

onmes effunduntur, aU rush (lit. are poured, pour themselves) 
out 

2. actively, with an accusative, representing the subject 
as doing something for itself : 

galeam induitur, he puts his helmet on. 

mneros instemor pelle, I cover my shoulders with a skin. 

umeros amictus, having covered his shoulders. 

263. But the accusative with a passive form is often an 
accusative of specification (§ 181, footnote 2) : 

manus iuvenem post terga revinctum trahebant, were dragging 

a youth with his hands bound behind his back, lit. bound as to 
his hands , 

saepes florem depasta, a hedge whose blossoms have been fed on, 
ht. fed on as to its blossoms. 

Compare saucius pectus and nudus pedem (in which pectus 
and pedem are clearly accusative of specification) with the same 
accusatives after sauciatus and nudatus. 
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254. Ceaatus, pransus, potus, iuratus (from cenare, 
prandere, pdtare, iurare) are used in both prose and poetry in 
the sense of having dined j having lunched, having drunk, 
having sworn, respectively. 

Tenses 

255. The more common tense meanings have been illus- 
trated in the paradigms of sum and amo. Other note- 
worthy uses are indicated below. 

TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 

256. An act/ whether referring to past, present, or future 
time, may, by means of tenses, be represented: 

1, As going on (in progress) at the time in mind. This 
conception does not include either the beginning or the end 
of the act. 

Tenses thus used: 

а. Present: scribit, scribitur, is writing, is being written. 

б. Imperfect: scribebat, scribebtor, was writing, was being 

written. 

c. Future: scribet, scribetur, will be writing,^ will be in process 
oj composition.^ 

Note 1. The forms is being, was being, etc., must be used in translating 
the present and imperfect passive of any verb of which the perfect passive 
participle may be used (like an adjective) to express a state resulting from 
an act that has ceased (e.g. claudo, capio, arino, perdo, deled, aperid, amittd, 
abdd, scribd, etc.). For instance, porta clauditur, indicating an act going 
on in the present, cannot be translated the gate is closed because this ex- 
pression in English commonly indicates a closed state resulting from a past 
act of closing and is therefore a translation of clausa est {is a closed gate ) . 
For a similar reason claudebStur must (ordinarily) be translated was being 

1 What is said in the following pages regarding an act applies also to verbs that 
refer to a state or condition. 

2 The future, however, commonly indicates the mere occurrence of the entire act 
(including its beginning and end), without special reference to its progress. 

3 Circumlocution is here necessary in translating, since English usage does not 

will he being written. 
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dosed. There is, on the other hand, no objection to translating such verbs 
as amatur, regitur, creditur, auditur, cogittir, cdnspicitur, etc., by he is 
loved, he is ruled, etc., because these English expressions imply that the 
act is still going on. If the act of loving or ruling has ceased, the person 
is not now a loved or ruled person. But if the act of closing a gate has 
been completed, the gate is now a closed gate. Rectus est cannot mean 
is ruled, but clausa est may mean is dosed. 

Note 2. It is not always necessary to use the form in ~ing in translating 
the imperfect, since in English the same tense-form of many verbs may be 
used to indicate either that an act was going on (without involving any 
thought of its beginning or end) , or that it merely occurred (as a whole) , 
For instance, in the following sentences sal, held, reigned are imperfects 
equivalent to was sitting, was holding, was reigning: 

When I looked into the room a man sat there with a book in Ms hand. 

He struck the man with a staff that he held in his hand. 

At the time referred to Queen Victoria reigned in England. 

In the following sentences, on the other hand, the same verWorms merely 
indicate that the act, as a whole, occurred. 

He sat a whole hour without moving. 

Though angry, I held my tongue. 

Queen Victoria reigned more*than fifty years. 

Latin, more frequently than English, prefers to represent an act as in 
progress. The point of view in such matters is often different in different 
languages. Cf. the German present perfect in ich habe es gestern gethan 
with the historical perfect of its English translation: I did it yesterday, 

2. As one that merely occurs, occurred, or will occur, at 
the time in mind. Here the act as a whole is summarily 
represented, without any thought of its progress. 

Tenses thus used: 

a. Present: scribit, scribitur, writes is written^ 
h. Future: scribet, scribetur, will write, will he written,^ 
c. Historical perfect:^ scripsit, scriptus est, wrote, was written,^ 

^ Such a use is, e.g., he writes to-day, instead of to-morrow, because, etc. 

2 This use of is written must be carefully distinguished from the same English 
form referring to a state (page 30, footnote 1; page 73 footnote 1; page 83, footnote 3), 
and also from the use of the same form to indicate customary action (§ 267, 2). 

* As an act, not as a state. 

* The historical perfect denotes the mere occurrence of an act, as a whole, in the 
past: the present perfect, the completion of an act prior to the present. 
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3. As one completed prior to the time in mind. 

Tenses thus used: 

a. Present perfect: ^ scripsit, scriptus est, has written, has been 

written (prior to the present moment). 

b. Pluperfect: scripserat, scriptus erat, had written, had been 

written (prior to some time in the past). 

c. Future perfect: scripserit, scriptus erit, will have loritten, 

will have been written (prior to some time in the future). 

257. From representing an act as going on and therefore 
as not yet completed, the present and imperfect indicative 
sometimes denote: 

1. action merely attempted (conative force), or merely 
beginning (inceptive force) : 

mortis poenam removet, is trying to do away with the death 
penalty, 

in exsilium eiciebam, was trying to send into exile, 
fertur in hostis, he is beginning to rush upon the foe, 
iam arva tenebant, they were just reaching {already beginning 
to hold) the fields, 

2. customary or repeated action or general truths: 

fortes fortuna adiuvat, /ortee helps {is wont to help) the brave, 
psiXce mvehsX, used to live econornically, 
mecum quaerebam quid signific^es, kept ashing myself what 
you meant, 

258. As the Latin perfect and pluperfect cannot represent 
an act in progress, the Latin resorts to the following idiomatic 
uses of the present and imperfect with iam diu, iam dudum 
and other expressions of duration of time: 

iam diu facio, I have long been doing, lit. am doing already long, 
iam diu faciebam, 1 had long been doing, lit. was doing already 
long. 

tot annos bella gero, 1 have been waging (lit. am waging) war 
so many years. 


1 See footnote 4, page 176. 
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269. The present and imperfect, when accompanied by a 
negative, sometimes distinctly imply can and could ideas: 

non laborem fert (ferebat), can {covld) not endure toil, lit. u 

(was) not wont to endure toil. ^ 

260. For vivid representation the present tense is often 
rhetorically used in the sense of the historical perfect. It 
is then called the historical present : 

duas legiones cbnscribit, he enrolled two legions, lit. mrolls. 

_ 261. ^ Dum in the sense of while regularly takes the present 
indicative even of an act going on in the past (but see 
§301, 1): 

dum haec gematu, while this (lit. these things) was going on. 

262. In subordinate clauses (introduced by cum, si, qui 
etc.) referring to future time, where English loosely us4 the 
present, Latin commonly V uses the future perfect, if the act 
of the subordinate clause is to occur prior to that of the 
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264. The future perfect is sometimes used merely as an 
energetic future of an act to be promptly completed : 

'‘rape me "feceroT’ '%uTry me offT doner lit. 1 shall 
have {it) done {in no time) , 

sibiQrOj rilhe off. 

Compare in English such a command as 

Have done with such talk! i.e. Stop such talk instantly. 

Note the future perfect use of video and died: 

id videro, that will he my lookout (lit. I shall have seen that). 

de te tt videris, as for yourself^ that will he your lookout. 

sMtum hominem/’ dixeriti quispiam, “0 the fool some 
one will say^ lit. will have said. 

265. The perfect is sometimes used 

1. of something that is no more: 

fuit Hium, Ilium is no more, lit. has heen. 

2. to indicate the suddenness with which an act will occur: 

peril, si me aspexerit, Pm lost (lit. have perished) if he catches 
sight of me. 

si manebit, vicimus, if he remains ^ the victory is ours, lit. we 
have conquered. 

3. of a general truth (gnomic perfect) : 

pecuniam nemo sapiens conenpivit, no wise man covets money, 
an implication from has {ever) coveted. 

266. Novi (cognovi), I know, consuevi, I am accustomed, 
and the defective verbs, 5di, 1 hate, and memini, I remember, 
are perfects that are regularly used as presents; cf. I have 
got, often hesbvd for I have. 

1 Dixerit in aliquis (quispiam) dixerit is sometimes regarded as perfect subjunctive 
but see Roby, Latin Grammar ^ Preface, page ci, and Elmer, Studies in Latin Moods 
and Tenses {Cornell Studies in Classical Philology^ No. 6), pp. 176 iff.. Transactions of 
American Philological Association, 32, pp. 205-217; p. cxvii; Classical Reweiw, XIV, 
p. 219. 
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Originally these perfect forms were perfect also in sense 
Novi originally meant, I have learned, consuevi, I have be- 
come accustomed. The pluperfect of these verbs accordingly 
has the force of an imperfect and the future perfect the 
force of a future: e.g. noveram = I knew, novero, I shall 
know, etc. 

267. The pluperfect of died (less often of other verbs) is 
sometunes used to indicate an act that occurred prior to 
another that is soon to be mentioned : 

ducerat. Die sustulit ad sidera palmas, i.e. had said before the 
act of sustulit. 

268. Epistolary Tenses. 

The writer of a letter, instead of using a tense appropriate 
at the time he is writing, often uses one that will be an 
appropriate tense for the reader to use when he receives the 
letter. A tense thus used is called an epistolary tense: 

hanc episWam ante Iflcem scribebam (instead of scribo) I 

'biting this letter before daylights ^ 

Upon receiving this letter the reader would say of the 
wnter he was writing before daylight.” 


NATURAL TENSE 
scribo, 1 am writing. 
scribo, 1 write fused aoristically) 
scripsi, I have written, I wrote. 
scribam, I shall write. 


equivalent epistolary tense 

scribebam, was writmg, 

'2 scripsi, wrote. 

scripseram, had written. 
scripturus eram, ivas going to 
write. 


ill, for 


progress, 
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TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 

269. Any tense of the subjunctive may indicate time (a) 
identical with or (5) subsequent to, that of the indicative 
tense of the same name, as illustrated in the following table 


IDENTICAL WITH 

1. Present: verum sit, granted that it is 
(now) true. 

is est qui ametur, he is a 
man who is (now) 
loved. 


SUBSEQUENT TO 

sit, he would (hereafter) 
let him or may he (here- 
after) he. 

timeo ne sit, I fear that he 
will (hereafter) he, 
si sit, he should (here- 
after) he. 

veni ut faceres, I came that 
youmight (thereafter) do. 

fecerim, I should (here- 
after) do. 

scio eum abiturum esse, 
si fecerim, I know that 
he will leave if I (here- 
after) do (shall have 
done, i.e. after the pres- 
ent act of knowing but 
prior to the act of 
leaving). 

scM eum abithrum esse, 
si fecissem, I knew that 
he would leave if I should 
(thereafter) do (have 
done), i.e. after the past 
act of knowing but 
prior to the act of leav- 
ing). 

^For the peculiar tense usage in conditional sentences of the contrary-to-fact 
iype, sec § 307, 3. 


2. Imperfect: scivi quid faceres, I 

kneio what you were 
(then) doing. 

3. Perfect: fecerim, granted that I have 

(heretofore) done. 
scio quid fecerim, I know 
what I did or have 
(heretofore) done. 


4. Pluperfect: scivi quid fecissem, I 
knew what I had (pre- 
viously) done. 
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RULE FOR THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

270. In subordinate clauses, tenses of the subjunctive 
usually conform to the following rule: 

When the main^ verb refers to past time, the subordinate 
tense is: 

pluperfect, if it refers to time prior to that of the main 
verb; 

imperfect,® otherwise. 

When the main* verb refers to time hot past, the subordi- 
nate tense is: 

perfect, if it refers to time prior to that of the main verb; 

present,® otherwise. 

Note 1. On account of tliis so-called Rule for the Sequence of Tenses, 
expressions that might otherwise seem natural are usually avoided. For 
instance, in expressions of the type Tell me what you were doing, quid faceres 
is regularly avoided because the main verb does not refer to past time; 
quid feceris, on the other hand, cannot be used because the perfect tense 
cannot represent an act in progress. Hence the question is made inde- 
pendent: die mihil quid faciebas? tell me! what were you doing? Again, 
instead of such pluperfects as in scio quid fecisses, si censor fuisses, I 
know what you would have done, etc., the Latin commonly has scio quid 
facturus fueris, (See § 308.) Still such sentences as die quid faceres 
occasionally occur. Contrary-to-fact conditional sentences disregard the 
rule for sequence except in apodoses that admit of the form -urus fuerim 
and in sentences of the type si hoc fecisset, laudtos esset (§ 307, 3 6), 
where laudatus esset refers to the past and fecisset to time prior to it. 

Note 2. It follows from the above rule that the pluperfect subjunctive 
after a past tense and the perfect subjunctive after a tense not past 

a, are excluded from purpose clauses (see § 288), since that which is to 
be achieved is never prior to the act of the main verb, and regularly from 

1 “Main Verb” is, for convenience, here used to include any verb upon which a 
subordinate clause depends, even though such verb itself is subordinate to another; 
e.fir. docuisse in docuisse videor qu^Ss dei essent, I seem to have shown what the charac- 
ter of the gods is (lit. was). Any infinitive (even the present or future) depending 
on a past tense is itself regarded as dealing with the past and is followed by imperfect 
or pluperfect: dixit se abitunim esse si vfinissem, he said that he would withdraw, if 
I should come. 

2 Negative subordinate clauses (e.g. nisi and si non clauses) often have imperfect 
or present where corresponding affirmative clauses would have pluperfect, or perfect, 
since the non-occurrence of the act is contemporaneous with (not prior to) the main verb. 
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result clauses (see § 290), since a result cannot logically be prior to the 
act that brings it about. See, however, § 271 , and note such result clauses 
as neque is es, Catilxna, ut te . . . pudor . . . umquam a turpitudine . , • 
revocaverit, and you are not such a man, Catiline, that a sense of shame has 
ever kept you from disgraceful deeds. 

h. may in indirect discourse represent the perfect or future perfect in- 
dicative (see § 318), or the perfect subjunctive of the direct discourse, and 
the imperfect may represent the present or future indicative, or the present 
subjunctive. 

Note 3. In applying the rule for sequence of tenses, the historical 
present and the historical infinitive, being present in form, are sometimes 
treated as real presents. 


Illustrative Examples of the Working of the Rule 


rogabam 

rogavi 

rogaveram . 


quid fecisses,^ what you had done (before the asking), 
quid faceres, what you, were doing (at the time of the 
asking), or what you were to do^ (after the 
asking). 


sciebam 

scM 

sciveram 

rogo 

rogabo 

rogavero 

sci5 

sciam 

scivero 


eum abiturum esse ^ si haec fecissem,^ that he would 
depart if I should (previously) do (have done) 
these things. 

^ eum abiturum esse ^ si haec facerem,^ that he would 
depart, if I was (then) doing, or should 
(later), he doing these things. 

' quid feceriSji ivhat you have done (before the asking), 
quid facias,^ what you are doing (at the time of the 
asking), or what you are to do^ (after the 
j asking). 

’ eum abiturum esse ^ si fecerim,i that he will depart if 
I (previously) do (shall have done). 

' eum abiturum esse ^ si faciam,^ that he will depart if I 
am doing or shall (later) be doing. 


1 In Latin, the subjunctive is used in (a) an indirect question, Le. in a subordinate 
substantive clause introduced by an interrogative word as in the quid clauses above 
(see § 318); (&) any subordinate clause in indirect discourse, as in the si clauses above 
(see § 318). 

2 To avoid ambiguity, where reference to the future is intended, periphrastic forms 
are often used: rogabam (rogo) quid facturus esses (sis), instead of faceres (facias). 
Mox, brevi, etc., are often used to show that a future idea is intended. 

3 For these infinitives with subject accusatives in indirect discourse, see § 317, 
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Note. The terms primary, principal, secondary, and historical’^ tenses, 
commonly used in connection with the Buie for Sequence of Tenses, are 
purely arbitrary, inappropriate, and misleading 2 and are here discarded. 

271. The perfect subjunctive is sometimes^ used in a 
result clause (§ 290), rarely elsewhere, even when the main 
verb refers to the past: 

ita non timidus erat ut sit interfectus, he was so fearless that he 
was killed, 

Earely a past tense is followed by the present subjunctive 
in cases like : 

res in eum loctm adducta est ut putem, etc., things have come 
to such a pass (i.e. are now in such a state) that I think, etc., 
where the main verb is felt as referring to the present state 
of things resulting from a past act. ^ 
in eo tanta prudentia fuit ut hodie stet Asia, Tiis foresight was 
so remarkable that Asia is still secure. 


TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE 

272. The tenses of the infinitive in indirect discourse (see 
§ 317) are used as follows: 

The present denotes an act contem-l the time of the verb 
poraneous with upon which the infin- 
The perfect denotes an act prior to h itive depends (wheth- 
The future denotes an act subse- er that time is past, 

quent to J present, or future) A 


1 The so-called historical tenses are the imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, historical 
present, historical infinitive. All others are primary or pnnapaZ. 

2 See Elmer: “Some Shortcomings of Our Latin Grammars,” The Classical Weekly 
of Dec. 6 and Deo. 13, 1926. 

Especially in negative clauses. The perfect is common in Nepos and later writers 
and is regular in Suetonius. 

4 An imperfect or pluperfect of the direct discourse cannot be clearly expressed by 
the tense in the indirect. Where clear expression of these ideas is essential, direct 
discourse is retained, e.g. “turn,” inquit, “scribSbas,” “ii/ow were writing at the time,''* 
mid he. 
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Present: dicit me facere, says that I am now doing, ] at the time 
dicet me facere, he ivill say that I am then I of saying. 
doing. \ 

dixit me facere, said that I was then doing. J facit 

Perfect: dicit me fecisse, says that I have 'previously ] 

done. prior to the 

dicet me fecisse, will say that 1 have previ- ! saying. 


ously done. 

dixit me fecisse, said that I had previously 
done. 

Future: dicit me factiirum esse, says that I will do. 

dicet me factiirum esse, will say that I will do. 
dixit me facturum esse, said that I would do. 


Direct: 

fecit 


after the 
saying. 
Direct: 
faciet 


273. For verbs that have no future infinitive (sometimes 
also for other verbs) a circumlocution is used: 

dixit fore (or futurum esse) ut desisteret, said that he would 
cease, lit. said it ivas about to he that he would cease. 

Fore with a perfect participle sometimes is equivalent to a 
future perfect infinitive: dic5 me satis adeptum fore, I say 
that I shall have gained enough. 

274. The present tense of the infinitive, regardless of its 
temporal relation to the main verb, is regularly used : 

1. with verbs like statuo, decide, possum, be able, volo, 
wish, etc., whose equivalents in English take to and another 
verb to complete their meaning. Such an infinitive has no 
subject accusative and is called a complementary infinitive, 
though it is often virtually the object of the verb (§ 306, 2, b) : 

statuo intraxe, I decide to enter. 
possum vincere, I am able to conquer. 
volo audire, 1 wish to hear. 
audeo pugn^e, I venture to fight. 
dubito loqui, I hesitate to speak. 



Note. In certain expressions the Latin states that a thing is, where the 
English states that it would be or might be, e,g. 

longum est omnia dicere, would he (lit. is) tedious to tell everything. 
plura dicere possum, I might (lit. am able to) say more. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

277. The subjunctive, as used in independent sentences, 
admits of three general divisions: 
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The perfect infinitive (instead of the present) is some- 
times used (especially with volo and nolo) to emphasize the 
certainty or swiftness of accomplishment : 

tendentes Pelion imposuisse Olympo, striving to plant Pelion 
on Olympus. 

2. with iube5, vet5, sin5, patior and a few other verbs that 
take the infinitive of a verb referring to time subsequent to 
the main verb: 

iussi eos abire, I ordered them to depart. 
hoc regntim gentibus esse tendit, intended that this (city) was 
to rule the nations (lit. this to he the ruling power for). 


3. with memini: 

memini te dicere, I remember your saying yi.e. that you said 
(though the act of saying is prior to that of memini). 

275. Note the difference between the English and the 
Latin idiom in such expressions as: 

debui facere, I ought to have done, lit. was under obligation to do. 
potui facere, I could have done, lit. was able (had the power) to do. 
me facere oportuit, I ought to have done, lit. it was fitting me 
to do. 


Moods 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD 


276. The indicative deals with what was, is, or will be as a 
matter of fact. 
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1. Volitive subjunctive, dealing with what is willed. 

2. Optative subjunctive, dealing with what is wished. 

3. Would-Should subjunctive (the so-called “potential” 
subjunctive)^ dealing [with what would happen or be true 
under certain contingencies, expressed (by si, nisi, etc.) or 
merely implied. 

278. GeneralRulefor the Use of Negatives: 

With the volitive and the optative subjunctive and with 
imperatives, i.e, with any use of a mood that involves 
willing or wishing the negative is ne, not; neve (neu), and 
not^ neither j nor. 

With all other expressions^ the regular negative is non,^ 
not; neque (nec),^ and not, neither, nor. (Hand, haut, hau, 
noi, is rare and is used chiefly with adjectives and adverbs 
and in the expression hand sci5 an, lit. I do not know whether, 
which came to mean, I am inclined to think that, i.e. probably.) 

Independent Uses of the Subjunctive 

279. The volitive subjunctive. This may be subdivided 
as follows: 

1. Hortatory subjunctive, used in the first person plural 
(present tense). Here the speaker wills that he and others 
shall or shall not join in doing something: 

demus, let its give. 
ne eamus, let us not go. 

1 This grammar does not recognize any may possibly or can use of the subjunctive. 
See Elmer: “Studies in Latin Moods and Tense&*\(Comell Studies in Classical Philology, 
No. VI). Other grammars have, to a greater or less extent, adopted the conclusions 
there reached. See Preface. 

2 I.e. with the would-should (“potential”) subjunctive, all indicatives and infini- 
tives, adjectives, etc. 

* But not even is regularly expressed by ne . . . quidem, regardless of the mood of 
the verb. 

* Non and neque (nec) are sometimes (especially in later Latin) used in volitive 
and optative expressions. 
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2. Jussive subjunctive, used in commands and prohibi- 
tions. Here the speaker wills that some one else shall or 
shall not do something. The tone ranges from mere entreaty, 
request, or advice, to stern command. 

a. Second person: 

isto bond utare, enjoy th£ good that is yours. 

ne timeas, do not fear. 

istam ne reliqueris,' don’t you leave that girl. 

This use of the second person in commands and prohibi- 
tions, though common in colloquial Latin and poetry, is rare 
in elevated prose. For the usual method of expressing com- 
mands and prohibitions, see §§ 286, 287. 

b. Third person, common in aU periods and all styles : 

eant, let them go, 

ne qnis dicat, let no one my. 

3. Concessive subjunctive. Here the speaker expresses 
permission that something be done, in the future (present 
tense), or grants^ that something is now true (present tense), 
or was or has been true in the past (perfect tense) : 

veniat, come (if he wishes), 
hoc verum sit, granted that this he true ^ (let this he true), 
ne sit sxrnmmn mslvim, mppose it is not the worst evil, 
peccaverit, granted that he did wrong, has done wrong (let him 
have done wrong) . 

1 The perfect of the volitive subjimctive, excluding, as it does, all thought of the 
progress of the act, is brusque and unceremonious in tone. Compare the English 
perfect in such commands as “Have done with such talk!”, “Be gone!”, which un- 
ceremoniously insist upon prompt compliance in the immediate future. While the 
perfect subjunctive with ne is rare in ceremonious prose of the best period, it is com- 
mon with nec, nihil, numquam, and ne — quidem in such prose. This and other 
remarkable differences of usage have led Elmer (“Latin Prohibitive,” American Journal 
of Philology, Vol. XV) to regard the latter expressions as representing a different use 
of the mood and akin to the would-should subjunctive. 

2 The subjunctive in this use does not necessarily imply that the speaker believes 
to be true the thing conceded by him, but that he prefers to concede the point tempo- 
rarily rather than to argue or investigate it. 
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Note. Rarely the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is used in suppos- 
ing something contrary-to-fact: dares hanc vim Crasso, suppose you gane 
this power to Cr(i8sv>$ (Cic. Off., 3, 75). 

4. Deliberative subjunctive. Here the speaker asks him- 
self or some one else for direction or advice. Such a question 
is answered (if at all 0 by some expression of the will: 

quid faciam? invenias argentum, what shall I dof find the 
7noney. 

h2iezomidRi^Kix^mjshallwej)utujpwithallthisf 
scribe, quid scribam? write, what shall I write? 
quid faciam praescribe. quiescas. ne scribam omnino? tell me 
what to do. take a rest! not write at allf 
q\xi6. what shall he done f 

Note 1. For the subjunctive in a question of obligation or propriety 
which is answered, if at all, not by an expression of the will, but by a mere 
statement that something oughi to he done, or is fitting, see § 285. 

Note 2. For these questions in indirect discourse, see § 318. 

280. The optative subjunctive. Here the different tenses 
express wishes as follows: 

1. Present and perfect, ^ a wish that something may happen 
hereafter:^ 

di te ament, may the gods bless you. 
ne vivam, may I not live. 
utinam venias, oh that you may come. 
perierim, may I drop dead!^ 
ne di siYeimtj Heaven forbid! 

2. Imperfect, a wish that something were now true which 
is not true ("contrary-to-fact in the present”) : 

utinam ita faceret, oh that he were now doing so (but he is not). 

1 Like any other type of question, such a question may be purely rhetorical (§ 144). 

» The perfect, when it refers to the future, lays stress on prompt completion of the 
act. Hence its use in passionate prayers. 

3 Sometimes the perfect expresses a wish that something may have happened in 
the past: spem impleverim, may I have fulfilled his hopes! 
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3. Pluperfect, a wish that something had been true in the 
past which was not true (""contrary-to-fact in the pasf 0 : 

utmam ita fecisset, oh that he had done so (hut he did not), 

Utinam is regularly used in such expressions with the 
imperfect and pluperfect, but often omitted with the present 
and perfect. 

281. As negative of the optative subjunctive, non is 
sometimes used for the regular ne. See “General Rule for 
the Use of Negatives,” § 278. 

282. The would-should subjunctive (“potential subjunc- 
tive”). This expresses what would happen under certain 
conditions. These conditions may be: 

1. merely implied (more or less consciously) : 

Present: malim domi manere, I should 'prefer to remain at home, 
Le. if I were to express a preference, or if certain contin- 
gencies should arise. 

So velim, nolim. 

Fortunam facilius reperias quam retineas, Fortune you would 
more easily find than keep, i.e, if you should make the 
attempt. 

dicat fortasse aliqtds, perhaps some one would say, i.e. if he 
should attempt to answer me. 

velitis hsLec ^en^ would you like this done? 

pSLene putem, I should almost think. 

st^e putes, adeo procedtmt tempora tarde, one would think 
that time is standing still, so slow does it advance. 

Perfect :i plane interierini, I should he utterly done for. 

Nemo tibi crediderit, no one would for an instant believe 
you. ^ ^ ' ' 

^The perfect here indicates greater certainty and decisiveness than the present 
(cf. page 188, footnote 1 and 189, footnote 2). Hence such adverbs as paene, prope, 
fer€, panim, vix, fortasse, eto., though common with the present subjunctive, are 
almost unknown with the perfect in this use before the period of decline. See Elmer, 
Sttfdies in Latin Moods and Tenses. 
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Imperfect: vellein etiam illud, I should wish that also, ie. if I 
were bold enough to express a wish (‘Subjunctive of modest 
assertion’^- See § 307, 3, o. 

So nollem, mallem. 

videres ^ stridere susurros, you would have noticed the hum of 
whispers, i.e, if you had been present. 

Afros Romanam crederes ^ aciem, you (one) would have thought 
the Africans a Roman battle line. 

So putares, cemeres. 

Pluperfect: n5u ille nobis SatumMia cdnstituisset, he would not 
have set the Saturnalia for us. 

2. definitely expressed: 

Present and perfect: non velim, si possim, I would not, if I 
could, lit. I should not (hereafter) wish to, if I should (here- 
after) he able, etc. 

Imperfect: vestem si qui vidisset, avita ex re praeberi sumptus 
mihi crederet ^ illos, if any one had seen my clothing he would 
have believed, etc. 

Pluperfect: noluissem etiamsi mihi licuisset, I should have been 
unwilling even if I had received permission. 

Note. For full treatment of conditional sentences, see § 307. 

283. The can idea ( = he able) is expressed in Latin by 
some form of possum: ^ 

hostes impetum nostrum sustinere non possunt (poterant), the 

enemy can {could) not withstand our onset. 

iViderSs, crederes, putares, cerneres (vividly used for the pluperfect as often) 
are sometimes translated could (might) have seen, etc., but they represent essentially 
the same usage as in si vidisset crederet (Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 80) ; see § 282, 2. Even the 
indicative often implies (and is often translated by) could', e.g. Cic. Brut. 268, Lentulus 
cogitandi non laborem ferfibat, Lentulus could not (lit. did not) endure the labor of 
thinking; Verg. Aen. 2, 407, non tulit hanc speciem Coroebus, Coroehus could not 
(lit. did not) endure this sight. 

2 Videas, cernas, one would see, i.e. if one should look (see would-should subjunctive 
§ 282) often imply and are often translated one can see, but the Latin subjunctive can 
not explicitly express ability or possibility. Scribat, for instance, cannot mean either 
he can write or he may possibly write (§ 284). See Preface. Compare footnote 1 (above) 
on vidferes, etc. 
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284. The may possibly ‘ idea is expressed by 

1. fortasse with the indicative. 

2. forsitan with the subjunctive of indirect question.* 

3. potest with the infinitive. 

He may (possibly) write, for instance, may be translated in any 
one of these three ways: 

fortasse scribet 1 perhaps he will write. 
forsitan scribat ® J 

fieri potest ut scrtbat, lit. it may happen that he will write. 

It may {now) he, thus: 

fortasse est 1 
forsitan sit ^ j 
esse potest,^ it may he. 

He may have written, thns: 

fortasse scripsit 1 jig^ written. 

forsitan scripserit J 

285. The subjunctive may be used in questions and 
statements denoting obligation or propriety, where it is to be 
translated by ought or should. Questions of this type differ 
from deliberative questions (§ 279, 4), in that they do not 

1 This use of may ( = may possibly) must be carefully distinguished from its uses 
in cases like you may go (if you wish)^ I exercise that I may keep well, etc., where may 
represents the Latin volitive subjunctive of permission, purpose, etc. There are rare 
instances (three prior to Livy) of aliquis dicat which are commonly translated some 
one may say, but they admit of other interpretations. In aliquis dixerit, dixerit is 
future perfect indicative. See Preface. 

‘ Forsitan was originally fors sit an = would be mere chance whether. The idea of 
possibility in forsitan putet is expressed only by the forsitan just as, in fortasse putat, 
it is expressed wholly by fortasse. The subjunctive putet without forsitan (or an 
equivalent) cannot express possibility any more than the indicative putat can without 
fortasse. The subjunctive is simply one of indirect question, the an of forsitan gov- 
erning the subjunctive as it does in baud scio an putet (= perhaps he thinks)', see 
Preface and § 303, 5, c. 

» See § 303, 5, c. 

* Compare the use of potest in cases like: sSnsus moriendi aliquis esse potest, 
there may perhaps be some sensation attending the act of dying • 
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involve the will and are answered, if answered at all, by 
a mere statement of what is proper, or what ought to be 
done, instead of an expression of the will. The negative is 
therefore regularly n5n.^ 

quid me facere decuit? quiescerem? what ought I to have done 
(what was the 'pro'per thing for me to do)f ought I to have held 
my peace f 

non iUi argentum redderem? non redderes, ought 1 not to 
have given Mm hack the money f you ought not to have given 
it hack. 

hunc non admirer? ought I not to admire this manf 
cur non tangerem? why should I not have totiched {it) f 
a legibus non recedteius, we ought 7iot to turn our hack on the 
laws. 

non sheas, you ought not to keep silence. 
maneam, opinor, methinks I should stay. 
cedat, opinor, forum castris, the forum should, I think, give way 
to the camp. 

non sms, you should 7iot permit. 
non contempseris, you should not scorn. 
restitisses, you should have resisted. 

THE IMPERATIVE MOOD 

286. The second person of the imperative is the regular 
method of expressing a direct command. The tone may be 
one of mere entreaty or permission. 

The subjunctive takes the place of the lacking third 
person of the present tense: eat, let him go. 

* The subjunctive of obligation or propriety is probably a development from the 
would-should use (§ 282), Ne is used in the expressions: ne comfissSs, you should not 
have devoured (Plaut. Mm. 611), ne faceres, you should not have done (Plant. Ps. 437), 
n6 poposcisses, you should not have demanded (Cic. ad AU. 2, 1. 3) and ne emisses, 
you should not have bought (Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 195). These are probably developments 
from the optative. See Elmer in Studies in Honor of B. L, Gildersleeve (The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1902), 
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Tenses 

The present is the usual tense: 

hue veni, come hither. 
vale, farewell. 

The future is commonly used when the speaker thinks of 
the lapse of a distinct interval before the command is to take 
effect or be obeyed. Hence its regular use in laws, treaties, 
recipes, maxims, wills, conclusions of future conditions, etc. : 

eras petito, dabitur, ask to-morrow, then you’ll get it 
si iste ibit, ito, if your man goes, go thou. 
cum Granium testem produxero, repellitd, si poteris, when I 
swear Granius, refute him, if you can. 
regio imperio duo sunto, there shall he two of regal authority. 

praetor custos esto, the praetor shall he the guardian. 

Memento and scito are the regular imperatives of memini and sci6. 

287. Prohibitions, in the second person, are regularly 
expressed in the best classical prose by noli (plur. nolite) 
with the infinitive; less often by cave (plur. cavete) or cave 
(vide) ne, with the subjunctive: ^ 

noli ire, do not go, lit. he unwilling to go. 
cave (ne) eas, do not go {beware of going, take care that you do 
not go). 

Ne with the imperative, though common in early Latin, 
laws, and poetry, is not used in classical prose. 

Note the idiomatic uses of qmn (originally = why notf) and age: 

go away {why notf). 
age, properal come, hurry. 

I For the use of n6 with the 2nd person present and perfect subjunctive in prohi- 
bitions (both rare in classical prose), see | 279 , 2, a. 
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Dependent Clauses 

PURPOSE CLAUSES 

288. Purpose may be expressed by the present or imper- 
fect ^ tense of the subjunctive,^ introduced as follows: 

L affirmatively by 

a. ut (ut!) == in order that: 

edd ut vivam, I eat to live (in order that I may live). 

b. quo, if a comparative idea is involved (rarely other- 
wise) : 

quo facilius fiat (fieret), in order that it may (might) be done 
more easily j lit. by which more easily it may (might) be done. 

c. a relative pronoun or adverb (qui, ubi, quo, unde, 
etc.) : ^ 

mUites misit qui oppidum caperent, sent soldiers to capture (lit. 
who were to capture^ i.e. in order that they might capture) the 
town. 

domum legit, ubi habitaret, chose a house where he might hvCj 
i.e. that he might live there. 

locum petit unde hostem invadat,^ seeks a place from which he 
may attack the foe, i.e. that from it he may. 

Note. Such relative clauses as that in nihil habeo quod faciam, 
I have nothing to do, are commonly regarded as developed from purpose 
clauses. 

2. negatively by 

a. ne or ut ne,^ that not, in order that not. 

1 The imperfect, if the main verb deals with the past; otherwise, the present; § 270. 
5 Purpose may also be expressed by the supine (§ 341) ; ad with the accusative, or 
causa with the genitive, of the gerund or gerundive (§ 338); sometimes, in poetry 
(rarely elsewhere), by the infinitive; occasionally also by the future active participle. 

* Often such a clause combines the ideas of characteristic and purpose. 

* Non may be used in a purpose clause to negative (not the purpose, but) a single 
word or phrase: ut non miser sed laetus sit, tiuit he may be not wretched but glad. 
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6. neve (neu) ^ and that not, or that not, nor: 

claudi curiam iubet ne quis egredi possit, he orders the senate- 
hotise to he dosed, that no one may he able to come out, 

ut ne sit inutile, that it may not he useless. 

ut earum rerum vis minueretur neu ponti nocerent, that the 
force of those things might he lessened and that they might not 
harm the bridge. 

ne acGusaretur neve multaretur, that he might not he accused 
Of punished. 

Note. A clatise may express the purpose of some verb to be supplied: 

ne longum sit, tabellas proferri itissimus, that it (my story) may not he te- 
dious, (/ toill merely say that) 1 ordered, etc. 

289. Purpose clauses may be used substantively in 
apposition with a noun or pronoun: 

ed consilio, ut castellum espugnaret, with this purpose, that he 
might take the fort. 

RESULT CLAUSES 2 

290. Result is expressed by ut (uti) with the subjunctive 
(usually preceded by a word implying that a result clause 
follows, e.g. tarn, ita, tantus). The subjunctive in such 
clauses is usually to be translated like an indicative: 

sxmt ita mulU ut eos career capere n5n possit, there are so 
many that a prison cannot hold them. 

mons impendebat, ut pauci prohibere possent, a mountain 
overhung, so that a few were able to keep hack {the foe) . 

After comparatives: 

signa rigidiora sunt quam ut imitentur veritatem, the statues 
are too rigid to represent real life, lit. more rigid than so that 
they represent. 

Quam alone occurs for quam ut in such cases. 

1 Occasionally neque (nec), especially in poetry and post-Augustan Latin. 

* Often called consecutive clauses. 
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Note. Sometimes the subjunctive in a result clause means would or 
should (ought to) do so and so, e.g, est ulla res tanti ut vki boni nomen 
amittas is anything worth so much that you would (or should) give up the 
reputation of (being) a good man (to gain it)? In a clause expressing a 
result that is willed the subjunctive is volitive. Hence its negative is 
sometimes ne (ut ne) : librum ita corrigas ne mihi noceat, correct the hook 
in such a way that it shall (I insist) ?iot harm me. 

291. Negative result clauses (regularly introduced by ut 
with a following non, nemo, nihil, nullus, etc.) should be 
carefully distinguished from negative purpose clauses (regu- 
larly introduced by ne^ followed, when the sense requires, by 
quis, quid, ullus, etc.) : 

ut non interficeretur, so that he was not killed. 
ut nemo interficeretur, so that no one was killed. 
ne interficeretur, in order that he might not he killed. 

Purpose \ ne quis interficeretur, in order that no one (lit. not any 
I one) might he killed. 

292. A result clause is sometimes introduced by a relative 
pronoun or adverb (instead of ut) or, after a negative idea, 
by quin (instead of ut ndn). Such a clause is commonly 
identical in form with a subjunctive characterizing clause. 
See § 293, 1,0. 
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CHARACTERIZING CLAUSES 

293. The subjunctive of characteristic^ is used to complete 
the relative clauses ^ in such expressions ajS ille est qui, he is a 
person who; id est quod, that is a thing which; sunt qui (quae), 
there are people who {things which); nemo est qui, there is no 
one who; nihil est quod, there is nothing which; quis est qui, 
who is there who?; quid est quod, what is there which?; etc. 

1 Sometimes by ttt nS. 

^ Sometimes a subjunctive clause of characteristic, so called, does not, strictly 
speaking, characterize, but merely classifies: nSmo adest quern umquam viderim, 
there is no one present whom I have ever seen.. 

^Itelative clauses are introduced by relative pronouns (qui, quae, quod, etc,), or 
relative adverbs (ubi, quo, unde, etc,). 
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The verb of the main clause, upon which the subjunctive 
clause of characteristic depends, is usually some form of 
sum, or some other verb equivalent to, or implying, a state- 
ment of existence, e.g. inventi stmt qui possent, etc., men 
were found who could, etc. 

Caution. However much a relative clause may involve a characteristic 
of its antecedent, it does not ordinarily take the subjunctive, unless it 
satisfies all of the following conditions: 

(а) it must be intended as essential to complete the sense of the main 
clause, e.g. ille erat homo qui patriam amaret, he was a person who loved his 
country. In such a sentence as the following, on the other hand, the rela- 
tive clause, though it may be translated in exactly the same way, takes 
the indicative, because it is not essential to complete the sense of the main 
clause: estjmago avi tui, qui patriam amabat, it is the likeness of your grand- 
father, who (by the way) loved his country. 

(б) it must be used primarily for the express purpose of characterizing 
the antecedent, as in the qui amaret, above cited, or in the following: 
reperta sunt quae rem publicam exederent, there were discovered things that 
were sapping the state. If the indicative, exedebant, were used here, the 
sentence would mean the things that were sapping the state were discovered, 
where the relative clause is used primarily to tell what tilings were dis- 
covered (though it incidentally tells what sort of things). 

(c) it must not be equivalent to si, if, with the indicative: ille est qui 
valeat, he is a man who has good health. In such a sentence, on the other 
hand, as qui valet fortunatus est, the, or a, man who has good health is fortu- 
nate, the relative clause, though it is translated in exactly the same way, 
takes the indicative, because it is equivalent to si, if, with the indicative, 
i.e. it means if a man (any man) has good health, he is fortunate. 

Note. In translating a subjunctive characterizing clause the use of 
the, that, or those with the antecedent of the relative does not, as a rule, 
give the correct meaning. The antecedent is rather a person, persons, one, 
a thing, things, etc. 

1. Usual Type, indicating what is, was, etc., characteristic 
of the antecedent. The subjunctive is here usually to be 
translated like the corresponding tense of the Latin indicative : 

sunt quae noceant, there are (or they, the things already men- 
tioned, are) things that harm.^ 

» Such clauses involve an idea of result: there are thinga of aach a character that 

(as a result) they harm. 
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non tu is eras qui nescires, you were not a person ^ who did not 
know. 

intis est qu! nos servare possit, there is one man (or he alone 
is a man) who can save us. 

а. Interrogatively: 

qtiis est qtii sciat, who is there who knows? 

After a negative, or a question implying a negative, 
quin is often used for qui (quae, quod) n5n: 

nihil est quin ( = quod non) possit depravari, there is nothing 
that cannot he made worse (lit. but that it can be made worse) . 

quis est quin (= qui non) sciat, who is there^ wfw does not know 
(lit. hut that he knows). 

б. Other varieties of this type: 

inventi sunt qui crederent, men were found who believed. 

secutae sunt tempestates quae nostros in castris continerent, 
there followed storms that kept our men in camp. 

multa faciunt, quae displiceant, many things that 

displease. 

maidres arbores caedebant quam quas ferre miles posset, 

they felled trees too large for a soldier to be able to carry, lit. 
larger than (trees) that a soldier could carry. In such cases 
quam ut (rarely quam alone) occurs for quam with the 
relative. 

c. The idea of result commonly involved (cf. page 198, 
footnote 1) in a subjunctive characterizing clause is often 
brought into prominence by a preceding talis, is (= t^is), 
tarn, or the like: 

nemo tarn senex est qm non putet (or quin putet), there is no 
one so old that he does not think (lit. w/io does not think). 

in ea tempora natus es quibus firmare animum expediat, your 
lot is cast among times (lit. such ^ times) in which it is well to 
harden one^s heart. 

Is often means hardly more than a person, one; see § 240, 1, d. 
a See § 240. 1, d. 
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2. Would-should (“potential’^ characterizing clauscy indi- 
cating what would be characteristic of the antecedent: 

quid est quod tibi magis placeat, what is there that would please 
youmoref 

3. Characterizing clause of obligation or propriety, indicat- 
ing what should be (ought to be) characteristic of the 
antecedent: 

nihil est quod adventum nostrum extimescas, there is no reason 
why {nothing on account of which you should fear our coining. 

For quod are often used in such cases quare, quam ob rem, 
cur, and (after a negative, or a question implying a negative) 

quin. 

Dignus (indignus), aptus, idoneus take a qui clause of similar 
character: ^ 

dignus est qui mittatur, he is worthy to he sentj lit. worthy who 
ought to he sent, 

4. Volitive characterizing clause, indicating a charac- 
teristic that one wills to bring about: 

paci quae nihil habeat msiditoim consulemus, we are going 
to provide for a peace that shall he without treachery. 

294. The following uses are apparently developed from 
subjunctive characterizing clauses: 

a. Restrictive qui clauses: ^ 

quod sciam, so /ar as / 

orationes eius quas quidem legerim, his speeches that I have 
read {so far indeed as I have read them), 

1 The origin of this use of quod is uncertain. It may have originated in quod, 
the old form of the ablative of qui. 

2 Dignus and indignus sometimes take an infinitive or an ut clause in poetry and 
late prose. 

2 Restrictive clauses often take the indicative: quod ad me attinet, so far as I am 
concerned. 
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6. Causal qm clauses: 

fnfeliXy qui non praecepta audierit, unhappy man, who {since 
he) heeded not the admonitions. 

QuippCj ut, utpote often precede the relative to em- 
phasize the causal idea: 

non facile agnoscitur, quippe ftit, ntpote) qui blandiatur, is not 
easily detected since indeed he (lit. who) is wont to flatter. 

c. Adversative qm clauses: 

Cethegus, qui ante respondisset, repente conticuit, CetheguSj 
who (though he) had previously replied, suddenly held his 
tongue. 

The subjunctive is often used in such causal and adver- 
sative clauses even when they are not essential to the sense, 
differing in this respect from purely characterizing clauses; 
see § 293, Caution {a). They regularly take the indicative, 
however, if equivalent to si with the indicative (cf. § 293, 
Caution (c). 

Note. Qui clauses that have a causal or adversative relation to the 
main clause often take the indicative, where the mere fact is thought of 
(rather than its causal or adversative relation). 

CUM CLAUSES 

295. When the main verb, upon which a cum clause de- 
pends, refers to past time, the cum clause (whether temporal, 
causal, or adversative), except as indicated below regularly 
takes the subjunctive in classical Latin^ (imperfect or plu- 
perfect,^ according to the rule for sequence of tenses; § 270). 

1 In early Latin, however, cum regularly takes the indicative even when it means 
since OT although. 

s The imperfect represents a situation brought about by something going on at the 
time of the main verb; the pluperfect, a situation resulting from what had happened 
before the time of the main verb, e.g. cum mHites advenissent, when the soldiers had 
arrived, i.e. were already on the scene. 
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In its origin the subjunctive in such cases is merely a sub- 
junctive of characteristic (§ 293). It does not primarily 
indicate the particular time in mind, but the situation, or 
circumstances, characterizing a time in mind. 

I. Temporal Cum Clauses of Situation (subjunctive) : 

fuit cum arbitrarer tnibi fore otium, there was (a time) when I 

thought I was to have leisure. 

ctim ambularem, ad me Brutus venit, Brutus came to me {at 
a time) when I was taking a walk. 

cum id nuntiatum esset, mMravit, when this had been reported 
{such being the situation)^ he made haste. 

Rarely the present tense occurs in similar clauses: 

erit tempus cum amicissimi benevolentiam desideresi there 
will be a time when you will miss, etc. 

1. While the subjunctive is the regular mood in a cum 
clause depending upon a verb that refers to the past, the 
indicative is used in the following types of clauses: 

а. regularly when the cum means whenever: 

cum rosam viderat, incipere ver arbitrabatur, whenever {—if 
at any time) he saw (had seen) a rose, he (always) thought 
spring had come (was beginning). 

Note. In Livy and later Latin sucli a clause often takes the subjunctive. 

б. often when the cum has a definitely expressed 
antecedent, e.g. turn, eo tempore, ill5 die, or the like: 

turn cum res magnas multi amiserant, at that time at which 
many had lost large fortunes. 

c. regularly when the cum clause, while grammatically 
subordinate, is logically equivalent to a main clause 
(cum inversum) : 

iam dducescebat cum signum consul dedit, the day was just 
dawning when (suddenly) the consul gave the signal, i.e. he 
gave it just as the day was dawning. 
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d, regularly when the verb of the cum clause and the 
verb of the main clause are merely different words indicat- 
ing one and the same thing (the so-called identifying cum) : 

cum id fecit, peccavit, when he did that, he did wrong. 

e, when the cum clause lays stress upon the particular 
time in mind, instead of circumstances existing at the time 
in mind.^ (Such an indicative cum clause is rare, except 
in the type of clause mentioned under b on page 202) : 

cum Caesar in Galliam venit alterius factionis prmcipes erant 
Aedui, when Caesar came into Gaul, the leaders of the one 
faction werejhe Aeduans, 

For cum primtim, see § 297. 

Note also cum with the indicative after expressions of joy or con- 
gratulation: 

tibi gratifts ag6 cum tantum litterae meae potuerunt, 1 thank you that 
my letter had so much weight, 

II. Causal and Adversative Cum Clauses of Situation 
(subjunctive): 

These clauses are similar to temporal cum clauses except 
that the situation referred to as existing at the time in mind 
is a situation because of which, or in spite of which, the act 
of the main clause occurred. This cum may therefore be 
translated by since oc although, hvA the temporal idea is 
usually more or less distinctly involved. Tenses used: 
present, imperfect, pluperfect; less commonly the present 
perfect;^ 

* Mere date is commonly indicated by the perfect tense rather than the imperfect. 
One would say, for instance, the day on which he became king rather than the day on 
which he was becoming^ or had become, king. Still cum with the imperfect and plu- 
perfect of the indicative (though commonly meaning whenever prior to Livy) sometimes 
denotes the time at which (imperfect), or the time subsequent to which (pluperfect), 
e.g. cum eum ex urbe pellSbam, hoc providebam, I was anticipating this at the time 
when I was driving him oni of the city. 

® The historical perfect is rare because cum with the subjunctive commonly deals 
with circumstances (something going on, or a state of things continuing) while the 
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qtiae cum ita sint, nihil facere possmn, (when and) since this 
is sOj i.e, circumstances being as they are at prese^it, 1 can 
do nothing. 

cum se defendere non possent, legatds miserunt, {when and) 
since they could not defend themselves (this being the situation), 
they sent envoys. 

cum id posset infltiari, cdnfessus est, {when and) though he 
had the opportunity to deny it, {still, even under such circurrb- 
stances) he confessed. 

cum primi concidissent, tamen reliqui resistebant, {when and) 
though the first had fallen, still {i.e. in spite of such existing 
circumstances) the rest kept resisting. 

Note. Turn is sometimes used after an adversative cum clause in the 
sense of stilly at the same time: 

cum te semper dilexerim, turn hoc facto acrius diligo, though I have 
always loved you, still, etc. 

Occasionally the idea of situation or circumstances characterizing the 
time in mind seems to have disappeared and the cum clause indicates a 
purely causal or adversative relation. 

Rarely cum is used in conditional clauses of the contrary-to-fact type; 
see § 312, 3. 

296. When the main verb, upon which a cum clause de- 
pends, does not refer to past time, it regularly takes the 
indicative (except as above indicated under causal and ad- 
versative clauses). Such a clause commonly involves an 
indicative condition: 

cum pugnandum est, fugit, whenever (= if at any time) fighting 
is to be done, he always takes to his heels. § 295, 1, 1, a. 

cum venies, eum due tecum, when (and if) you come, bring him 
with you. 

cum venerit, cognoscet, when (and if) he comes, he will find out. 

cum tacent, clamant, their silence is a shout, lit. when they are 
silent, they shout (identifying cum; see § 295, I, 1, d). 

historical perfect merely states that something happened, or was a historical fact. 
The present perfect, on the other hand, may indicate existing circumstances; cum 
pldriQue fugerint, though most have fled {that being the present situation ) . 
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CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY Postquam, after TJbi, whe7i; 
Simul Atqtie,2 Cuin (or Ut) Primum, as soon as 

297. These words regularly take the perfect indicative^ 
which here (unlike the perfect indicative with cum) commonly 
refers to time prior to the time of the main verb. For this 
reason the perfect tense in these clauses is often translated 
like the pluperfect: 

postquam pervenit, obsides poposcit, after he arrived, he de- 
manded hostages, 

id ut audivit, Corcyram demigravit, ivhen (after) he heard this, 
he tnoved to Corcyra. 

ubi certidres facti sunt, legates mittunt ( == miserunt), when 
(after) they were informed, they sent legates. 
simul atque advenerunt, impetum fecerunt, as soon as (imme- 
diately after) they arrived, they made an attack. 

Note. 1. These conjunctions sometimes take the imperfect or pluper- 
fect indicative, to indicate repeated action in the past: 

ubi frumento opus erat, cohortes praesidium agit^bant, whenever there 
was need of grain, the cohorts kept guard. 
ubi aliquSs egredientes conspexerant, adoriebantur, whenever they had 
. seen some mefi disembarking, they (always) attacked them. 

Like cum and si in expressions of repeated action (§ 295, I, 1, a), these 
conjunctions sometimes (especially in Livy and later writers) take the sub- 
junctive. 

Note 2. The pluperfect is regular with postquam when a definite interval 
between the acts is specified: 

post diem ^ quintum quam barbari male pugnaverant, legati 
veniunt ( = venerunt), the fifth day after the barbarians had fought their 
disastrous fight, etc. 

Note 3. The imperfect is sometimes used with postquam to represent the 
act as beginning prior to, and continuing into the time of, the main act: 

postquam struct! utrimque stabant, duces procedunt (== processerunt)» 
after (and when) they were standing drawn up on either side, the leaders 
advanced. 

1 Sometimes written poste§quam or post (postea) ... quam (with intervening words). 

* Sometimes written simul ac (before consonants); rarely simul alone. 

3 Or the equivalent historical present. 

< Post, when thus separated from quam, often governs an accusative, while at the 
same time forming part of the conjunction (postquam). 
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CAUSAL CLAUSES 

298. Quod, quia, quoniam, quandd^ (= since, because) 
take: 

1. the indicative, of a reason vouched for by the speaker: 

tacent quia periculum vitant, they are silent, became they (are 
trying to) avoid danger, 

2. the subjunctive, of a quoted ^ reason: 

supplicatio meo nomine decreta est, quod urbem liberassem, 

a thanksgiving was decreed in my name because (as they said 
or thought) I had freed the city. 

In this type of clause the saying or thinking itself, instead of 
the thing said or thought, is sometimes (illogically) treated as the 
quoted reason: 

suum numerum non complevenmt quod se bellum gestures 
dicerent, they did not furnish their quota since they said they 
were going to wage war. 

For gesturos (esse) dicerent one would logically expect gesturi 
essent, were going to wage war (as they said). 

non quod, non quo etc., not because, introduce reasons possibly 
assigned by others, but rejected by the speaker, and hence com- 
monly take the subjunctive ^ of implied indirect discourse: 

non quod suscenserem sed quod me pudebat, not because 1 
was angry, but because I was ashamed. 

Note 1. For cum causal, see § 295, 11. 

Note 2, For causal qui clauses, see § 294, h. 

1 Quando is comparatively rare and regularly takes the indicative. 

s The speaker often uses the subjunctive even in quoting a thought of his own. 

» Quo is from eo quod =/or this reason, that (hecaiose). Non quin with the sub- 
junctive means not hut that; non quin rSetum esset, sed quia, etc., not hut that it was 
rig/it, but because, etc. 

4 Still the indicative may be used to represent something as a fact, but a fact that 
is not the cause. 
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CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY Antequam AND Priusquam^ 

299. These commonly take: 

1. the indicative, to denote actual occurrence 

abil antequam venit,^ I departed before he came. 

Here venit states that he actually came. 

priusquam de ceteris rebus responded,® de amicitia pauca 
dicam, before 1 reply regarding the other matters, I will say 
a few words regarding friendship, 

numquam conquiescam antequam illorum rationes percepero,® 
I shall never rest before I learn their plans. 

The indicative is used in cases like responded and perceperd 
(above), because the future acts are conceived of as sure to occur. 
But in imitation of this type of clause the present indicative is 
sometimes used where one would expect the subjunctive, i.e. of 
an act not conceived of as sure to occur: mihi tellus optem prius 
ima dehiscat antequam te viold, I should want the depths of earth 
to open up for me, before I wrong thee, 

2. the subjunctive to denote something merely looked 
forward to from present time (present tense^) or from past 
time (imperfect tense ^): 

abii antequam veniret, I departed before he should come, i,e, 
in anticipation of his coming. 

abibd antequam veniat, 1 shall depart before he shall come. 

Here the subjunctive gives no information as regards the actual 
occurrence, or nomoccurrence of the act, though the context often 
leads one to draw an inference, 

1 Often written ante (prius) . . . quam, with intervening words. 

* Of a past occurrence, the perfect is the regular tense; cf. the English before he 
came (instead of was coming). But the imperfect and pluperfect sometimes occur. 

» Of future occurrence, antequam and priusquam usually take the present (instead 
of the future, which might be expected), or future perfect. 

* The perfect "subjunctive is sometimes used of a completed future act looked for- 
ward to from present time; the pluperfect often of such an act looked forward to 
from past tense; ante discessit quam audissem, he left before I should hear {should 
at some laier time have heard). 
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This subjunctive is often called the anticipatory subjunctive. 
But it is sometimes used of an act merely destined to occur, with- 
out implying any one’s anticipation of it : dticentis annis antequam 
Romam caperent, in Italiam Galli transcenderunt, two hundred 
years before they were to capture RomCj the Gaids crossed into Italy, 
111 post-Augiistaii times the imperfect subjunctive could denote 
actual occurrence. 

300. Potius (citius) quam, rather than, similarly takes the 
subjunctive of a possible act anticipated.^ 

CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY Dum, Donee, Quoad, as long as, 
until; Dum, while 

301 . 1. These conjunctions take the indicative In all 
senses except that of until introducing, not an actual occur- 
rence, but something merely anticipated : 

a. quoad potuit fortissime resMt, he resisted very bravely as 
long as he could, 

m^si donee venit, 1 remained until he came, 
h, dum haec geruntur, Caesari nuntiatum est, while this was 
going on, a repoH reached Caesar, 

Dum, while, in the sense of at some time within (but not 
continuing throughout) ^ the period covered by the verb of 
the dum clausa usually takes the present tense, even when 
referring to the past (as in 6 above). 

2. In the sense of until, if used of something merely antici- 
pated, without indicating its actual occurrence or non- 
occurrence, these particles take the subjunctive:® 

exspectavi donee veniret, I until he should come (for 

him to come). 

Here the indicative venit would have meant that he actually came, 
exspecto dum veniat, I am waiting till he come (for him to come), 

1 In and after Livy, potius quam ut with the subjunctive is sometimes found. 

2 J.e. not in the sense of as as. 

Cf. the subjunctive with antequam and priusquam. In Livy and later writers, 
the subjunctive with these particles could denote actual occurrence of the act. 
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Substantive Clauses 

302. A substantive clause is one used in some noun- 
construction, e.g, as object or subject of a verb. 

SUBJUNCTIVE SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

303. These may be classified as follows: 

1. Volitive Clauses, commonly introduced by ut or, if 
negative, by ne or ut ne ; used with verbs that involve 
expression of the will: \ 

postulo (ord, hortor, rogo, peto, etc.), ne maneas,^ I demand 
(beg, -urge, etc.) that you do not remain. 
rnihi placuit ut abires,^ it 'pleased me (= I urged) that you 
should go away. 

So convenit ut, it tvas agreed that. 
mflitibus imperavit (persuasit) ut manerent,^ he ordered (per- 
suaded) the soldiers to remain. 

statui (decrevi, censui) ut fieret,^ I decided (decreed, voted) that 
it should he done. 

permitto ut loquaris,^ 1 allow you to speak. 

licet ^ venias,3 you may come, lit, (that) you come is permitted. 

Caution, When a verb of deciding or persuading is merely a verb of 
thinking or saying that sometliing is true (though not willed) , it takes the 
infinitive of indirect discourse: 

statui optimum esse, I decided that it was best. 

mihi persuasit me errare, he persuaded me that I was mistaken. 

1 For instance, verbs meaning persuade, order, demand, urge, request, advise; resolve, 
decide, decree; but see § 303, Caution, and § 303, 1 5 (1) ; strive; prohibit, prevent, hinder. 
Verbs of permitting and granting represent a mere yielding of the will and are often 
followed by an infinitive instead of a subjunctive clause; see § 303, 1, h (1). 

2 This subjunctive clause is the object of the main verb. 

3 This subjunctive clause is the subject of the main verb. 

< Licet, oportet, necesse est, when used in the present tense, often take the 
subjunctive without ut; often, the infinitive (§ 305, 1), The subjunctive without 
ut sometimes follows moneo, impero, etc.: moneo eas, I advise you to go (originally 
«« I advise. Go). 

An ut clause is used with reliquum est, restat, sequitur, interest, l§x (ius) est, 
opus est, etc.: restat ut dicam, it remains for me to say, lit. that I am to say. 
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Notice fac (cura) ut,i cave (vide) ne i with the subjunctive in the sense 
of see to it thaU see to it that not. 

a. Verbs of hindering and preventing (prohibed, im- 
pedio, deterreo, etc.), and recuso, refuse^ take ne or 
quominus, (sometimes, if the main clause contains or 
implies a negative, quin) : 

prohibuit ne (quominus) egrederentur, he prevented {them) 
from disembarking^ lit. prevented that they should not, etc. 
nec quin 2 erumperet prohiberi (impediri) poterat, nor could he 
he prevented from rushing out, lit. nor could {it) he prevented 
hut that he should rush out 

Note. Sometimes verbs of this class take the infinitive of the thing pre- 
vented (or prohibited) : peregrines urbibus uti prohibent, they present {forbid) 
foreigners from making use of cities. 

Note. These clauses may be retained with the passive: 

impedior ne plura dicam, I am prevented from saying more. 

h. The infinitive, instead of an ut (ne) clause, is some- 
times used with the following verbs involving the will: 

(1) with iubeo and veto (regularly) : 
iussi (vetui) eum abire, I ordered {forbade) him to go away. 
with verbs of permitting: ^ 

patior (sino) etnn abire, I allow him to go away. 
with the passive (often also the active) of cogo : 
coactus est abire, he was compelled to go away, 
cof^t eum ahixe, he compels him to go away. 

with verbs of deciding, attempting, etc., when the act of the Tnajn 
verb and that of the subordinate verb are performed by the same 
person: 

manere statui (decrevi), I decided to remain. 
loqui Conor, I try to speak, 

» Sometimes the subjunctive alone (without n§) is used with cav6. So fac without 
ut; fac diligas. Commands in indirect discourse after verbs of saying take the sub- 
junctive without ut (§ 318) ; dixi itet, J said he was to go. Direct form: I, go. 

* The <ium clause is the subject of poterat. 

’ nicety patior, sino, coneSdd, permittd. 
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(2) sometimes (especially in poetry) with other verbs 
involving the will : 

iungere equos imperat Horis, orders the Horae to yoke the steeds. 

Note. For voHtive clauses in apposition with nouns or pronouns, see 
§ 289 . 

2. Optative Clauses, usually introduced by ut or, if 
negative, by ne or ut ne, used with verbs of wishing (cupio, 
opto, volo, n515, mal5) : 

opto ut (ne) veniatji I ivant him to come (not to come ) . 

velim scribas,2 1 wish you would write, lit. should wish (that) 
you write. 

vellem ^ venisset (veniret), I wish (lit. should wish) he had 
come (were coming) . 

a. But these verbs often take the infinitive: 

beatus esse volo, 1 want to he happy. 

eos beatos esse volo, 1 want them to he happy. 

h. With verbs of fearing ut (sometimes ne non) means 
that not; ne, lest or that; a peculiarity arising from its 
original independent use: 

metuo ne veniat, I fear that he will come; originally two inde- 
pendent verbs: metuo. ne veniat! I fear. May he not come! 

metuo ut veniat, 1 fear that he will not come; originally, metuo. 

veniat. 1 fear. May he come! 

' 1 The ut clause in such cases is the object of the main verb. 

Originally ~ may you write! I should wish (it). The ut was often omitted 
even after one verb came to be felt as subordinate. Compare the similar omission of 
that in English: I wish you would write. 

* The law of sequence of tenses (§ 270) would not allow void to introduce a pluperfect 
or imperfect subjunctive (veniret, venisset). The latter tenses, however, are' here 
necessary, as none other could represent the coming as contrary-to-fact (§ 307, 3). 
To avoid violating the law of sequence, therefore, the imperfect tense vellem is used 
in such cases. Vellem represents the wishing itself as contrary-to-fact (§ 307, 3i o), 
but this, as a modest form of expression, is sufficiently appropriate: I should wish 
(i.e. if I were bold enough). 
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3. Quin Clauses, used with negative expressions of doubt: 

non erat dubium quin plurimum Helvetii possent, there was no 
donbt that the Helvetians were the 7nost powerful, lit. that the 
Helvetians were most powerful was not doubtful. 
quis dubitat quin amicus sit, who doubts that he is a friendf 

a. Non dubito, quis dubitat, etc., sometimes take an 
infinitive with a subject accusative. Dubito, when mean- 
ing hesitate, regularly takes the infinitive. 

Note. For volitive quin-clauses used substantively, see § 303, 1, a. 

4. Result Clauses, introduced by ut: used 

a. as object of facio, efficio, etc. : 

s5l efficit ut omnia floreant, the sun snakes (brings it about that) 
all things bloom. 

b. as subject of fit, efficitur, fieri, potest, evenit, accidit, 
etc.: 

accidit ut esset luna plena, it happened that the moon was full. 
accedebat ut caecus esset, there was the further fact (lit. it was 
added) that he was blind. 

c. as appositive or predicate: 

hoc efieci ut eum eicerem, lit. I accomplished this, (namely) 
that I banished him. 

mos est ut nolint, it is their custom to be unwilling, lit. it is 
their custom that they, etc. 

5. Indirect Questions,^ used with any expression upon 
which a question can depend. ^ They are introduced by the 
same interrogative words and particles as direct questions 
(§ 140 If.), with the following differences: 

1 Indirect questions, like other subordinate clauses in indirect discourse, regularly 
take the subjunctive in classical times; the indicative often in early Latin (rarely 
later). For the indicative with nesciS quis, etc., see § 249, 3, and footnote. 

2 An indirect question is commonly subject or object of a verb of asking, telling, 
knowing, wondering, etc,, or an appositive. 
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num (as well as tvhetherj merely indicates a question, 
mthoiit suggesting the answer 7io, 
ndnne, whether noty is rarely used and only when dependent 
upon qnaero. 

si, if (= 7vhether)y may introduce a question depending upon 
verbs meaning (or implying) wait to see^ try to see, e.g. ex- 
specto, experior, conor, etc.: 
scio quid putes, I know what you think. 

Incerti sumus ^ quo fata nos ferant, we are uncertain 
whither fate is carrying us. 
die mihi num scias, tell me whether you know. 
si nostri transirent exspectabant, were waiting to see if 
(whether) o%ir men would cross ipx were crossing) , 

Similarly, 

circumfundebantur si aditum reperire possent, they 
gathered {pawned themselves) around {to see) if, etc. 

a. The second part of an indirect double question is 
sometimes introduced by -ne instead of the regular an; 
orno^ is necne (less often annon) : 

interrogo verum falsumne (regularly, an falsum) sit,^ I ask 

whether it is true or false. 

h. Haud sci5 an, or nescio an, with the subjunctive of 
indirect question (in early times equivalent to I do not 
know whether) in Ciceronian Latin commonly means 
probably: 

baud scio an ita sit, probably it is so. 

c. Similarly forsitan, originally fors sit an (see § 284), = 
it would be {^nere) chance ivhether, came to be used as an 
adverb meaning perhaps, but continued to retain enough 

1 Incerti sumus = v)e do not know; quo . . . ferant is in a sense the object of this 
implied verb of knowing. 

2 The introductory particle (utrum, -ne) in the first part of indirect (as in direct) 
double questions is sometimes omitted. 
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of its original force to take the subjunctive of indirect 
question,^ like hand sci5 an (= perhaps, probably): 

forsitan erraveiim, perhaps I have erred, 

d. An indirect question may be one which even in the 
direct form would take the subjunctive: 

rogavimus quid ageremus, we asked what we should do (repre- 
senting a direct deliberative question, quid agamus? what 
shall we dof). 

nescio quid dicat si maneas, I do not know what he would say 
if you should remain, representing a would-should future 
subjunctive (§ 307, 2) of the direct discourse, quid dicat, 
what would he sayf 

e. To avoid ambiguity in indirect questions referring to 
the future, the periphrastic forms are often used: 

nescio qtiid dicturus sit, I do not know what he is going to say 
(dicat might mean either, what he is saying or what he is to 


INDICATIVE SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

304. These are introduced by quod, that (= the fact that): 

accidit quod eum nusquam vidisti, it happened that you saw 
him nowhere. 

quod rediit mirabile videtur, that he returned seems wonderful. 

hoc praesttaius feris, quod ^ colloquimur, we excel wild beasts 
in this, that we talk together. 

a. Quod sometimes means as regards the fact that: 

quod gaudes, perpetuo gaudeas, as to your being glad, may you 
he so forever! 

* Hence the subjunctive with forsitan is translated (as usually in indirect questiona) 
like an indicative: forsitan sit, perhaps ii is (not perhaps it may he). Forsitan with 
the indicative is late and rare. 

* The quod clause is in apposition with hoc. 
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Note such uses as: 

quid quod te in custodiam dedisti, what of the fact that you gave 

yourself up f 

bene facis quod adiuvas it is good of you to help, lit, as to the 
fact that you help, you do well. 

INFINITIVE SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

305. These are used, with or without a subject accusative, 

1. as subject of a verb: ^ 

diligi iucundum est, it is pleasant to he loved, lit, to he loved is 
pleasant. 

vacare culpa est solacium it is a comfort to he free from fault. 
iuvat ( = iucundum est) amicds habere, it is pleasant to have 
friends. 

praestat te abire, it is better that you should depart, lit. you to 
depart is better. 

So with facile est, necesse est,^ utile est, etc,; fas est, etc.; 
decet, licet, 2 oportet,^ prodest, etc. 

a. A predicate adjective or noun used with an infinitive 
whose subject is not expressed is in the accusative: 

prodest esse probum, it pays to he honest (probum agreeing 
with an omitted accusative, e.g. hominem). 

But such a predicate adjective or noun is often attracted 
to a dative used with licet, expedit, etc.: 
nobis licet esse beatis, it is permitted us to he happy. 

2. as object of a verb.® This use includes especially: 

a. The infinitive with subject accusative used after 
verbs oi saying, thinking, knowing, perceiving, etc.'* 

1 Usually subject of est •with a predicate adjective or noun, or of some expression 
equivalent thereto, or of an impersonal passive. The infinitive with tempus est may 
be due to analogy with such uses: tempus est loqui, itis time to speak. 

^ For the subjunctive with this expression, see page 209, footnote 4. 

® Sometimes also of a preposition: nil praeter plorfire, nothing htd wailing. 

* E.g. died, responded, narro, nego, fateor, scribo, simulo, promitto, puto, existimd, 
arbitror, scid, memini, sentid, vided, audio, spdrd, edniidd, etc. Expressions of feeling 
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dixit Carthaginem delendam esse (see under indirect discourse, 
§316). 

So with iubeo, veto and often verbs of permitting and 
wishing;^ 

iussi urbem capi, I ordered that the city he captured, 
eos abire vetuit, he forbade them to go away. 
passtis stun eum effugere, 1 allowed him to escape. 
volo te vemre,. I wish you to come. 


b. The complementary infinitive when used with the 
active of transitive verbs. ^ The complementary infinitive 
is one (without subject accusative) required by another 
verb, to complete its meaning, and indicating action of 
the same person or thing: 

iacipio fsiceie, I begin to do (begin doing) . 

scio canere, I know (how) to sing (understand singing). 

cupio discedere, I desire to withdraw (desire withdrawing). 

Note. For the complementary infinitive with intransitive verbs, see 
§ 306 , 1 . 


3. as appositive or predicate: 

hoc traditmn est Homerum caecum fuisse, this tradition has 
come down to us that Homer was blind. 
vivere est cogitare, to live is to think. 


like gaude5, laetor, doled, etc., implying more or less distinctly the idea of mental 
action, sometimes take an infinitive, sometimes a causal quod-clause. 

1 But most verbs involving an expression of the will take ut, negative ne, with the 
subjunctive. See § 303, 1. 

* For instance with: 

audeo, dare disco, learn 

cogito (meditor). intend, plan incipio, (institud), begin 

coepi, began maid, prefer 

Conor f try neglego, neglect 

cnpio (void), desire paid, prepare 

debeo, ought { = owe) porgo, continue 

decernd (statud, constitud), decide scid, know 

desind (desistd), cease timed (vereor), fear 
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OTHER USES OF THE INFINITIVE 

306. The infinitive has the following uses in addition to 
those mentioned in the preceding sections: 

1. The Complementary Infinitive, when used with intran- 
sitive or passive verbs: 

possum (stude5) facere, I am able (eager) to do; solet canere, 
is wont to sing. 

abesse dictus est,i he was said to he absent. 

Note the infinitive with habeo in the sense of be nihil habeo 
dicere, 1 can say nothing.'^ 

milites progredi iussi sunt, the soldiers were ordered to advance. 

Note. For the complementary infinitive used as object of transitive verbs, 
see § 305, 2,6. 

a. A predicate noun or adjective, or a participle with a 

complementary infinitive agrees in case with the subject 

of the main verb : 

vixlt bonus esse, he wishes to he good. 

parens philosophiae vocatus esse dicitur, he is said to have been 
called the father of philosophy. 

2. Historical Infinitive,® i.e., the infinitive used in the 
sense of the imperfect or historical-perfect indicative, with 
its subject in the nominative case: 

Catilina polliceri novas tabulas, Catiline promised clean slates 

(abolition of debts) . 

3. Exclamatory Infinitive:® 

te sic vexari! the idea of your being so annoyed! 

me incepto desistere ! the idea of my abandoning my undertaking! 

^ Compare the impersonal construction dictum est eum abesse, it was said that he 
was absent, where eum abesse is the subject of dictum est. 

2 To be distinguished carefully from nihil habeo quod dicam, I have nothing to say 
(§ 288 , 1, G, Note). 

3 The infinitive expresses the general idea of the verb in its most indefinite form. 
In the historical infinitive and the exclamatory infinitive the writer presents this 
general idea and leaves its application to be determined by the context. 
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4. Infinitive with Adjectives: 

cantare peritus, skilled in singing (lit. to sing). 
praestantior ciere, better at arousing. 

Note. This use is chiefly confined to poetry and late prose, though the 
complementary infinitive with paratus (originally a participle) is every- 
where common. 

5. Infinitive of Purpose (chiefly confined to poetry and 
late prose) : 

non Libycos populate Penates venimus, we have not come to 
plunder Libyan homes. 

Conditional Sentences 

307. A conditional sentence consists of a condition 
(protasis) introduced by si, nisi (ni), si . . . n5n, si minus, 
or sin, and a conclusion (apodosis), with the same mood, as 
a rule, in both. 

nisi (sometimes ni or nisi si), unless, if not, introduces a nega- 
tive protasis: 

msi potesty unless he is able. 

si . . . non, t/ not, usually introduces an ajBhrmative protasis 
in which only one word or phrase (rather than the whole 
clause) is negatived: 
si n6n potest, if he is unable {not able). 
si minus, if not (lit. if less), introduces a clause in which the 
verb is omitted : 

educ omnes tuos; si minus, quam plurimos, take out all 
your men; if not (all), as many as possible. 
sin (instead of sed si), hut if, introduces a clause opposed to, 
and preceded by, a si clause: 

si statim ivero, iratus erit; sin hie manebo, if I go immedi- 
ately, he will be angry, hut if I remain here, etc. 

After negatives nisi often means hut (= except) : 
nihil cogitat nisi caedem, he thinks nothing hut murder. 

Note. Absque sometimes introduces contrary-to-fact conditions (§ 307, 3) : 
absque te esset, ndn viverem, were it not for you (lit. were it apart 
from yoxL), 1 should not he living. 
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Conditional sentences present the following types: 

1. Vivid Fact Type, denoting what iSj was, will be,^ if 
something is, was, shall be ^ true (indicative mood; ^ any tense) : 

SI adfuit, bene fuit, if he was 'present, it was well. 

amabitur si fidelis erit, he will he loved, if he is (lit. shall be) ® 
faithful, 

s! id feceris, magnam habebo grMam, if you do (lit. shall have 
done) ^ this, I shall feel very grateful. 

a. The protasis in sentences of this type takes the sub- 
junctive if the subject of the verb is an indefinite second 
person (you = any one) : 

femim si exerceas, conteritur, if you use (if any one uses) iron, 
it wears away. 

b. Instead of an indicative statement in the apodosis, 
other forms of expression are often found: 

si haec ita sunt, me colitdte, if this is so, honor me. 

peream si non optimum erat, may I perish, if it wasnH the best 
plan. 

2. Would-Should Future Type, denoting what ivould here- 
after be, if something should hereafter be true (present or 
perfect subjunctive) : 

si adsit, bene sit, if he should (hereafter) be present, it would 
(hereafter) be well. 

ametur, si fidelis sit, he would be loved, if he should be faithful. 

si id fecerim, magnam habeat gratiam, if I should do this, he 

would feel very grateful. 

^ Here is, was, will he, etc., is used merely as a convenient designation of any in- 
dicative tense of any verb. 

^ Rarely (and especially in Livy and later writers) , when repeated or customary 
action in the past is indicated, the subjunctive imperfect or pluperfect is used in the 
protasis: si quis prehenderStur, eripiebatux, if (as often as) any one was caught, he was 
(always) rescued. 

3 For the principle governing the choice between future and future perfect in such 
clauses, see § 262. 
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The perfect subjunctive (rare in apodoses) is often used 
in a protasis to indicate time prior to the act of the apodosis. 
The difference between the perfect and the present in such 
cases is clearly seen in si advexerit, si sciat, dicturus sit 
(Cic. de Off. 3, 50) , where advexerit is prior to, and sciat 
contemporaneous with, dicturus sit. 

a. A volitive subjunctive sometimes serves as a protasis: 

roges me, nihil respondeam, ask me {— if you should ask me), 
I should make no reply. 

3. Contrary-to-Fact Type, subdivided into 

a. Present Contrary-to-Fact Type, indicating what 
would now he (but is not)f if something were now truej 
which is not true (imperfect subjunctive) : 

si fidelis esset, am^etur, if he were (now) faithful, he would 
(now) be loved (indicating that he is not faithful and is not 
loved). 

si id faceres, magnam haberem gratiam, z/ you were (now) 
doing this, 1 should (now) be very grateful. 

Note. In earlj^ Latin (rarely later), the present subjunctive (rarely the 
perfect) occurs in a contrary-to-f act sense: 

si habeas quod des, alia verba praehibeas, if you had anything to give, 
you would he using different language. 

b. Past Contrary-to-Fact Type, indicating what would 
have been (but was not) ^ in the past, if something had then 
been true, which was not true (pluperfect subjunctive) : 

si fidMs fuisset, amatus esset, if he had (in the past) been 
faithful he would (in the past) have been loved (indicating that 
he was not faithful and was not loved) . 

urbem capere potuissent,^ si exercitus maior fuisset, they might 
have captured (= would have been able to capture) the city, 
if they had had a larger army. 

. 1 When the protasis, however, is introduced by etsi, etiamsi, even if, the apodosis is 
not contrary-to-f act: etiamsi pauper esset, probus esset, eren if he were poor y)ould 
still he honest. 

2 For potuerunt in sentences similarly translated, but with a very different mean- 
ing, see § 308. 
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Note 1. Sometimes the pluperfect refers to the situation that would now 
exists if an act had occurred in the past: 

si mortutis esset, if he had died ( ~ if he were now dead), 

si venisset, if he had come ( = were now here). 

Note 2. Where the pluperfect might be expected, the imperfect is 
sometimes used either for greater vividness or to indicate present, or general, 
applicability of the thought: 

si ills sublato depelli omne periculum iudicarem, Catilinam sustti- 
lissem, if I thought that by getting rid of him all danger would he (lit. 
was being) averted^ 1 should hxive got rid of Catiline. 

308. The indicative imperfect and perfect of possum, 
debeo, oportet, decet, necesse est, and fuit (erat) with parti- 
ciples in “urus or -dus, are often used in conclusions to past 
(less often present) ^ contrary-to-fact conditions. But the 
indicative states that the ability to act, obligation to act, etc., 
really existed in the past. The contrary-to-fact idea that 
is involved lies in the accompanying infinitive. In debebat 
ire, for instance, he ought to have gone' lit. was (at some past 
time) under ohligation to go (after that past time), the infini- 
tive refers to an act unperformed (i.e. contrary-to-fact) at 
the time of debebat and often, by implication, still unper- 
formed (contrary-to-fact) in the present. Similarly in 
facturus fuit, he was (at some time in the past) going to do 
(after that past time), facturus refers to an act that was 
still unperformed (i.e contrary-to-fact) at the time of fuit. 
Hence, it is equivalent to fecisset, he would have done: 

urbem capere potuerunt, si voluissent, they could have cap- 
tured (in the sense of actually had the power to capture) 
the city (and would have captured it), if they had so desired 
(potuissent would have meant that they did not have the 

power 2). 

1 The imperfect is usual when the conclusion involves present time. 

2 It should be noted that such expressions as capere potuissent and capere potu- 
erunt, while admitting of the same English translation (fhey might have captured), 
have a distinct and important difference of meaning. 
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quern, si uUa in te pietas esset, colere debebas, whom it was 
your duty to honor (and you would now be honoring), if there 
were any loyalty in you. 

relicturi agros erant, nisi litteras misisset, would have left 
(lit. were about to leave) the fields j if he had not sent a letter. 

si hoc tempore non diem obisset, paucis post annis moriendum 
fuit, she was destined to die ^ (and would have died) a few 
years later ^ if she had not died at this thne, 

309. Contrary-to-fact conclusions are implied also in 
sentences like the following: 

in amplexus filiae ruebat, nisi lictores obstissent, he was in 
the act of rushing into his daughter's arms (and would have 
completed the act), if the lictors had not prevented. 

pons iter paene hostibus dedit, ni unus vir fuisset, the bridge 
almost afforded passage to the enemy (and would have done 
so), had it not been for one man.:] 

310. Sometimes the indicative is used in a conclusion to a 
subjunctive condition merely for greater vividness, or to em- 
phasize the certainty with which the conclusion would 
follow, or would have followed: 

si illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient ruinae, if the vault of 
heaven should fall upon (him), the ruins will strike (him) 
undismayed. 

praeclare viceramus, nisi Lepidus recepisset Antonium, we 

had gloriously conquered, if Lepidus had not befriended 
Antony. 

311. Sometimes the imperfect subjunctive is merely a 
future and the pluperfect subjunctive merely a future perfect, 
from a past point of view: 

erat unum iter, si reverti vellent,® there was a single route, in 
case they should care to return. 


1 Lit. it was to he died. 

2 From a present point of yiow this would be est unum, si volent. 
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si armentmn in speluncam compulisset, vestigia dominiim eo 
deductiira erant/ if he should drive the herd into the cave, the 
tracks were sure to lead the owner thither, 

INFORMAL CONDITIONS 

312. Conditions, instead of being formally introduced by 
si, nisi, etc., may be introduced by a relative pronoun or 
relative adverb: 

1. Vivid Fact Type: 

qui probe vivit, amatur, he who lives uprightly is loved (i.e, if a 
man lives uprightly j he is loved) , 

cum rosam viderat, incipere ver arbitrabatur, whenever lie had 
seen (if at any time he had seen) a rose, he thought spring was 
beginning. 

segnior fit ubi neglegas,^ he becomes more careless, when you 
arenH (i.e. if one isn’t) watching. 

The principles of vivid-fact conditions (§ 307, 1) are 
followed in all such clauses, which therefore usually take the 
indicative (except in protases in which the subject is an 
indefinite second person), no matter how strong a characteriz- 
ing, causal, or adversative idea may be present. 

2. Would-Should Future T 3 q)e: 

philosophiae qui parent omne tempus aetatis sine molestia 
possit degere, if any one should (lit. he who should) obey 
philosophy , he would be able to spend his whole life in peace, 

3. Contrary-to-FactType: 

praeterita aetas quamvis longa cum effluxisset, nulla c5ns5- 
latio permulcere posset stultam senectutem, when (- if in 
any case) the past, however long, had gone by (were now gone), 
no consolation would be able to soothe a foolish old age. 

iFrom a present point of view this would be si , . . compulerit (future perfect 
indicative), vestigia ... deductiira sunt, 

* Subjunctive of indefinite second person; see § 307, 1, a. 
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As If Clauses 

313. As if is expressed in Latin by quasi, ac si, ut si, tarn- 
quam si/ velut si,^ (in poetry and late Latin also by ceu, 
perinde ac, sicuti, quasi si) with the subjunctive. The verb 
in such a clause usually follows the rule for the sequence of 
tenses instead of the principles of contrary-to-fact conditions, 
though the English translation often has a contrary-to-fact 
implication: 

testibus uteris quasi res dubia sit, 2 you employ witnesses as if 
the rnatter were douUfuL 

honores petunt, quasi honeste vixermt,^ they seek office just as 
if they had lived honorably, 

crudelitatem, velut si adesset, horrebant, they shuddered at his 
cruelty, as if he had been 'present. 

Although^ Clauses 

314. An although clause states or concedes something in 
spite of which the act of the main clause occurs. It takes 

1. the indicative introduced by quamquam/ etsi, tametsi 
when the thing stated or conceded is vouched for as a fact: 

quamquam premuntur, dominationem exspectant, though they 
are (it is true) hard pressed, they look forward to gaining the 
supremacy. 

etsi ab hoste ea dicebantur, tamen non neglegenda existi- 
mabant, though it was by the enemy that this was said, still 
they thought it should not be disregarded. 

When etsi means the mood and tense of the clause 

conform to the usual rules for si clauses (§ 307). 

Ut . . . sic (lit. as ,, , so) often virtually means although . , . still, 

1 The si is often omitted after tamquam and (in Livy and later writers) after velut. 

2 In as if clauses, the present is used of something contemporaneous with, the 
perfect, of something prior to, the time of the main verb. 

s Called also adversative or concessive clauses. 

* Quamquam often means and yet. 
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2. the subjunctive introduced by quamvis/ licet, ^ or ut 
when the writer, or speaker, concedes something hypotheti- 
cally (without vouching for the truth of it) : 

agricola, quamvis sit senex, sent, a farmer, even though he he 
an old man ^ (i,e. even assuming him to be, in the hypothetical 
case), continues to plant. 

quamvis comis fuerit, although {even granting that) he has been 
amiable. 

ut vermn sit, tamen, etc., granting that it be true, still, etc. 

Note. For adversative clauses introduced by qui and cum, see §§ 294, c, 
and 295, II. 

Clauses of Proviso 

315. Bum, dummodo, modo, 'provided that, take the 
volitive subjunctive of something willed^ as a necessary 
condition of what is indicated by the main verb: 

oderint, dum metuant, let them hate, provided that they fear. 

dummodo inter me atque te murus urbis intersit, provided 
only that the wall of the city shall be between us. 

modo ne maneat, provided only he shall not remain (originally 
= only let him not remain). 

nil obstat tibi, dxim ne sit ditior alter, nothing is any obstacle 
to you, provided the other fellow shall not he richer, i.e. you 
are willing to make any effort provided only it shall make 
you as rich as the other fellow. 

1 Quamqtiam and quamvis are often used interchangeably from the Augustan 
period on. 

2 Licet, originally a verb, came to be used as a conjunction. But the Romans 
long retained consciousness of its original force as the present tense of a verb and 
for this reason ordinarily used only the present and perfect tenses of the subjunctive 
after it, as after any other tense not referring to the past (see § 270). 

3 The subjunctive with quamvis is of volitive origin, quamvis sit senex lit. meaning 
let him be as old as you wish. 

4 Hence nS is the regular negative; see § 278. 
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mBIRECT DISCOURSE 

316. Direct discourse (5ratio recta) consists of one^s 
words (or thoughts) as originally used. 

Indirect discourse (oratid obliqua) is the reporting of one's 
own, or another's, words (or thoughts) with such changes in 
forms and syntax as are necessitated by their dependence 
upon an introductory verb of saying, thinking, knowing, 'per- 
ceiving (expressed or implied). 

Direct discourse: I am now complying with your wishes (said 
Ariovistus). 

Indirect discourse: (Ariovistus said) that he was then comply- 
ing with his (the other's) wishes.^ 

1. Direct discourse in Latin is regularly introduced by 
inquam^ (inserted after one or more words), sometimes by 
aid, occasionally (especially in poetry) by other verbs: 

statim, inquit, redibo, I shall return at once, said he, 

317. Verb-Constructions in Indirect Discourse: 

When an independent declarative sentence of direct 
discourse is transferred to indirect discourse 

1. the verb becomes an infinitive, 

2. the subject becomes an accusative: 

Caesar respondit se rediturum esse,^ Caesar replied that he 
would return: 

{ redibOy^ I shall return 
Direct | or 

[ redeam,3 1 should (hereafter) return. 

1 Notice that transfer from direct to indirect discourse involves appropriate changes 
of person, adverbs, pronouns, etc., as well as of moods and tenses. 

a Inquam never introduces indirect discourse. Cf. quoth he. 

* Whether the infinitive or (in subordinate clauses) the subjunctive of the indirect 
discourse represents an indicative or a subjunctive of the direct discourse can be de- 
termined only by the context. 
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318. A subordinate clause,^ a question/ or a coinmand^ 
(entreaty, etc.) of the direct takes the subjunctive in the 
indirect: 

si venisset ^ se amicmn visurum esse ^ arbitrabatur, he thought 
that if he should come, he would see his friend: 

si venero, amicmn videbo,i if I come (lit. shall 
have come), I shall see my friend. 

Direct \ or 

si venerim, amicmn videam,i if I should come 1 
should see my friend. 

interrogavit quid fieret/ he asked what was being done, or what 
should he done. 


quid fit, what is being done? 

Direct j or 

{ qmd what shall be done? 

dmsti finem loquendi faceret, you said he was to make an end 
of speaking. 

1 finem fac, make an end 
or 

finem faciat, let him make an end. 

Noli with the infinitive (like other forms of prohibitions) 
usually becomes, in indirect discourse, ne with the sub- 
junctive: 

ei die ne abeat, tell him not to go away. 

Direct: noli abire, do not go away. 

319. In introducing indirect discourse, a verb like per- 
suMe5, persuade, or decemd, decree, decide, is followed by 
(a) the infinitive, if it merely involves saying or thinking 


1 See footnote 3, page 226. 

* Either imperative or subjunctive in the direct. 
3 Subjunctive question of deliberation; § 279, 4. 
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that something is so, or (6) the volitive subjunctive, if it 
implies the will is used in bringing something about: 

mihi persuasit se esse amicum, persuaded me that he was a friend, 

m\h\ persuasit ut essem amicus, persuaded me to he a friend , 
lit that I should he a friend, 

320. The indirect discourse often follows some idea of 
saying or thinking that is but vaguely suggested by the 
context: 

omnes Caesari ad pedes se proiecerunt: se id contendere, all 

threw themselves at Caesar^ s feet: {saying) that they were 
striving for this, 

321. Any subordinate clause may take the subjunctive if 
the writer wishes to imply that the clause contains the 
thought of some one else: 

nisi restituissent statuas, minatur,^ he threatened them, unless 
{as he said) they restored {should restore) the statues. 

demonstrabantur mihi quae Socrates disseruisset, my atten-* 
tion was called to those sentiments which {as they told me) 
Socrates had expressed, 

322. In indirect discourse a writer sometimes uses the 
indicative in a subordinate clause to indicate that the 
clause is a statement of his own and not part of the indirect 
discourse: 

Caesari renuntiatur Helvetiis esse in animo iter in Santonum 
fines facere, qui non longe a Tolosatium finibus absunt, 

word is brought to Caesar that the Helvetians intend to march 
into the territory of the Santones, which {I assert) is not far 
from that of the Tolosates. 

323. Rhetorical questions, and relative clauses in which 
the relative is equivalent to and he^ and this, etc., are in 

1 Hinatur is here the historical present. 
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effect independent declarative sentences and for this reason 
frequently take the infinitive instead of the subjunctive: 

ntxm oblivisci posse, could he (he asked) for get f (Direct form: 
ntim oblMsci possum, can 1 forgetf = surely I cannot 
forget,) 

censent quemque nostrum mundi esse partem ex quo (= et 
ex eo) illud natura consequi, they think that each of us is 
part of the universe from which ( = and from this) this natu- 
rally follows, 

324. A clause introduced by nam, namque, enim, etc. == 
for (giving a reason or an explanation) is an independent 
statement and takes the infinitive in indirect discourse, 
while one introduced by quod, quia, quoniam, == since 
(giving the cause), is subordinate and takes the subjunctive 
in indirect discourse: 

(dicunt eum) exclamavisse ut bono essent animo; videre 
enim se hominum vestigia, (they say that he) shouted that 
they were to he of good cheer ^ for he saw the tracks of men 
(Qic. de Repuhlical, 11 , 2%). 

orantes ut urbibus saltern — iam enim agros deploratos 
esse — opem senatus ferret, praying that the senate would 
at least bring aid to the cities — for the fields (they said) were 
already given up as lost, (Livy, 41, 6). 

dicunt te mihi gratulatum esse quod audivisses me meam 
pristinam dignitatem obtinere, they say that you congratu- 
lated me because you had heard that I was maintaining my old- 
time dignity, 

326. Tenses of the subjunctive in subordinate clauses of 
indirect discourse regularly conform to the law of sequence 
of tenses (§ 270), as illustrated in the table on the following 
page: 
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After Any Past 
Tense ^ 

" After Any Tense 
Not Past 

present indicative: 

si est, if he is 
future indicative: 

si erit,ty he shall be 
present subjunctive : 
si sit, if he should 
(hereafter) be. j 

of the direct become 
in indirect 

imperfect subjunctive: 
dixi si esset ,2 1 said 
if he was, or should 

1 (thereafter) be. 

present subjunctive: 
dico si sit,^ I say if 
he is, shall be, or 
should (hereafter) 
be. 

all other tenses (in- ^ 
dicative and ! 
subjunctive): « 

i ^ 



e.g. 

si erat, if he was. 

si fuit, if he has 
been. 

si fneriti if he shall | 
have been, or j 
(subjunctive) if 
he should (here- , 
after) he {have 
been). 

si fuerat,3 if he 

had been. 

of the direct become in indire 

pluperfect subjunctive: 
dixi si fmsset ,2 I 
said if he had (pre- 
viously) been, or 
should (at some sub- 
sequent time) (pre- 
viously) have been. 

perfect subjunctive *.2 
died, si fuerit, J say, 
if he was, has been, 
shall have been, or 
should (previously) 
have been. 


1 The past tense may of course be a perfect infinitive or perfect subjunctive that 
itself depends upon a present tense: dicit fuisse qui crSderent, says there were people 
vAio believed. 

2 In a sentence of the type disd, si, etc., the subordinate subjunctive si clause would 
depend upon some infinitive of indirect discourse (§ 317, 1) which is to follow the dixi. 
The verb of the subordinate si clause (in accordance with the rule for sequence, § 270), 
would therefore commonly be pluperfect, if it refers to time prior to the time of the 
infinitive; otherwise, imperfect. In a sentence of the type dico, si, etc., if the dico 
is followed by the perfect tense of the infinitive dealing with the past, the subjunctive 
si-clause depending upon such an infinitive usually takes the pluperfect or imperfect 
according to whether it does, or does not, refer to time prior to that of the infinitive. 
If the present or future infinitive is used with the dico, it will not deal with past 
time, in which case the subordinate subjunctive clause usually takes the perfect, if it 
refers to time prior to that of the infinitive; otherwise the present. See illustrative 
examples in § 270. 

3 The pluperfect indicative in subordinate clauses of direct discourse is apparently 
transferred into indirect only after past tenses. 
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326. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive in the 
protasis of a contrary-to-fact condition remain unchanged in 
indirect discourse, whether they depend upon a past tense or 
not: 

Direct: si esset, if he (now) were ^ etc. 

Indirect: died (dm) s! esset, I say (said)j if he were , etc. 

Direct: si fuisset, if he had beerij etc. 

Indirect: died (dixi), si fuisset, I say (said) if he had heeUj etc. 

327. In indirect discourse, regardless of the tense of the 
main verb, the apodosis of any conditional sentence of the 
contrary-to-fact type (whether imperfect or pluperfect in 
the direct) takes the form -unim fuisse 

dicit (dixit) se urbem capturum fuisse, si vellet (voluisset), 
says (said) he would he capturing (would have captured) the 
^ city , if he wished (had wished) : 

Direct: caperem (cepissem), si vellem (voluissem), I 
should he capturing (should have captured), if I wished (had 
wished). 

' ' ' 

328. Sometimes the circumlocution futurum fuisse ut 
with the imperfect subjunctive of the verb is used — neces- 

i sarily so, if the verb lacks the participle in -urus, or if a 
passive is required; 

nisi nuntii essent allati, existimahant futurum fuisse ut oppi- 
dum amitteretur, they thought that the town would have been 
lost (lit. it had been about to be that the town would be lost), 
ifj etc. 

329. To avoid violating the law of the sequence of tenses, 
the verb of an indirect question (as also of a result clause, 

1 Notice that such an apodosis is formed as though -urus fui were the regular form 
(instead of one of the two possible forms) (see § 308) of a contrary-to-fact apodosis 
in direct discourse. Facturus fuit (=fecisset), fie would have done, would become 
in indirect discourse (dicit, dixit) eum facturum fuisse in accordance with the regular 
rule for any main verb of direct discourse (§ 317), 
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involving a past contrary-to-fact apodosis) often takes the 
form -urus fuerim (fueris, etc.), when the verb upon which 
it depends does not refer to the past (cf. page 182, Note 1) : 

nescid quid facturus fuerit, nisi adfuissem, I do not know what 
he would have done^ if 1 had not been 'present. 


Subjunctive by Attraction 

330. Sometimes a subjunctive in a subordinate clause 
seems due merely to the fact that it depends 

1. upon another subjunctive: 

cum ita balbus esset, ut eius ipsius artis cui studeret, primam 
litteram non posset dicere, though he was so tongue-tied that 
he could not utter the first letter of the very art that he was 
studying. 

2. upon an infinitive:^ 

pigri est ingeni contentum esse iis quae sint ab aliis inventa, 

it is (the 7nark) of a dull nature to he content with what has 
been discovered by others. 


Participles 

331. The participle 

1. as an adjective, modifies a noun or pronoun (expressed 
or understood). 

2. as a verb, governs cases, takes adverbial modifiers, and 
has voice and tense. 

332. The tenses of a participle represent the act merely as 
contemporaneous with, prior to, or subsequent to, that of 
the verb in its clause: 


1 But usually the subjunctive in clauses depending on infinitives can be otherwise 
accounted for. The fact that in indirect discourse subjunctive subordinate clauses 
regularly depend upon infinitives may have given rise to the feeling that any subordinate 
clauses depending upon an infinitive may take the subjunctive. 
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1. tlie present, as contemporaneous with it : 

pugnans moritur, mortuus est, morietur, he dies, diedy will 
die, fighting. 

The present sometimes indicates 

a. action beginning before that of the verb and still continuing: 

haec secum diu volvens dixit, etc., after pondering this for a long 
time, he said, etc. Cf. the similar use of present and imperfect 
indicative (§ 258). 

b. purpose, or action subsequent to that of the verb. 

missi sunt pacem drantSs, they were sent to beg (lit. begging) for peace. 

c. merely attempted (conative) action: 

Flaminio restitit agrum dividenti, resisted Flaminius when he was 
trying to divide, etc. 


2. the perfect, as prior to it: 

txrbe capta discedunt, discedent, discesserunt, after taking 
the city they withdraw, will withdraw, withdrew (lit. the 
city having heen taken, 

locutus abeo, abibo, abii, after first having my say, I depart, 
1 shall depart, 1 departed. 

a. Ratus, arbitrttus, veritus, usus, secutus, soHtus, ausus, cdnatus, 

gMsus, cdnfisus, diffisus (and some other perfect participles) often 
indicate action partly prior to, and partly contemporaneous with, 
that of the main verb: 

Metellum esse rati portas clausere, having thought {and still think- 
ing) it was Metellus, they closed the gates. 

b. Prior action often results in a contemporaneous state: 

duces comprehensds tenetis, you hold the leaders under arrest 
(previously arrested) . 

cdpias coactas habebat, had forces collected. 

c. Note the idiom aliquem missum facere, to dismiss some one (lit make 

some one sent). 

3. the future,^ as subsequent to it: 

iturus videtur, he seems sure to (lit. about to) go. 

For the future passive participle (gerundive), see below (§ 337) 


1 The future active participle is rare in the best prose, except with forms of esse 
(expressed or understood) . In poetry and late prose it often denotes purpose, destiny, 
etc.: visuri vdnSrunt, they came to see, lit. aboiU to see. 
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333. A participle often expresses ideas represented in 
English by 

1. expressions of time, cause, condition, opposition, means, 
manner, etc.: 

urbe capta, wJien^ afteVj since, if, or although the city has (or 
had) been captured, by capturing the city, etc. 


sol oriens diem cdnficit, the sun 


2. a verbal noun: 


rising 

when it rises 
since it rises 
if it rises 
by rising 


makes the day. 


ereptae virginis ira, anger at the rescue of the maiden, lit. of the 
maiden rescued. 

ante urbem conditam, before the founding of the city, lit. before 
the city founded. 

Caesar occisus, the murder of Caesar, lit. Caesar murdered, 

3. a finite verb: 

ducem captum occiderunt, they (first) captured and (then) killed 
the leader, lit. killed the leader captured. 

334. A few passive participles have a perfect active 
meaning: 

chxiktas, having dined, 
having lunched, 
pb\xxs^ having drunk, 
iuratus, having sworn, under oath, 

335. Similarly the perfect participles of deponent verbs 
have perfect active meanings. Otherwise the place of the 
perfect active participle is taken by (a) the ablative absolute 
construction, or (6) a subordinate clause: 


urbe capta 

cmn urbem cepisset 


discessit, having captured the city, he 
withdrew. 
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336. With audio, vided, etc. the present participle differs 
from the infinitive in centering attention on the person while 
performing the act, rather than on the act itself : 

te canentem audi5, 1 hear you singing {i,e. as you sing), 

I te canere audio, I hear that you are singing, or hear you sing, 

337. The future passive participle (gerundive) is used: 

1. with forms of sum to express obligation, propriety, 
necessity, etc,: 

Carthago delenda est, Carthage ought to (is to, must) be destroyed, 
Carthago delenda erit, will have to be destroyed, 

( was to be | 

ought to have been r destroyed, 
had to be J 

i Intransitive verbs are similarly used (impersonally): 

I moriendum est, one must die, lit. it is to (must) be died, 

resistendum senectuti est, old age ought to (must) be resisted, 
lit. it ought to be resisted to old age. 

Note. Less often the gerundive is used as an attributive adjective: 
iniuria non ferenda, an mtolerahle wrong; vix conservandus, a man worth 
saving. 

2. in agreement with the object of cur5, loco, do, relinquo, 
etc. to express purpose: 

pontem faciendum locavit (curavit), contracted for (attended to) 
the building of a bridge, lit. let out {attended to) a bridge to be 
built, 

eos primae legioni custodiendos reliquit, left them to be guarded 
by the first legion, 

3. in agreement with a noun as a substitute for the 
gerund with an object (see § 339). 

urhe capienda^ (= urbem capiendo), by capturing the city, 
lit. by the city to be captured. 


1 In this use no idea of obligation, necessity, or futurity is involved. 
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The Gerund 

338. The gerund partakes of the nature partly of a noun, 

partly of a verb. 

1. As a noun, it may be used: 

as genitive (usually objective cr appositional) with adjectives 
and nouns, especially with causa (gratia) : 

cnpidns scnbendl, desirom of writing. 

mos obsidendi vias, the custom of blockading the streets. 
videndi causa, for the purpose of seeing. 
as dative of purpose: scribendo, for writing, 
as ablative of means; scribendo, by writing, 
as object of a preposition: ad scribendum, to or for writing. 
with a prepositional compound; scribendo interfui, was present 
at the writing. 

2. As a verb, it may take an object, adA'crbial modifiers, 
etc.: 

epistulam scribendo, by writing a letter . 
ad beats vivendum, for living happily. 
epistulam scilbendi, of writing a letter. 

339. But an object is not used with the dative of a gerund 
or with a gerund which itself is the object of a preposition. 
Instead of such a construction, the word that would be the 
object of the gerund is changed to the case in which the 
gerund would stand if used, and the gerundive (an adjective) 
is used in agreement with it: 

epistulae scribendae (not epistulam scribendo), for writing a 
letter, lit. for a letter to be written. 
ad epistulam scribendam (not ad epistulam scribendum), for 
writing a letter, lit. for a letter to be written. 
de epistula scribenda (not de epistulam scribendo), about 
writing a letter, lit. about a letter to be written. 
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The gerundive construction is permissible even where the 
gerund might be used, except when it would involve the 
substantive use of neuter adjectives in oblique cases (§ 215, 2) : 

epistuHs scribendis (== epistulas scribendo), hy writing letters^ 
lit. by letters to be written, 

epistularum scribendarum ( = epistulas scribendi), of writing 
letters. 

It occurs even with utor, fruor, fungor, potior, which were 
originally transitive verbs (sometimes, in early Latin, found 
with the accusative) : 

ad fmendas voluptates, for enjoying pleasures, 

navibus utendis (= navibus utendo), by using ships. 

340. When used with the genitives of the personal or 
reflexive pronouns, (mei, nostri, tui, vestn, sui), the gerundive 
regardless of the number or gender involved in the mei, 
nostn, etc., always ends in -i: 

sui purgandi causa, for the sake of clearing himself, herself, 
itself, or themselves (never purgandae or purgandorum, or 
purgandarum). 

The Supine 

341. The supine (like the gerund) is partly a verbal noun, 
partly a verb. 

1. As a noun, it has two cases: 

a. an accusative (originally an accusative of limit of 
motion) in -um, used with verbs involving motion to 
express purpose: 

pacem petitum venerunt, they came to seek peace. 

dormitum ire, to go to sleep, 

filiam nuptum dare, to give a daughter in marriage, lit. to give 
a daughter to marry. 
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1. an ablative of specification in 

id mirabile (iucundtim) est visu, it is wonderful {'pleasing) to 
see, lit. in respect to the seeing. 

mirabile dictu, wonderful to tell {in the telling). 

2 As a verb 

a. either form may take an adverbial modifier or an 

object clause: 

ita dictu opus est, there is need of speaking thus. 

videtis nefas esse dictu miseram fuisse talem senectutem, 

you see it is wrong to say that such an old age was wretched. 

b. the form in -um may take a noun as object: 

pacem pefitum venerunt, they came to seek peace. 

Uses of TJninflected Parts of Speech 

342 . For Prepositions and their uses, see §§ 206 - 210 . 

CONJUNCTIONS 

343 . Conjunctions may be divided into two classes: (a) 
coordinating conjunctions, connecting words, phrases, or 
clauses of similar constructions; (6) subordinating conjunc- 
tions, connecting subordinate clauses with the clauses upon 
which they depend. 

CoSrdinating Conjunctions 

344 . Coordinating conjunctions may be classified as 
follows: 

Copulative, Disjunctive, Adversative, Inferential, Reason- 
giving. 

I Chiefly used with facHis, difficiUs, iucrSdibiUs, iucundus, nurabiUs, optimus; fas 

(nefas» opus) est* 


CONJUNCTIONS 

345. Copulative conjunctions indicate addition, union, etc. 

et, ~que, atque (ac), a/nd; neque (nec), neve (neu), and notj 
neither j nor. Of these 

1. -que,! as compared with et and atque, implies closer union, 
often unity: 

senates populusque Rom^us, the senate and people of Rome. 

2. atque (ac) ^ often emphasizes the thing added, = and indeed: 

intra moenia atque in sinu urbis, within the walls and indeed 
in the heart of the city. 

Note. Et sometimes moans even, also. Atque (ac), with words meaning 
othei', otherwise, different, (alius, aliter, secus, dissinillis, contra, etc.) means 
than; with words meaning the same, such, similar, equally (idem, talis, 
similis, totidem, aeque, item, par, pariter, etc.), it moans as: 

non dixi secus ac sentiebam, J did not speak otherwise than 1 felt. 
ego idem sentio ac tu, I feel the same as you. 

3. Neque, nec,^ is regularly used for et n5n; neve (ncu), for 
et ne (see § 278) : 

non viderunt nec sciunt, they did not see nor do they know. 

te hortor ut maneas neve timeas, I urge you to remain and fear 
not. 

And not, and no one, and never, etc., are regularly expressed by 
neque (nec), neque (nec) quisquam, neque (nec) umquam, etc. 
(not by et non, et nem5, et numquam, etc.) or, in volitive and 
optative expressions by neve (neu), neve (neu) quisquam, neve 
(neu) umquam, etc. But et non is used for and not when non 
negatives a single word in an affirmative sentence: 

iniquus et non ferendus est, he is unfust and not endur- 
able, i.e. and unendurable. 

1 The conjunction -que is an enclitic appended to the word (or to the first word of 
the phrase or clause) that it introduces. But if that word is a monosyllabic preposi- 
tion, it is usually appended to the next word; ad eamque (not adque earn). 

2 Ac is used only before consonants, atque before both vowels and consonants. 
Occasional exceptions are found in poetry. 

3 Neque and nec arc used indifferently before vowels and consonants. 
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4. In a series the conjunction for and is 
used before each added term: 

uxor et domus et liberi; 
or omitted altogether: 
uxor, domus, liberi ; 

' ■ or 

used only with the last term, which then takes -que, sel- 
dom any other connective in the best prose: 

uxor, domus liberique. 

346. Disjunctive conjunctions connect alternatives: aut, 
vel, “Ve, an, or; sive, or if, or. 

1. Aut often excludes one or the other alternative: 

Vi aut clam agendum est, it must he done by force or on the sly. 

2. Vel ^ and -ve (enclitic) imply indifference as to choice of 
word or expression: 

t^em coniunctiSnem tectSrum oppidum vel urbem appella- 
venmt, s%ich a group of houses they called a town or a city 
(indifferently). 

3. An adds the second part of a double question (§ 142) : 

utrum haec vera an falsa sunt, are these things true or (are they) 
falsef 

4. Sive (seu) involves a condition (originally == or if) : 

urbem matri seu novercae relinquit, he leaves the city to his 
mother or stepmother (if that is what she was). 

347. Adversative conjunctions indicate opposition: sed, 
verum,^ ceterum,^ at, atqui, etc., but, yet. 

1 Originally an imperative of void = choose, fake your choice. 

s V6ruin, lit. as to the truth (in contrast with something preceding). Ceterum 
» hut, lit. as to the rest (chiefly in late prose). 
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1. At (sometimes ast, archaic and poetical) often intro- 
duces an objection to something said, hut (some one may 
reply), 

2. Atqul, hut yet, 

3. Tamen, nevertheless, 

4. Autem (post-positive)/ hut on the other handy however 
(sometimes = moreover), 

5. Quamquam, tametsi, and yet,^ 

6. Ver5 (postpositive), (but) in fact y however, 

348. Inferential conjunctions mean and so, thereforey 
accordingly: itaque, igitur (postpositive),® proinde, ergo, 
quare (lit. on account of which thing) y etc. 

349. Reason-giving conjunctions introduce a reason for 
or explanation of, something just said: nam, namque, enim^ 
(postpositive),® etenim, for. These coordinating conjunc- 
tions must be carefully distinguished from the subordinating 
causal conjunctions, quod, quia, quoniam, since y because. 
The latter introduce subordinate clauses and take the sub- 
junctive in indirect discourse. The former introduce main 
(independent) clauses and take the infinitive in indirect 
discourse. 

350. A copulative conjunction is frequently® omitted; an 
adversative conjunction, occasionally; other conjunctions, 
rarely. Such an omission is called asyndeton. 

itira, leges, agros, libertatem nobis reliquerunt, they have left 
us our rightSy our laws, our fields, our liberty, 

1 Postpositive = placed after one or more words. See § 357, 6. 

2 Quamquam, etsi, tametsi are usually subordinating conjunctions, meaning 

although, ' 

» See § 357, 6. 

*■ Enim in early Latin regularly (and often later) means indeed, a force retained in 
sed enim, hut indeed, nec enim, nor indeed (sometimes == for not ) . 

5 Regularly in naming consuls, if the praenomen is given; M. Messala, M. Pisone 
cdnsulibus; but Messala et Pis5ne consulibus. 
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351. Subordinating conjunctions introduce subordinate 
clauses and are treated in connection with their respective 
clauses. 

352. The correlative use of conjunctions is common. 

1. Copulative: 

et . . . et (sometimes; chiefly in poetry and late prose, -que 
... -que, -que . . . ac or et, et . . . -que or atque, both . . . 
and. 

modo . . . modo, 7iow . . . now. 

cum (turn) . . . turn, both . . . and, while on the one hand . . . 
at the same tune. 

neque (nec) . . . neque (nec), neither . . . nor. 
neque . . . et, on the one hand not . . . and on the other. 
et . . . neque, both . . . and 7iot. 

2. Disjunctive : 

aut . . . aut, either ... or. 
vel . . . vel, either ... or (if you choose). 
sive (seu) . . . sive (seu), whether (if) . . . or (with conditional 
force 0 : sive deae seu sint volucres, whether ( = if) they he 
goddesses or whether ( = if) they he birds. 

3. Adversative: 

n6n solum (non modo, non tantum) . . . sed etiam (verum 
etiam, sed . . . quoque), not only . . . but also, 
non modo (non) . . . sed ne . . . quidem, not only not , but 
not even. 

Note. Non modo is regularly used for n6n modo non when ne . . . 
quidem follows in the same clause: 

n6n modo facere, sed ne cogitare quidem audebit, he will not only not 
dare to do, but not even, to think. 

For postpositive conjunctions, see § 357, 6. 

1 tJtrum ... an means whether . . . or, with interrogative force; nescid utrum verum 
am falsum sit, I know not whether it ie true or false. 
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INTERJECTIONS 

353. The following are the more common interjections: 


ol oh! ah! 


lo! behold! 


ehem^ what! well! 
papae, wonderful! 


evoe 

euhoe 


ah me! alas! 


pr5, o! ah! alas! 
heus 1 , 


eho J there! 

eia, ah! indeed! come! pshaw! 
euge, well done! bravo! 


ORDER OF WORDS AND CLAUSES 


354. The different parts of a Latin sentence normally 
tend to arrange themselves as follows: 

1. Subject 

2. Modifiers of the subject 

3. Modifiers of the predicate, in the following order: (a) 
cases indicating time, place, cause, means, etc.; (b) object, 
indirect and direct; (c) adverb. 

4. Verb 

355. This normal order is often interfered with by the 
desire for euphony or pleasing rhythm, or for emphasis. 

1. From considerations of euphony or pleasing rhythm the 
Romans usually avoided, for instance, 

a. two or more finite verbs (one belonging to the main 
clause, the other to the subordinate clause) standing side 
by side. A favorite method of avoiding such juxtaposition 
is to place the main verb immediately before the word that 
introduces the subordinate clause. 

b. the cadence (in prose) of a dactylic hexameter or 
pentameter, i.e. - - - “ or - ^ 
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c. a succession of words in which one begins with a 
syllable identical in sound with the syllable immediately 
preceding. For instance, de exsilio and ab exsilio are 
regularly used where the sense would make ex exsilio 
more natural. 

2. Emphasis is obtained by a position of words that is ab- 
normal or in any way striking, e,g. by 

a. juxtaposition of kindred or contrasted words (es- 
pecially pronouns) : 

ego de meis ad fe rationibus scrips! antea diligenter, I have 
written to you about my affairs before and carefully too. 

b. hyperbaton, an abnormal order of words: 

per onuiis te debs oro, by all the gods 1 beg you j cf. de itiels 
ad te rationibus under a. 

c. anaphora, repetition of a word or a phrase in corres- 
ponding parts of the sentence: 

Scipib Carthaginem delevit, Scipib Numantiam sustulit, Scz^fo 
etc. 

d. chiasmus, reversed order of corresponding words: 

satis eloquentiae, sapientiae panim, enough of eloquence, of 
wisdom too little. 

e. synchysis, interlocking of the words of different 
phrases: 

super ^tb pavidc^aeqime d^ mae natarunt, the timid deer 
swam in the overwhelming sea. 

366. The specially emphatic positions in a Latin sentence 
are the beginning (except for the subject) and the end 
(except for the verb) ; also, in poetry, the beginning of a verse. 

magna dis iininortalibus habenda est gratia^ great indeed is the 
gratitude that we ought to feel^ etc. 
cupid me esse clementem, my desire is to be merciful. 
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In a short sentence, however, the verb may incidentally be 
placed first, without intentional emphasis, in order to give 
the subject the emphatic position at the end. On the other 
hand the subject may be placed last in order to give the verb 
the emphatic position at the beginning. In such cases one 
can determine only from the context which of the two is 
intended to be specially emphasized. Fugatus est Caesar 
may mean (a) Caesar was routed, or (6) Caesar was routed, 
or (c) Caesar was routed. 

357. As regards the position of different parts of speech, 
cases, clauses, etc., great freedom is allowed, but the follow- 
ing general tendencies may be noted: 

demonstrative adjectives (except 
ille in the sense of the famous) 

1. Normally preceding the adjectives of quantity (multus, to- 
words they modify tus, etc.) 

cardinal numerals 

adverbs and adverbial phrases. 


; 2. Normally preceding the 

subordinate clause to 
which they belong 




an emphatic word or phrase, espe- 
cially when it refers to something 
in the preceding sentence: id ubi 
audivit, when he heard that; servi 
met si me isto pacto metuerent, 
if even my slaves, etc. 
the subject or object of the subor- 
dinate clause when it is also the 
subject or object of the main 
clause: hostes, ubi nostros equi- 
tes conspexerunt, nostros pertur- 
baverunt, when the enemy saw our 
cavalry, they, etc. Cf. Manlio, 
cum dictator fuisset, Pomponius 
diem dixit, though Manlius had 
been dictator, Pomponius brought 
proceedings against him. 
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relative pronouns and relative ad- 
verbs (qui, ubi, unde, etc.), 
interrogative words. 

temporal clauses, 
adversative clauses, 
conditional clauses. 


3. Normally first in their 
clause 


4. Normally preceding the 
main clause 


genitives.^ 
appositives. 
possessive pronouns. ^ 
ille in sense of the famous, 
ordinal numerals, primuS; 
dus, etc. 

Romanus, Latmus.3 

vocatives 
enim. 
autem. 
demmn.* 
vero. 
quidem. 
quoque. 
igitur.5 

7. Following one or more words of f inquam. 

a 'quotation given verbatim [ sometimes aid. 

8. Normally following the verb of 

the main clause 


5. Normally following 
their nouns 


6. Normally following one 
or more words (hence 
called postpositive 
words) 


result clauses, 
indirect questions. 

1 Exceptions are common. Genitives regularly precede causa and gratia ( = for the 
saJce of) and also in senatus consultum and plebis scltum. 

2 When emphatic, possessive pronouns precede; nostra patria, our own country. 

8 Adjectives in general may either precede or follow, but the order of words in a 
phrase frequently becomes fixed, e.g. populus Romanus, lingua Latina. Cf. English 
phrases like ham and eggs, bread and milk (never eggs and ham, milk and bread), might 
and main (never main and might). 

* Bemum is chiefly used after pronouns and adverbs of time. 

sigitur cannot immediately follow et, atque or neque, as these words do not begin 
clauses (but merely connect them). And therefore is ordinarily expressed by itaque, 
quam ob rem, quare, or the like. In Sallust and post- Augustan authors, igitur often 
begins a sentence. 
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9. Frequently standing be- 
tween an adjective 
(or participle) and the 
word it modifies 


a case depending upon one of the 
two words: 

subiectos montibus campos. 
urbes huic impend infestissimas 
omnes Graeciae civitates. 
a preposition when the word modi- 
fied is its object: magno cum 
periculo. 

10. The prepositions versus and tenus regularly, other dissyllabic 

prepositions^ often (especially in poetry and late prose), 
follow their cases: 
ore tenus; te propter. 

11. With personal and (less regularly) with relative pronouns cum 

is an enclitic : 

tecum, nobiscum, quibuscum. 

358. The first person, if there is one, regularly stands 
first and the second stands before the third: 

ego et tu et iHe, not tu et file et ego. 

359. Many Latin writers are fond of long complex sen- 
tences in which the clauses are so arranged that the mind is 
kept in suspense until the last word. Such sentences (called 
periods) are found, for instance, in Cic. in Cat 3, 12, Caes. 
B,G. 2, 25, 1. Cf. Milton's Paradise Lost 2, 1-5. 


MISCELLANEOUS IDIOMS AND PECULIARITIES OF USAGE 

360. The neuter plural is often used where English uses a 
singular: 

oxsama,, everytfimg (lit. all tilings), 

haec (quae) vera sunt, this (whicli) is truCj lit. these things 
{which things) are true. 


1 Rarely also monosyllabic prepositions 
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361. In poetry the plural of a noun may be used in the 
sense of the singular: ^ 

tantae irae, anger so great (cf. angry passio7is), 
sEentia, silence. 

362. Two nouns are often used where the English would 
use a noun with an adjective or with a prepositional phrase. 
This phenomenon is called hendiadys. 

pateris et auro, from golden bowls, lit. bowls and gold. 
vi et armis, by force of arms, lit. force and arms. 

363. Latin tends to use 

1. a verb where the English uses a verbal noun: 

aliquid mente fingere, form a conception of something, litc form 
something with the mind. 

intr^e non licet, no admission!, lit. it is iiot permitted to enter. 
aderam cum in munere constitueretur, I attended his inaugura- 
tion, lit. was present when he was being installed m office. 
Caesar occisus, the murder of Caesar, lit. Caesar murdered. 
ante Romam conditam, before the founding of Rome, lit. before 
Rome founded. 

mihi dubitanE non consilium est, in my doubt I have no coun- 
sel, lit. to me doubting there is no counsel. 

2. the concrete where English uses an abstract: 

hominem itidicibus tradere, give a person up to justice, lit. to 
the jurors. 

a puero (pueris), ever since boyhood, lit. from a boy (boys). 
Cicerojie consule, in the consulship of Cicero. 
qui tacet, conseiitlt, silence gives consent. 


364. The sufibces -tor, -trix, -sor indicate an habitual 
performer of the act (not one who is performing it at any 
particular time) : 


i Cf . in Kiigljgh; tine skies, the heavens, the high seas, the hahhling waters (of a brook), 
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accusMores, professional accmers (the accuser of Catiline 
would be is qui Catiimam accusavit). 
venatiix, huntress (she who was hunting would be ea quae 
venabatur). 
tonsor, barber. 

366. Adjectives are often used where English might 
prefer prepositional phrases (compare § 366) : 

bellum Punicum, the war with Carthage. 

pugna (clades) Cannensis, the battle (disaster) at Cannae. 

urbes maritimae, cities on the sea coast. 

seditio servilis, the insurrection of the slaves. 

366. A prepositional phrase is in Latin regularly an adver- 
bial expression and therefore is not ordinarily used to modify 
a noun. Hence the difference between English and Latin 
idioms in such expressions as: 

to go to Rome, (in) Italy, Romam in Italiam ire, lit. go to Rome 
into Italy. 

the book in my hands = not liber in manibus, but liber qui in 
manibus est. 

But exceptions are common, especially with nouns that 
distinctly involve a verbal idea: 

odium in Antonium, hatred for Antony. 
excessus e vita, departure from life. 
meam in te pietatem, my devotion to you. 

367. Note the following uses: 

post (ante) quinque dies five days afterward (before), lit. after 
(before) five days. 

ante diem quintum Kalendas ^ lanuarias, on the fifth day before 
the Kalends of January, lit. before the fifth day the Kalends of 
January. 

1 Here the strange accusative Kalendas seems to be merely retained from such ex- 
pressions as die quinto ante Kalendas, on the fifth day before the Kalends. 
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PROSODY (VERSIFICATION) 

DEFINITIONS 

368. A verse, a line of poetry consisting of a nunaber 
of syllable-groups called feet. Divisions between feet are 
marked by the symbol ] : 

arma vi | rumque ca [ no Tr5 | iae qui ] primus ab | oris 

369. Ictus, metrical accent, i.e. stress of voice placed 
upon the syllable of a foot that is metrically most prominent. 
It is marked by 

arma virumque cand Troiae qui primus ab oris 

370. Thesis, the part of a foot that has the ictus. 

371. Arsis, the part of a foot that has no ictus. 

372. Elision, the more or less complete omission (in pro- 
nunciation) of a final vowel or diphthong, or of a vowel + m, 
before a word beginning with a vowel or h:^ ill(e) et; ill(um) 
hac: 

litora 1 miilt(um) il 1 1(e) et ter | ris iac | tatus et | ^to 

necd(um) eti | am cau | s(ae) ira | rum sae | vique do | lores 

Tu mihi | qu6dcum [ quCe) hoc reg | ni | sceptra lo | vemque 

m6nstru(m) hor [ rend(um) in | form(e) in | gens cui | lumen 
ad I emptum 

1 Elision docs not ordinarily occur at the end of a verse, even if the next verse 
begins with a vowel or h. But see § 383. 
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By this so-called elision a syllable must have been merely 
slurred with the following syllable, in such a way, neverthe- 
less, as to leave its identity sufficiently clear to the hearer. 
In modern practice, however, an elided vowel, or vowel -|- m, 
is often omitted altogether in pronunciation. 

373. Mora, a metrical unit consisting of a short syllable 
(marked, when marked at all, by the symbol placed below 
the syllable), two of which are metrically equivalent to a 
long syllable. See verses in §§ 372, 374, etc. 

374. Hiatus, the full pronunciation of a syllable where 
elision might be expected (see under elision above). This 
occurs regularly with 0, ah, heu, pro (and some other mono- 
syllables), which elision would destroy, and occasionally 
elsewhere (especially before a Greek word, or before a pause) : 


O et I praesidi | rum) et 1 1 dulce de | cus me | um 


Tunfe) il | Ife) A6ne | as 1 1 quern | Ddrdani \ o An\ chisae 


376. Caesura, the ending of a word within a foot. But 
the main caesura (marked ||) falls where a reader would 
conveniently pause to take breath and is often called merely 
the caesura,'^ 

Anna vi | rdmque ca | no 1 1 Tro | iae qui | primus ab | oris 


Note. Becent discussions have thrown doubt upon the nature, impor- 
tance, and even the existence of the caesura in the sense that it causes a 
break (for breath or otherwise) in the line of poetry. 


376. Diaeresis, the coincidence (within a verse) of the 
end of a foot and the end of a word: 


s5lstiti 1 lim peco ] ri de ] fendite; ^ ]| ito venit [ aestas 


1 A caesura immediately following a thesis is called masculine: one between the 
two short syllables of an arsis, feminine. 

2 Such a diaeresis at the end of the 4th foot of a dactylic hexameter occurs chiefly 
in bucolic poetry and is therefore called the bucolic diaeresis. 
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377. Syllaba anceps (doubtful syllable), a term, applied 
to the final syllable of a verse, because such a final syllable 
may be either long or short, regardless of theoretical require- 
ments. 

378. Synizesis (Synaeresis), the slurring together, into a 
single syllable, of two vowels (wi^in a word) usually pro- 
nounced separately; scio, deinde, ei. 

379. Systole,^ the shortening of a syllable usually long: 
steterunt, unius.^ 

380. Diastole,! the lengthening of a syllable usually short: 
videt, iactetur, for videt, iactetur. 

381. Syncope, the omission of a vowel between consonants: 
repostum for repositum. 

382. Synapheia, the slurring (elision) of an extra final 
vowel, or vowel -h m, of a verse before an initial vowel 
(or h) of the next verse: 

iacte I mur doce ] as: ^ | n^fi) homi | nimiquelo \ corum 1 qufe^) 

erramus 

383. Hypermetrical verse, a verse ending with an extra 
syllable (usually -que or -ve) of which the final vowel, or 
vowel + m, is elided before, or slurred into, an initial vowel, 
or h, of the next verse. See under synapheia. 

384. Tmesis, the division of a word into two parts sepa- 
rated by one or more words; septem subiecta trioni = 
septemtrioni subiecta. 

SPECIAL PECULIARITIES OF PRONUNCIATION IN POETRY 

385. The vowels I and U are sometimes pronounced like 
consonantal I and V, respectively: e.g. conubio, sometimes 
pronounced conubyS; genua, sometimes pronounced genwa. 

1 Systole and diastole often involve merely a return to an old pronunciation, as 
in steterunt, videt. 

2 So, frequently, illius, totlus, etc., and regularly alterius. 
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On the other hand V is sometimes pronounced like U: e.g. 
silvae^ sometimes pronounced siliiae, 

386. A short syllable is sometimes lengthened in the thesis 
(§370), e.g-qne in the following: 

Indna | qtie lau | rusque de t5 [ tosque mo | veri 

387. The original i is often retained in the final syllable of 
ibi, ubi, mihi, tibi, sibi (for the usual ibi, ubi, etc.) 

THE ORAL READING OF LATIN POETRY 

388. In English poetry, a verse depends for its rhythm 
primarily upon accent. In Latin poetry it depends primarily 
upon quantity. This difference is illustrated in the following 
verses; 

Columns of [ shining | smoke up | r6se and [ flashes of ] fldme were 

Thrfist through their | f61ds and with | drd.wn like the | quivering 
I hdnds of a | mdrtyr. 

Anna vi | rdmque ca | no Tro | iae qm | primus ab | 6ris 

itali 1 dm fa | to profu | gds La | vmaque | v§nit 

It will be noticed that in both the Latin and the English verses 
the ictus falls on the first syllable of each foot. But in the English 
verses, this ictus coincides with, and depends upon, the normal 
prose accent of the word, without reference to the differences in 
time normally required for pronouncing the syllables of the differ- 
ent feet. The long feet “thrust through their and “folds and 
with,^^ for instance, are treated as the metrical equivalents of the 
relatively short foot “hands of a.” 

In the Latin verses, on the other hand, the essential thing is 
that the first syllable (the ictus-syllable) of each foot must be long 
and that the rest of the foot shall consist of two short syllables, 
or their equivalent, one long syllable, i.e, that each foot of the 

verse shall be quantitatively equivalent to Whether the 

ictus coincides with the normal prose accent of a word, or with 
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the word-stress required by the sense of the passage, is of little 
importance (except in the last two feet). The normal prose ac- 
cents of ItalitoL fats profug^s, for instance, would be Mto 

prSfiigus. 

This conflict between ictus and the stress required by word 
accent or by the sense of the passage seems artificial, but it is no 
more so than the licenses of accent and quantity permitted in 
modern singing, or the many licenses allowed in modern poetry. 
In the English verses quoted below, for instance, there is as large 
a proportion of conflicts between the theoretical verse-ictus on the 
one hand and the word-accent and the sense-stress on the other 
as there is in a normal verse of Vergil. To indicate this clearly to 
the eye, the syllables that represent a conflict between the theoreti- 
cal ictus and the stress that would, in prose, be required either 
by w^ord-accent, or by sense-accent, ^ are printed in italics. The 
theoretical ictus is indicated by the usual sign ('). 

Then did ] my r^s | ponse cle^r | er /dZZ (instead of : Th4n did my 
respdnse clearer fall, as would be required by prose accent and 
sense) 

Tennyson, The Two Voices 

Thou hddst | not M | tween ded;th | and birth (instead of : Thou 
hadst n6t between, etc.) 

Tennyson, The Two Voices 

Cry^ faint [ not, climb [ the sum ] mit’s slope (instead of: Cry 
faint n6t, climb, etc.) 

Tennyson, The Two Voices 

Acrdss 1 its dn | tique p6r | tied (instead of: Across its antique, 
etc.) 

Longfellow, Old Clock on the Stairs 

Qmrtirf j Foul fdll | your whin | ing voice (instead of: Qud,rter? 
Fodl fall, etc.) 

Macaulay, Cavaliers' March to London 

iThat is, between syllables, on the one hand, that theoretically have the ictus 
but would in prose receive no stress of any kind, and those, on the other hand, that 
do not have the ictus but would in prose be prominently stressed on account either of 
the word-accent or the requirements of the sense. 
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Thimj R6 [ man, is [ the pi ] lum (instead of : Thine, R6man, is 
the pilum) 

Macaulay, Prophecy of Capys 

One Gdd, [ one Mw, | one 41 | emSnt (instead of: One G6d, 6ne 
Mw, one element) 

Tennyson, In Memoriam 

Once thS \jays sint | a message (instead of: Once the jdys sent 
a, etc.) 

Macaulay, Battle of Lake Regillus 

Even in Latin, conflict between ictus and word-accent is not 
ordinarily permissible in certain parts of a verse (e.g. in the fifth 
foot of a dactylic hexameter). It is highly probable that, in read- 
ing Latin poetry, word accent was never wholly disregarded, but 
that word accent, sense-stress and ictus, when conflicting, were 
each to a certain extent observed and carefully balanced (by a 
skillful reader), just as they are in English verses where equally 
serious conflicts exist. 


INFLUENCE OF ICTUS UPON QUANTITY 
389. Just as word-accent on a short syllable, followed by 
a long, may shorten the long syllable (cave often becoming 
cave), so metrical accent (ictus) frequently in early dramatic 

verse causes the shortening of a long syllable when the long 
syllable is immediately preceded by a short syllable and im- 
mediately preceded or followed by the ictus. ^ Illustrations 
of this are seen in the following verses from the Phormio of 
Terence (with the shortened long syllables printed in italics) : 

113 ut sib(i) e ] ins faci | at co | pi(am). H j 1(a) enwn se [ negdt 

139 em, istuc | virist | offici | (urn). Inm(e) 6m | nis spes [ ndhist 

iThis is called the iambic law because it concerns the combination ^ , Ictus 

sometimes overrides word accent so completely as to cause the shortening of a long 
syllable that has the word accent. 
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150 et ad p6r | tito | res es | se de | la (tarn) ; | petdm. 

185 qu6d qti(om) m \ (Ker^t 1, quod eius [ remedi | (urn) ^veni | 
(am) ira [ cdndi [ ^ 

Ictus frequently lengthens a short syllable that would 
receive no stress at all in prose. As examples of this may be 
cited the following verses from the Aeneid of Vergil: 

3, 91 limina I q'ue lau I rds 

3, 464 d6na de j hinc m | ro gravi^ 1 f 1 

1, 478 p€r ter [ r(am) et ver | si ptd [ vism \ sc^jte | 

2, 563 et di | repta do | mus et | pdrvi 
1, 668 Htora ] idcte 1 tur od^ [ is 

8, 98 cto mu [ r6s ar [ cemque pro ( cu/ ac | rara do i morum 
10, 394 Nam tibi, | Thymbre, ca | put Eu | andnus [ ibsti^t | ensis 


PRINCIPAL METERS 

390. Fundamental feet, from which dactylic, iambic, 
trochaic, and anapaestic metres respectively take their 
names, are the 

Dactyl, ^ - w 

Iambus, - - 

Trochee, ~ - 

Anapaest, - - 

The ictus normally stands on the long syllable of each foot. 
But see § 391. 
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391. Feet allowed in the above-mentioned metres as sub- 
stitutes for the fundamental feet are the 

: Spondee, ~ ■ 

mcSeusrnitic, } not aUowed in dactyHc metres. 

In substituting these feet, the position of the ictus remains 
on the same part of the foot as in the fundamental foot. 
When two shorts are substituted for a long, the ictus is on 
the first short syllable. E,g, 

^ becomes ^ ^ w 

w ^ becomes w ^ 

w w -r becomes ^ ^ .rr ^ 

392. Dactylic hexameter theoretically should have six 
dactyls, but a spondee may be substituted for the dactyl in 
any foot except the fifth. ^ The last foot is always a spondee: ^ 

1. Arma [ rdmque ca | no 1 1 Tro | iae qui [ primus ab | oris 

2. infer | retque de | os Lati | 6 | j genus | tinde La | tinum 

3. Cara de | subo 1 les 1 1 mag | nfim lovis | incre | mentumi 

The caesura is found chiefly 

a. after the thesis of the third foot, as in 1 and 3 above; 

less often after the thesis of the fourth foot, as in 2 
5. sometimes after the first short syllable of a dactyl 

(usually in the third foot) in which case it is called the 

feminine caesura: 

spirgens ] umida | mella 1 1 so | p5rife | rfimque pa | paver 

1 Uarely the spondee occurs even in the fifth foot, in which case the verse is called 
a spondaic verse. 

2 But the last syllable of the verse may be short (see syllaba anceps, § 377). 
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393. Dactylic pentameter consists of a dactylic hex- 

ameteTj with the arsis omitted in the third and sixth feet, 

is used only after a dactylic hexameter to form a couplet 

called the elegiac distich. The third thesis always ends a 

word: ^ > i r 

idmom I ta coe | pi [ | f^rtior ] esse tu | 6 


394. lambic senarius consists of six iambic feet. It is also 
called iambic trimeter (three-measure verse), since the unit 
of the verse consists of two iambic feet (called an iambic 
dipody), with a primary ictus on the first foot, and only a 
subordinate ictus on the second: 


dactyl 
spondee 
■ anapaest 
tribrach 
proceleusmatic 

In later iambic verse these substitutes (except the tribrach) are 
confined to the first foot of each dipody. 


In early Latin the following substitutes are 
allowed for an iambus in any foot except the last 


ADDITIONAL RULES FOR QUANTITY (SEE § 6 ) 

395. A syllable whose vowel is followed by two consonants 
is long, even when one (rarely when both) of the consonants 
belongs to the next word: 

e.g, profu | gus La [ vina 

In the case of a short vowel followed by a mute + 1 or r, 
however, poetic Ucense permits two sorts of syllabic division, 
e.g. a-gri, pa-tri, as in prose, in which case the first syllable is 
short; or ag-ri, pat-ris, in which case the first syllable is long. 

Note. For metrical purposes poets treat many other syllables as com- 
mon, i.e. as either long or short. 
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HIDDEN QUANTITIES 

396. Following is a list of the words that have long vowels 
in syllables long by position: 

(As a vowel is regularly long before ns, nf, nx, net and before the inchoa- 
tive suffix -sc6,i words involving such combinations are usually omitted 
in the following list; also (1) contracted perfects ending in -isse, -isti, 
etc., (2) derivatives that retain the vowel length of the words from which 
they come, and (3) very rare words.) 


abiegnus 

bellua 

corolla 

actum, actio, etc. 

bestia 

crabro 

afflicto _ 

bimestris 

crastinus 

Africa, Afri, etc. 

bovillus 

cribrum 

Alcestis 

bustum 

crispus 

Alecto 

Buthrotum 

crusta, crustum 

aliorsum 

candelabrum 

custos 

aliptes 

catella 

Cyclops 

Amazon 

catillus 


ambustus 

chirurgus 

delectum 

anguflla 

cicatrix 

delictum 

AquElius 

Cincius 

delubrum 

aratrum 

clandestinus 

demptum 

ardeo, arsi, etc. 

clatri 

dextans 

ardus 

Clytem(n)estra 

Digspiter 

aspemor 

Cnossus 

digladior 

atbla 

coactus 

digredior 

athletes 

comestum 

daectum 

atra, atramentum, etc* 

compactum 

dilemma 

atrium 

compsi 

daexi 

Atrius 

comptum, etc. 

diremptum 


contactum 

dirgxi, directum 

bardus 

contio 

dodrans 


* In compesc5, disco and pdsco, vescor, the vowel before -sc6 is short. 
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lentiscus 

lex 

libra, libro 

Hctor 

limpidus 

lubricus 

luctor 

luctus 

liistrd 

lustrum 

luxx 

luxus 

Lycurgus 


Hellespontus 
Herculaneum 
bibiscum 
billae 
hirsutus 
bisco 
bornus 
borsum 
bydrops 
etc. Hsrmettus 


dolabra 

duxi 


ebrius 
effractum 
toptum, etc. 
erexi, erectum 
esca 

Esquiliae 
est, estis, esse, 
(from Mo) 
Etruscus 
existimo 
exordium 
extraordinarius 


illustris 

Illyria 

impactum 

infestus 

intellexi, intellectum 

intervallum 

introrsum 

involucrum 

istorsum 

ientaculum 

iugtos 

iurgo 

iustus 

iuxta 


mMe 

manifestus 

Manlius 

manupretium 

M^cellus 

Marcus 

Mars 

Marsi 

Martialis 

massa 

matrimonium 

mercennarius 

Metrodorus 

metropolis 

mille 

milvus 

Mostellaria 

mucro 

mulleus 

mullus 

muscus 


fastus 

favilla 

festus, festivus 
finxi, fictum 
firmus 
fixi, fixum 
flabrum 
-flixi, -fiictum 
fluctus 
fluxi, fluxum 
forma 

fractum, fragmen 
-frixi, frictum 
fructus 
frustra 
frustum 

furtim, fflrtum, etc. 
fustis 


labrum 

laevorsum 

l^na 

lapsum 

tedum 

Lars 

larva 

latrina 

latro 

lavabrum 

lavacrum 

lectum 

lemna 

lemniscus 

Lemnos 


geograpbia 

georgicus 

gliscd 

glossarium 


Narnia 

narro 

nascor 

nasturcium 

nefastus 


bactenus 
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neglexi, neglectum 

perrectus, perrexi 

quinquaginta 

nixus 

Pboenissa 

quinquatrus 

nolle 

pictor, pictum, pmxi 

quinque, quintus 

nondum 

pistor, pistum 

Quintilianus, Quintus 

nongenti 

plebiscitum 

quippe 

nonne 

plebs 

quorsum 

Norba 

plectrum 


nosco 

plostellum 

rastrum 

nnlltis 

Pollio 

reapse 

nundinae 

polluxi 

rector, rectum, etc. 

nuntio, nuntius 

Polymestor 

redactum 

nuptnm, nuptiae 

posca 

redemptum 

nusquam 

praelustris 

regnatrix 

nutrio, nutrix 

pragmaticus 

regnd 


Praxiteles 

regnum 

obliviscor 

prendo 

relictum 

Oenotria 

primordium 

reminiscor 

611a 

princeps 

repsi, reptum 

orca 

principalis 

rex 

orcbestra 

principium 

rexi 

ordior 

priscus 

rixa 

ordo 

pristinus 

roscidus 

omo 

procrastino 

Roscius 

oscitans 

Procrustes 

rostrum 

osculor 

profestus 

ructo, ructus 

osculnm 

prompsi, promptum 

rursum 

Ostia 

prorsum 

rusticus 

ostium 

prosper, prosperus 


ovilius 

prostibulum 

sarculum 


Publicola 

S^sina 

paciscor 

publicus 

sceptrum 

pactum (from pangd) 

Publius 

scisco 

palimpsestus 

pulvillus 

scripsi, scriptum, etc. 

paluster 

pdrgo 

segmen 

pascd 

pustula 

segnis 

pastillus 


selectum 

pastum, pastor, etc. 

quartus 

semestris 

pax 

quiesco 

semuncia 

peremptum 

quincunx 

sescuncia 

periclitor 

quindecim 

sesqui- 

Permessus 

quingenti 

sestertius 
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Sestius 

tactum, etc. 

usurpo 

Signia 

Tartessus 


simulacrum 

Tecmessa 

vallum, vallus 

sinistrorsus 

tectum 

vasculum 

sistrum 

Telmessus 

vastus 

sobrius 

Temnos 

Vectis 

Socrates 

texi 

vegrandis 

solstitium 

theatrum 

Velabrum 

sospes 

Thressa 

Venafrum 

sospita 

Tmius 

vends (venum+do) 

staguo 

tractim 

vemus 

stagnum 

traxi, tractum 

vestibulum 

stnia 

tristis 

vestigium 

struxi, structum, 

etc. 

vexillum 

sublustris 

ullus 

victum, vixi 

suesco 

ulna 

villa 

suxllus 

ulva 

villum 

sumptum, etc. 

uncia 

vindemia 

surculus 

undecim 

Vipsanius 

surrexi, surrectum undeviginti 

viscus 

sursum 

uspiam 


Sutrium 

usque 

Xenophon, -Sntis 

suxi, suctum 

ustus 






APPENDIX A 


PHONETIC AND ORTHOGRAPHICAL CHANGES 


Vowels 

397. In non-initial syllables of compound words, vowel 
changes occur as follows: 

a and e before a single consonant (except r) and before ng 
usually become i : concido (from cado) ; attined (from teneo) ; 
attingo (from tangd). 

^ before two consonants (except ng) usually becomes d: 
acceptus (from capio). 

ae becomes i: inquire (from quaero). 

au becomes u: exclude (from claudo). 

Two vowels are often contracted into a single long vowel (the 
first of the two): cogo (co-ago), nil (nihil), proeli (proelii), 
dego (de-agd). 


Consonants 

398. Consonant changes occur as follows: 

1. s between vowels becomes r: ^ honoris, for honosis, geni- 

tive of an original honos; dirimo, for dis + emo (cf. 
English was, were). 

f b becomes p: scriptus (scribtus). 

2. Before s or t j g, qu and h become c: rectus (regtus), coc- 

[ tus (coqutus), tractus (trahtus). 

3. Before p or b, n becomes m: impelld (inpello); imbelHs 

(inbellis). 

4. Before d or c, m becomes n: qudrundam (quorumdam), 

princeps (primeeps). 

^ A phenomenon called rhotacism, 
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5. VO and uo of early Latin become -vu and -uu in Augustan 

and later times: servus, servum; antiquus,i anfiquim, 
arduus, arduum; vult, sequuntur,* solvimt, metuunt (for 
earlier servos, servom; antiquos,i andquom; Varduos, 
arduom; volt, sequontur,i solvont, metuont). 

6. A consonant is often assimilated to (becomes the same as) 

a following consonant: ^ 

e.g. cessus (cedsus), quassum (quatsum), ckusus 
(claudsus), agellus (agerlus), diffido (disfido), accipere 
(adcipere), aggero (adgero), efficere (exficere) irrideo 
(inrideo), intellego (interlego), occido (obcido), rm- 
memor (inmemor), allatus (adlatus), apporto (adporto), 
attuH (adtuU), affero (adfero), oppono (obpono), offero 

(obfero), corripio (conripio). 


iThe combmation <,uo first (about the beginning of 

n-prepoe;tion;a3 reguiariy 

assimilated in pronunciation, but often not in spelling. 
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NOUN STEMS 


399. Each declension has a distinctive stem-ending (or 
stem-endings) peculiar to the nouns belonging to it, as indi- 
cated in the following table: 

First Declension, -a 
Second Declension, -6 


Third Declension, 


a consonant 


Fourth Declension, -u ^ 
Fifth Declension, -e ^ 


400. The different cases of a noun in any declension were 
originally formed by adding to the stem of the noun certain 
case signs. For instance, in masculine and feminine nouns 
the case sign of the accusative singular is ~m. This accusa- 
tive sign added to the stems of the declensions gives, e.g. 
oram, servom (later servum), sitim, fructum, diem. The 
sign of the nominative in masculine and feminine nouns is 
usually ~s, whence, e,g, servos (later servus), sitis, dues, 
(dux), regs (rex), lapids (lapis), fructus, dies. 

401. Stems and case-forms, however, have undergone so 
many changes that the identity of stem and case sign has 
for the most part been lost and the resulting form is often of 
obscure origin. A few of the points involved that are not 
treated in the body of this grammar may here be briefly 
noted. 


1 The stem-ending -u usually becomes -i before the case-sign -bus in the dative 
and ablative plural. The original -u is preserved in acubus, arcubus, and a few other 
words. 

2 Shortened to -e in the accusative {e.g. diem) and after a consonant in the geni- 
tive and dative singular (e.g. rei). 


i 


m 


'i: 


\-V 
i i.f -1 








nil 
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402. In the second declension the “O of the stem is more 
clearly traced in words that preserve the original -os and 
-om of the nominative and accusative singular, e,g. in 

servos ^ servi (from servoi) 

servi ffrom servoi) servom f-mn, -ortun) 

servo 2 servis (from servois) 

servom servos ^ 

serve servi (from servoi) 

servo 2 servis (from servois) 

403. In the body of this grammar, nouns of the third 
declension are classified with special reference to convenience 
in learning the case forms (§§ 27 ff.). Stems of this declension 
may be further classified as follows: 

1. Pure Consonant stems, ending in 


NOMINATIVE STEM 


NOMINATIVE 


STEM 


a mute: princeps princip- 

lex leg- 

miles -mTli t- 

custos custod- 

dux duc- 

cor cord- 

caput capit- 

a liquid: consul consul- 

pater patr- 

genus gener- 

corpus corpor- 

aequor aequor- 


virgo virgin- 

nomen nomin- 


mos mos- 

honor honos- 

cinis cines- 

genus genes- 


1 Later servus. 

2 The long -o results from combination of case ending with the -6 of the stem. 

« Some nouns in -or, e.g. honor, labor, arbor, originally ended in ~6s. These were 
originally declined honos, honosis, honosi, etc. By a phonetic law called rhotacism, 
s between vowels became r. Hence honosis, honosi, etc., became hon5ris, honor!, 
etc. By analogy with the other cases the r gradually crept into the nominative and 
vocative of some words of this class. In most words, however, the s of these so-called 
s-stems reappears when no vowel follows, e.g. mos, flos, riis (gen. moris, floris, ruris). 
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2. Pure i-stemso The original ~i of these stems appears in 

ablative singular in ~i 
accusative singular in -im 
genitive plural in “-ium 

nominative and accusative plural neuter in ~ia 
accusative plural (masc. and fern.) in -is 


NOMINATIVE 

STEM 

tussis 

tussi- 

sitis 

siti- 

sedile 

sedili- 

animal 

animali- 

pulvinar 

pulvinari- 


3. Mixed Stems. Consonant stems and i-stems were 
often confused, with the result that 

а. many nouns originally belonging to consonant stems 
have -ium and -is (as well as -es) in the genitive and 
accusative plural respectively. Such are the following: 

vulpes (stem vulp-), ablative singular vulpe, but genitive and 
accusative plural, vulpium, vulpis or -es. 

arx (stem arc-), ablative singular arce, but genitive and 
accusative plural, arcitim, arces or -is. 

mons (stem mont-), ablative singular monte, but genitive and 
accusative plural, montiimi, montes or -is. 

б. many masculine and feminine nouns originally be- 
longing to i-stems, though they regularly keep -ium in 
the genitive plural, regularly have -em and -e in the 
accusative and ablative singular, respectively, and often 
-es in the accusative plural: 

hostis (stem hosti-), accusative and ablative singular hostem, 
hoste; accusative plural hostis or -es. 

4. Irregular Stems: 

Here belong vis, bos, sus, luppiter. 
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VERB STEMS 


404. The present, perfect, and participial stems are formed 
from the simple verb stems as follows (only the most im- 
portant formations are here given) : 

1. Present stem (when not identical with the verb-stem, 
as it is in ama, audi-, etc.) 

a. by adding a, e, i, i, n, t, or sc; or, in the third 
conjugation, a variable short vowel called the thematic 
vowel, usually i or u: 

seca- from sec-, the verb stem of sec^e 

auge- '' aug-, 

aperi- aper-, 

rapi- “ rap- 

contemn- contem-, 

plect- plec-, 

quiesc- '' quie-, 

The thematic vowel disappears before -6; is e before -r, u 
before -nt, i elsewhere, e.g, reg5, regere, regunt, regis, regit. 

h. by inserting n (or m) : 
find- from fid-, the verb stem of findere 

rump- rup-, “ » rumpere 


augere 

aperire 

rapere 

contenmere 

plectere 

quiescere 


c. by reduplication: 
gign- from gen- (gn-), the verb stem of 
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2. Perfect stem, 

a. by adding v, u or s : 

vocav-, fiev--, audiv-, secu-, strepu-, aiax- (augs-), dix- 
(dlcs-), senS" (sents-) 

h, by reduplication: 
totond-, cucurr- 

c. by lengthening the vowel: 
vid~, ven- 

d, by retaining the verb-stem unchanged: 
vert-, hd- 

3. Participial stem, 

a. usually by adding -i, occasionally -it (the -t- 
regularly uniting with a preceding d or t to form s): 
amat- fiet- script- (scribt-), fis- (fidt-), vers- (vertt-), 
domit- monit-. The stem of the perfect passive participle, 
strictly speaking, ends in -to- (-so-) and is to be classed 
with such 0 - stems as horto- and bono- (the stems of 
hortus and bonus). The term ^^participial stem,” as used 
above, is merely a convenient designation of the form from 
which other forms may be derived. 
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THE ROMAN CALENDAR 

405. In early times the Romans indicated the year of 
any given event by naming the two consuls of the year 
concerned, in the ablative absolute. It was said to have 
happened, for instance, L. Domitio App. Claudio consulibus, 
i,e, in the consulship of L. Domitius (and) ^ Appius Claudius 
(lit. L. Domitius j Appius Claudius being consuls; cf. § 197). 

Later a given event was dated by specifying the year, or the 
number of years, from the foundation of the city. This was 
done by using various constructions, e.g, 

1. Ablative of time at which (§ 202) with the genitive: 

anno urbis conditae sescentesimo, in the 600 th year after the 
foundation of the city (lit. of the city founded). This anno 
urbis conditae is often abbreviated to A.U.C.^ 

2. Ablative of time at which with a prepositional phrase: 

post urbem conditam ] 

or [ anno sescentesimo. 

ab tube condita ^ I 


3. Ablative of degree of difference: 
post urbem conditam annis sescentis (see § 198). 

Rome was founded 753 years b.c. The ancient Romans, 
however, in reckoning the number of years, days, etc. be- 
tween two given dates counted each of the two dates in 

1 The conjunction was commonly omitted in such cases in Latin. 

® A.U.C. is used as an abbreviation sometimes of anno urbis conditae, sometimes of 
ab urbe condita. 
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their reckoning. In the series Jan. 24, 25, 26, 27, for in- 
stance, the 24th was reckoned as the fourth day before the 
27th (not the third as we should call it.^ For this reason, in 
reducing a Roman date to terms indicating the corresponding 
year before Christ, the given year must be subtracted from 
754 (instead of 753). One hundred years after the founding 
of Rome, for instance, would therefore be, according to the 
Roman method of reckoning, 654 b.c. (not 653). 

406. The ancient Romans designated the months by the 
following adjectives, each agreeing with mensis,^ . month 
(expressed or understood) : 

lanuarius lulius (originally Quintilis 

Februarius Augustus (originally Sextilis ®) 

Martius September 

Aprilis October 

Maius November 

lunius December 


March, May, July, and October had 31 days each; Febru- 
ary, 28 days. Each of the other months originally had only 
29 days. This gave the year only 355 days. As this was 
shorter than the solar year, a so-called mensis intercal^is 
was inserted every two years after February 23, and the rest 
of February was omitted for that year. Julius Caesar 
reformed the calendar, in 46 B.C., by giving to each month 
the number of days it now has.^ 

The Roman year originally began with March. As any 
given year was commonly designated by reference to the 

1 Compare, for instance, the German expression '‘heute ueber acht Tage” = a 
week from to-day, lit. eight days from to-day (instead of sewn as we should call it). 

2 lanuarius (mensis) , for instance, is literally the Januarian month {month of Idnus, 
god of beginnings); Februarius (mensis), the Februarian month {month of the Fehrua, 
a festival of purification), etc. 

3 Quintilis was later changed to lulius, in honor of Julius Caesar, and Sextalis to 
Augustus, in honor of the emperor Augustus. 

* The new calendar was therefore called the “Julian” Calendar. 
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consuls of that year and as new consuls began their term of 
office on the first of January, there was discrepancy between 
the calendar and the civil year. To obviate this confusion, 
in 153 B.C, January began to be regarded as the first month. 
The names of the months Quintilis, Sextilis^ September, 
October, November, and December (derived from qumqtie, 
sex, septem, oct5, novem, decern, respectively) bear witness 
to the earlier custom, indicating the fifth, sixth, seventh, etc. 
month, reckoned from March as the first month. 

407, In each month there were three days that had dis- 
tinctive names: 

Kalendae (the Calends) , the first day of a month. 

Nonae^ (the N ones) ^ the 7th of March, May, July, October; 
the 5th of other months. 

Tdus 2 (the Ides)j the 15th of March, May, July, October; the 
13th of other months. 

The ablative of each of these words, modified by the 
appropriate adjective, indicating the month concerned, was 
used as an ablative of time at which (§ 202) : 

Kalendis lanuMs, Februariis, Martiis, etc., on the first of 
January, Fehruary, Marchy etc, 

Noms lanuariis, Februariis, Aprffibus, etc., on the fifth of 
January, February, April, etc. 

Idibus lanuariis, Februariis, etc., on the thirteenth of January, 
February , ete. 

The day before the Calends, Nones, or Ides was indicated 
by pridie Kalendas, pridie Nonas, pridie Idus, respectively, 
pridie here serving as a preposition governing the accusative 
case. 

* The Nones are so-called because the day is the ninth (nonus) day before the Ides 
(according to the Roman method of reckoning; see § 405). 

*Tdus is nominative plural. 
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Other days of the month were designated as follows: 

1. a day between the Calends and the Nones, as the 3d, 4th, 

5th, etc., day before the Nones. 

2. a day between the Nones and the Ides, as the 3d, 4th, 5th, 

etc., day before the Ides. 

3. a day after the Ides, as the 3d, 4th, 5th, etc., day before the 

Calends of the next month.i 

These dates were sometimes expressed by ablatives of 
time at which (§ 202) e.g. die quarto ante Kalendas Apriles 
(lunias, Decembres, etc.) ; ^ but more often illogically and 
ungrammatically by such formulae as 

ante diem quartum Kalendas Aprais,^ on the Ath day before 
the April Calends, lit. before the Ath day April Calends.^ 

In reckoning back from any day, it must be remembered 
that the Romans counted that day itself as the first day. ^ 
March 5th, for instance, was reckoned as the third da^ 
before the Nones (not the second, as we should call it); 
March 18th as the fifteenth day before the Calends of April 
(not the fourteenth), etc. Following is a convenient rule for 
converting Roman dates to our own: 

If reckoning back a certain number of days from the 
Nones or Ides, add 1 to the date of the Nones or Ides in the 
month concerned and subtract the given number. If reckon- 
ing back a certain number of days from the Calends of a 
month, add 2 to the number of days in the preceding month 
and subtract the given number. Thus 

1 In reckoning back from the Calends in years prior to 46 b.c., one must remember 
to base one’s reckoning on the original number of days in each month (see § 406) . 

2 Dates were often greatly abbreviated, e.g. IV Kal. Apr., or a.d. IV Kal. Apr. 
Any such expression of date may be used as object of a preposition: ad (ex) ante diem, 
rvld. Sept. = to (from) the Uh day before the September Jdes. 

3 In such cases the prepositional phrase (e.g. ante diem quartum) may have been 
felt as having prepositional force capable itself of governing an accusative, e.g. Kalen- 
das (as above). 

* See § 406. 
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ante diem quartan N5nas Martias = March 4 (7 + 1 = 8; 
8-4 = 4). 

ante diem quartan Nonas Decembres == December 2 (5 + 1 = 6; 
6-4 = 2). 

ante diem sextan Idus lulias = July 10 (15 + 1 = 16; 
16 - 6 = 10). 

ante diem sextum Idus lunias = June 8 (13 + 1 = 14; 14 — 6 

= 8). 

ante diem quartum Kalendas Maias, if before 46 b.c., = April 
27 (29 + 2 = 31; 31 — 4 = 27); if after 46 b.c., = April 28 
(30 + 2 = 32; 32 - 4 = 28). 

The extra day of leap year was February 24, counted 
twice and designated thus: ante diem bis sextum Kalendas 
Maxtias. The year characterized by this peculiarity was 
therefore called annus bisextilis, i.e. the year in which the 
sixth day before the Calends occurs twice. 

408 . The time between sunrise and sunset was divided in- 
to twelve hdrae, hour8 (designated by hora prima, secunda, 
tertia, etc.) . That between sunset and sunrise was commonly 
divided into four vigiliae, (vigilia prima/ secunda, 

etc.), though sometimes into horae noctis. The length of a 
hora and a vigilia differed, therefore, at different seasons of 
the year. When the sun rose and set at 6 o’clock, ancient 
Roman time-designations corresponded to the modern as 
follows: 

pnma hora incipiente,^ at the beginning of the first hour: 6 a.m. 
prima hora, in the first hour: between 6 and 7 a.m. 
prima media ^ hora, at the middle of the first hour: 6 :30 a.m. 
prima hora extrema, ^ at the end of the first hour: ) ^ 

secunda hora incipiente, at the beginning of the second hour: J 
prima hora fere extreme J at about the end of the first hour: about 7 a.m. 

hora fere prima, at about the first hour: ( ^ before 6 or 

, . la little after 7 a.m, 

etc., etc. ^ 


1 Ablative absolute, , lit. the first hour beginning (§ 197). 


2 See § 220. 
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Days of the Months with Roman Equivalents 

409. For years prior to 46 B.C., the second and third 
columns of Roman dates below are correct only to the Ides. 


In reckoning dates after the Ides in the months concerned, 
see § 407. 




January 

Abril, June 



March, May 

August 

September 



July, October 

December 

November 

February 

1 

Kaiendis 

Kaiendis 

Kaiendis 

Kaiendis 

2 

VI Nonas 1 

IV Nonas ^ 

IV Nonas 1 

IV Nonas 1 

3 

V 

III 

III 

III 

4 

IV 

Pridie Nonas 1 

Pridie Nonas ^ 

Pridie Nonas ^ 

5 

III ‘‘ 

Nonis 

Nonis 

Nonis 

6 

Pridie Nonas 1 

VIII Idus 1 

VIII idus 1 

VIII idus 1 

7 

Nonis 

VII 

VII 

VII 

8 

VIII Idus 1 

VI 

VI “ 

VI » 

9 

VII 

V 

V 

V 

10 

VI 

IV 

IV 

IV 

11 

V 

III 

III “ 

III 

12 

IV 

Pridie Idus 1 

Pridie idus 1 

Pridie idus 1 

13 

III 

Idibus 

idibus 

idibus 

14 

Pridie Idus ^ 

XIX Kalendas 1 

XVIII Kalendas 1 

XVI Kalendas ^ 

15 

idibus 

XVIII 

XVII 

XV 

16 

XVII Kalendas 

1 XVII 

XVI 

XIV 

17 

XVI 

XVI 

XV 

XIII 

18 

XV 

XV 

XIV 

XII 

19 

XIV 

XIV 

XIII 

XI “ 

20 

XIII 

XIII 

xn “ 

X 

21 

XII 

XII 

XI 

IX 

22 

XI 

XI 

X 

VIII 

23 

X 

X 

IX 

VII 

24 

IX 

IX 

vin 

VI 

25 

VIII 

VIII 

VII 

V [VI] 2 “ 

26 

VII 

VII 

VI 

IV [V] 2“ 

27 

VI 

VI 

V 

III[IV]2^^ 

28 

V 

V 

IV “ Pridie Kal. [HI] = 

29 

IV 

rv '' 

in “ [Pridie Kal.] 2 

30 

III 

III 

Pridie Kalendas 


31 

Pridie 

Pridie 




Kalendas 1 

Kalendas 1 




1 The adjectives (omitted from the table for the sake of brevity) modifying Nonas, 
Idus and Kalendas, to indicate the month concerned in each instance, can be easily 
supplied. For the accusative, see § 407. 2 Leap-year dates. 
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NAMES OF MEN AND WOMEN 


410. Among the Romans a man ordinarily had three 


names: 


1. a praenomen, belonging to himself individually. In 
writing, this was commonly abbreviated. The praenomina 
in common use, with their abbreviations, were as follows: 


Appius, App. 
Aulus, A. 
Gaius, C. 
Gnaeus, Cn. 
Decimus, D. 
Kaeso, K. 


Lucius, L. 
Manius, M^ 
Marcus, M. 
Numerius, N. 
Publius, P. 
Quintus, Q. 


Servius, Ser. 

Sextus, Sex. 

Spurius, Sp. 
Tiberius, Ti. or Tib. 
Titus, T. 


2. a n5men, commonly ending in -ius, indicating his 
gens^ (clan), and shared by him with all the members of the 

gens. 

3. a c5gn5men, indicating his immediate family, and 
shared by all male members of the family. 

Thus in M. Tullius Cicero, Marcus is the praendmen 
{given name), Tullius, the n5men {gentile name) and Cicero 
the cogndmen {family name).^ 

An additional name (agnomen) was sometimes given to a 
man. For mstance, Publius Cornelius Scipio received the 
agnomen Africanus, in commemoration of his military 
achievements against Africa. 

* A slave had only one name. When he was freed, he took the praenomen and 
nomen of his master, retaining his original name as his cognomen. 

2 The gens included, roughly speaking, what we call “relatives by blood.” 

3 A second cognomen was sometimes adopted by some particular branch of a fam- 
ily, e.g. Nasica, in Publius Cornelius Scipio Nasica. 
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When a man was adopted from one gens into another he 
took the praenomen, nomen, and cognomen of the man who 
adopted him and an adjective in -anus was added to indicate 
the gens to which he originally belonged. Thus C. Octavius, 
after his adoption by C. Julius Caesar, became C. lulius 
Caesar Octavianus. 

411. A woman was usually designated merely by the 
feminine form of her father’s nomen. Thus the daughter of 
M. Tullius Cicero was merely TuUia. When there were two 
or more daughters they were distinguished by an added 
piima, secunda, etc. (sometimes by maior and maxima) 
according to age. 
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DEFINITIONS OF COMMON GRAMMATICAL, RHETORICAL 
AND PROSODICAL TERMS 

412. These are here arranged alphabetically: 

acatalectic, a term applied to a verse of which the last foot 
is complete. 

alliteration, the juxtaposition of words beginning with the 
same sound: 

O, Tite tute Tati, tibi tanta tyranne tulisti. 

anacoluthon, the leaving of part of a sentence with gram- 
matical construction incomplete: 

turn And filii . . . impensius eis indignitas crescere, fhm the 

sons of Ancus . . . their indignation increased still more. 

anaphora, repetition of the same word, words, or word- 
order, in the same relative position in sucessive phrases or 
clauses: 

niM agis, nihil mohris, nihil cogitas. 

anastrophe, inversion of the usual order of words: 

te propter, for propter te. 

apodosis, the conclusion of a conditional sentence. 

arsis, the part of a foot that has no ictus. 

asyndeton, the lack of a conjunction: 

iura, leges, agros reHquerunt. 

caesura, the ending of a word within a foot, 
catalectic, having the final metrical foot incomplete. 
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chiasmus, the reversing of the order of words in contrasted 
phrases: 

supplicio improbos afficiimt, defendant bonds. 

diaeresis, the ending of a metrical foot with the end of a 
word. 

dipody, a group of two feet, 

distich, a stanza of two lines. 

elision, the more or less complete suppression of a vowel 
or diphthong at the end of a word when the next word 
begins with a vowel or h. 

hendiadys, the use of two nouns (connected by a conjunc- 
tion), instead of one noun with a modifier: 

vi et armis, hy force of armSy lit. hy force and arms. 

hiatus, the omission of elision, where elision would be 
expected. 

hypotaxis, the grammatical subordination of one sentence 
to another (see parataxis). 

hysteron proteron, a reversing of the chronological order 
of events: 

moriamur et in media arma ru^us, let us die and rush into 
the midst of arms. 

litotes, the affirming of something by denying its opposite: 

non indecomSy not unbecoming. 

• mora, a short syllable, the metrical unit. 

onomatopoeia, adaptation of sound to sense: 

quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit imgula campum (repre- 
senting the galloping of a horse) . 

optative, expressing a wish. 

oxymoron, the use of a modifier that contradicts the word 
it modifies: 

insipiens sapientia, unwise wisdom. 
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parataxis, the use of sentences that are grammatically inde- 
pendent, although one is logically subordinate to the other: 

impero. abl, I order, go, (hypotaxis would be impero ut 
abeas), 

penthemimeral, consisting of five half-feet, 
pleonasm, the addition of a word or words involving 
repetition of ideas already expressed: prius praedicam, I will 
first say beforehand. 

polysyndeton, the use of a conjunction to add each member 
of a series: 

iura et leges et agr5s et domes et liberos. 

prolepsis, the use of a word (not yet appropriate) in 
anticipation of something that will (later) make it appropriate: 

sciita latentia condunt, lit. they conceal their hidden shields. 

protasis, the subordinate (as distinct from the principal) 
clause of a conditional sentence, 
strophe, a series of verses making a metrical whole, 
synaloepha, elision (see above). 

synapheia, elision of the final syllable of a verse when the 
next verse begins with a vowel. 

syncope, the omission of one or more letters within a 
word: 

impostum, for impositum. 

S3mecdoche, the designation of a thing by a term strictly 
referring only to a part of it, e.g. puppis ( == stern) for navis. 

synh^esis, the slurring together of two vowels within a 
word: 

dezhde. 

systole, the shortening of a long syllable: steterunt. 

tetrapody, a group of four feet. 

thesis, the part of a foot that has the ictus. 
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tmesis/ the separation of two parts of a word by another 
word: 

quo me cumque “ qtidcumque me. 

trimeter, a verse consisting of three dipodies. 
tripody, a group of three feet, 
volitive, concerned with the will. 

zeugma, the application of a term to two words when it is 
strictly applicable to only one of them: 

Danaos et laxat claustra, he loosens the Greeks and the bolts. 
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PRINCIPAL PARTS OF IRREGULARS VERBS 


413. The following list of verbs is arranged alphabetically 
for convenience of reference. For a grouping of verbs es- 
pecially arranged to facilitate the memorizing of the princi- 
pal parts, see the list, after each conjugation, of the irregular 
verbs belonging to that particular conjugation. Figures 
refer to sections. 

addo, see do. 

adhaeresco, adhaerescere, ad- 
haesi, adhaesum. 
adhibeo, see habed. 
adicio, see iacio and § 6, II, 

■ Note. ^ 
adigo, see ago. 
abolesco, abolescere, abolevL adimo, see em5. 
abripid, see rapid. adipiscor, see apiscor. 

abscidd, see caedd. adiuvd, see iuvd. 

absterged, see terged. adolescd, see alescd. 

abstined, see tened. adsimi, adesse, adfui, adf uturus. 

absum, abesse, afui. advenid, see venid. 

accendd, see -cendd. afferd, see ferd. 

accidd, see cadd. afiSicid, see facid. 

accidd, see caedd. aflSiigo, see -fligd. 

accid, see cied. aggredior, see gradior. 

accipid, see capid. agndscd, see ndscd. 

accumbd, see -cmnbd. agd, agere, egi, actum. So cir- 

acquird, see quaerd. cmnagd, peragd. But abigd, 

acud, acuere, acui, acutum. abigere, abegi, abactum ; so 

1 A few verbs otherwise noteworthy are inoluded in this list. 
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abdd, see dd. 

abicid, see iacid. 

abigd, see agd. 

ablud, see -lud. 

abnud, abnuere, -nuL 

aboled, abolere, abolevi, aboli- 
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adigo, ambigo, exigo, prodigo, 
redigo, subigo, transigo. See 
cogo, dego. 
aio, see § 111. 
albeo, albere. 
aibesco, albescere. 
alesco, alescere ; adolesco, 
adolescere, adolevi, adultum; 
coalesce, coalescere, coalui; 
exolesco, exolescere, exolevi, 
exoletum ; inolesco, inoles- 
cere; obsolesco, obsolescere, 
obsolevi, obsoletum ; subo« 
lesco, subolescere. 
algeo, algere, alsL 
algesco, algescere, alsi. 
allicio, see -licio. 
aid, alere, alui, altuin (alitmn). 
ambio, see eo. 

amiciS, amicire, amicui (amixi), 
amictum. 

ampiector, see -plector. 
ango, angere. 

aperio, aperire, aperui, apertmn. 
apiscor, apisci, aptus sum. Adi- 
piscor, adipisci, adeptus sum. 
appetd, see pet5. 
arceo, arcere, arcuL In com- 
pounds, -erceOf -ercere, 
-ercui, -ercitum. 
arcesso, arcessere, arcessM, 
arcessitum. 

^deo, ardere, arsi, arsurus. 
^descd, ardescere, arsi, arsu- 
rus. 

mreo, arere. 
aresco, ^escere, ami. 
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arguo, arguere, argui, argttum 
arripid, see rapid, 
ascendd, see scandd. 
ascribd, see scribd. 
aspergd, see spargd. 
aspicid, see -spicid. 
assentior, see sentid. 
assided, see seded. 
assuefacid, see facid. 
attined, see tened. 
attingd, see tango, 
auded, audere, ausus sum, § 97. 
auferd, see ferd. 
auged, augere, auxi, auctum. 
ave, § 116. 

balbutid, balbutire. 
bibd, bibere, bibi. 

cadd, cadere, cecidi, casums. 
In compounds, -cidd, -cidere, 
-cidi, -casum. 

caedd, caedere, cecidi, caesum. 
In compounds, -cidd, -cidere, 
-cidi, -cisum. 
calefacid, see facid. 
caled, calere, calui, calitums. 
calesco, calescere, -calui, 
canded, candere, candui. 
candescd, candescere, -canduL 
caned, canere. 
canescd, canescere, c^ui. 
cand, canere, cecini. In com- 
pounds, “Cind, -cinere, -cinui 
(rarely -cecini). 

capessd, capessere, capessivi, 
capessitum. 
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capio, capere, cepi, captum. So 
antecapio. In other com- 
pounds, -cipio, -cipere, -cepi, 
cepton. 

careo, carere, carai, caritums. 
carpo, carpere, carpsi, carptum. 
In compounds, -cerpo, -cer- 
pere, -cerpsi, -cerptum. 
caveo, cavere, cavi, cautum. 
cedo, see § 115. 
cedo, cedere, cessi, cessnm. 
-cello, -cellere. So in com- 
pounds, except excello, excel- 
lere, exceUui, excelstim. 
-cendo, -cendere, -cendi, -cen- 
sum. 

censeo, censere, censui, censum. 
cemo, cernere, crevi, -cretum 
(certus, rare except as adj.). 
cieo, ciere, civi, citum. But 
accio, accire, accivi, accitum. 
cingo, cingere, cinxi, cinctmn. 
circmnsisto, see sisto. 
cl^e5, clarere. 
claresco, cl^escere. 
claudeo, claudere (also claudo, 
* claudere), limy. 
claudo, shutf claudere, clausi, 
clausum. In compounds 
-cludo, -cludere, -clusi, -cli- 
sum. 

clep5, clepere, clepsL 
clueo, cluere. 
coalescd, see alesco. 
coem5, see emo. 
coepi, coeptum (early Latin coe- 
pio, coepere), § 114, 


coerced, see arceo. 
cognoscd, see nosco. 
cdgd, cogere, coegi, coactum. 
colligo, see lego, 
cold, colere, colui, cultmn. 
comburd, see urd. 
coimniniscor, comminisci, com- 
mentus sum. 

cdmd, cdmere, cdmpsi, cdmp- 
tum. 

comperid, see -perid. 
composed, compescere, com- 
pescui. 

complector, see -plector. 
compled, see -pled, 
comprimd, see premd. 
concidd, see cadd. 
concidd, see caedd. 
concind, see cand. 
concipid, see capid. 
concludd, see claudo. 
concupised, -cupiscere, -cupivi, 
-cupitum. 

concutid, see quatid. 
condd, condere, condidi, condi- 
tum. 

ednferd, see fero. 
cdnficid, see facid. 
ednfidd, see fidd. 
ednfiteor, see fateor. 
cdnfiigd, see -fiigo. 
ednfringd, see frangd. 
congredior, see gradior. 
congrud, congruere, congruL 
conicid, see iacid. 
ednived, ednivere, ednivi (cd- 
nm rare). 
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conquird, see quaero. 
consenesco, consenescere, con- 
senuL 

consero, see sero, 
consido, see sido. 
consisto, consistere, cdnstiti, 
constittim. 
conspicio, see -spicio. 
constituo, see statuo. 
consto, const^e, constiti, con- 
statums. 

consuesco, see suesco. 
consulo, consulere, consului, 
cdnsultum. 
contineo, see teneo. 
contingo, see tango, 
coquo, coquere, coxi, coctum, 
corripio, see rapid, 
credo, credere, credidi, credi- 
tum. 

crepo, crepare, crepui (crepavi, 
rare), crepitum. 

cresco, crescere, crevi, cretnm. 
cubd, cubare, cubui (cubavi 
rare), cubitum. 
cud5, cudere, -cudi, -cusum. 
-cumbo, -cumbere, -cubui, -cu- 
bitum. 

cupio, cupere, cupivi, cupitum. 
curro, currere, cucurri (in com- 
pounds usually -curri), cur- 
sum. 

debeo, see habeo. 
decemo, see cemo. 
decet, decere, decuit. 
dedecet, see decet. 
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dedo, see do. 

defendo, defendere, defend!, 
defensum. 
dego, degere. 

deled, delere, delevi, deletum. 
deligd, see lego, 
demo, see emd. 

desero, deserere, desemi, de- 
sertum. 

desind, desinere, desii. 
desum, see sum. 
died, dicer e, dixi, dictum, 
differd, see ferd. 
diffidd, see fidd. 
diligd, see legd. 
dirimd, see emd. 
diripid, see rapid, 
dirud, see rud. 
dised, discere, didici. 
discutid, see quatid. 
distingud, see stingud. 
dividd, -videre, -visi, -visum, 
dd, give (in compounds often = 
put), dare, dedi, datum, § 86. 
So circumdd, satisdd. But 
other compounds belong to 
3d conj. and have perfect in 
-didi and participle in -ditum : 
abdd, abdere, abdidi, abdi- 
tum; so addd, condo, credo, 
dedd, dido, edd, indd, obdd, 
perdd, prddd, reddd, subdd, 
tradd, vendd. 

doced, docere, docui, doctum. 
doled, dolere, dolui, doliturus. 
domd, domaue, domui, domi- 
tum. 
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dormio, dormire, dormivi, dor- 
mitum. 

ddcd, ducere, duxi, ductum. 

edo, esse, edi, estrni (but co- 
medo sometimes has comes- 
tum), § 109. 
edo, see do. 
ef&cio, see facio. 
egeo, egere, eguL Indiged, in- 
digere, indigui. 
elicid, see -licid. 
emined, eminere, eminm. 
emd, emere, emi, emptum. So 
coemd, interemd or interimd, 
peremd or perimd, adimd, di- 
rimd, eximd, redimd. But 
demo, demere, dempsi, demp- 
tum; so cdmd, promo, sumo, 
ed, ire, ii (ivi), itum, § 107. So 
in compounds, except ambid, 
ambire, ambM, ambitum. 
esurid, esurire, esuriturus. 
evMd, see vMd. 
evanesce, evanescere, evanui. 
excelld, see -cello, 
excold, see cold, 
excudd, see cudd. 
excutid, see quatid. 
exerced, see arced, 
exolescd, see alescd. 
experior, see -perior. 
expled, see -pled, 
explied, see plied, 
explddd, see plaudd. 
exstingud, see -stingud. 


extimesed, extimescere, ex- 
timui. 

exud, exuere, exui, exutum. 

facessd, facessere, facessM (fa- 
cessi), facessitum. 
facid, facere, feci, factum. So 
benefacid, calefacid, pate- 
facid, etc. But in preposi- 
tional compounds, -ficid, 
-ficere, -feci, -fectum, 
falld, fallere, fefelli (falsus, 
adj.) 

farcid, farcire, farsi, fartmn 
(farctum). In compounds, 
-fercid, -fercire, -fertum. 
fateor, fateri, fassus sum. In 
compounds -fiteor, -fiteri, 
-fessus sum. 

faved, favere, favi, fautum. 
ferid, ferire. 

ferd, ferre, tuli, latum, § 104. 
In compounds, e.g, 
afferd, attuli, allatum (adla- 
tum); 

auferd, abstuli, ablatum; 
ednferd, contuli, conlatum 
(collatum) ; 

differd, distuli, dilatum; 
efferd, extuli, elatum ; 
inferd, intuli, Matum (illa- 
tum) ; 

offerd, obtuli (rarely obstuli), 
oblatum ; 

referd, rettuli, relatum (rella- 
tum), § 105. 
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ferveo, fervere, fervi (ferbui 
rare). 

fid5, fldere, fistis sum. § 97. 
figd, figere, fixi, 'fixurn. 
iindo, findere, Mi, fissum. 
fiugd, fingere, finxi, fictum. 
finio, finire, finivi, fmitum. 
fio, fieri, factus sum, § 106. 
flecto, flectere, fiexi, fiexum. 
fled, flere, fievi, fietum. 

-fligo, -fligere, -flixi, -flictum. 
fld, flare, flavi, flatum. 
fldreo, fldrere, florui. 
fldrescd, fldrescere, florui. 
flud, fluere, fluxi (fluxus, adj.). 
fodid, fodere, fddi, fossum. 

(for), fm, fatus sum. 
foved, fovere, fdvi, fdtum. 
frangd, frangere, fregi, fractum. 
In compounds, -fringd, -frin- 
ere, -fregi, -fractum. 
fremd, fremere, fremui. 
frendd, frendere, fresum (fres- 
sum). 

fried, fricare, fricui, frictum 
(fricatum). 
friged, frigere. 
frigesed, frigescere, frixi. 
fruor, frui, fructus sum (fruitu- 
rus). 

fugid, fugere, fugi, fugiturus. 
fulcid, fulcire, fulsi, fultum. 
fulged, fulgere, fulsi (sometimes 
fulgd, fulgere). 
fundd, ftmdere, fudi, fusum. 
fungor, fungi, functus sum. 
furd, furere. 


gauded, gaudere, gavisus sum. 
§ 97 . 

gemd, gemere, gemui. 
gerd, gerere, gessi, gestum. 
gignd, gignere, genu!, genitum. 
glised, gliscere. 

gradior, gradi, gressus sum. In 
compounds, -gredior, -gredi, 
-gressus. 


babed, habere, habui, habitum. 
In compounds, -hibed, -hi- 
bere, -hibui, -hibitum. Cf. 
also praebed, praebere, prae- 
bui, praebitim ; debed (de- 
hibed), debere, debui, debi- 
tum. 

haered, haerere, haesi, haesurus. 
haurid, haurire, hausi, haustum. 
have, see ave. 
hebed, hebere. 
hised, hiscere. 
horred, horrere, horrui. 


iaced, iacere, iacui. 
iacid, iacere, ieci, iactum. So 
superiacid. But in other 
compounds, -icid,-icere, -ieci, 
-iectum. 

(icd, icere), ici, ictum. 
ignosed, see nosed, 
illicid, see -licid. 
illidd, see laedd. 

imbud, imbuere, imbui, imbu- 
tum. 

inamined, imminere. 
impelld, see pehd. 
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impinge, see pango, 
impleo, see pleo. 
implied, see plico. 
incendo, see -cendo. 
incesso, incessere, incessivi 
(incessi). 
incido, see cado. 
incidd, see caedd. 
incipid, see capio. 
incipissd, incipissere. 
includd, see claudd. 
incold, incolere, incoM. 
incumbd, see cumbo, 
incuted, see quatid. 
indiged, see egeo. 
indipiscor, see apiscor. 
indulged, indulgere, indulsi, 
indud, induere, indui, indutum. 
inferd, see ferd. 
ingredior, see gradior. 
ingrud, ingruere, ingmi. 
inolescd, see alescd, 
inquam, § 110. 
inquird, see quaerd. 
msided, see seded. 
insilid, see salid. 
institud, see statud. 
instd, instare, -stiti, -staturus. 
insum, see sum. 
intellegd, see lego, 
interficid, see facid. 
intersum, see sum. 
invadd, see vadd. 
inveterased, inveterascere, in- 
veteravi. 

irascor, irasci, (iratus, adj.). 
iubed, iubere, iussi, iussum. 


iungd, iungere, iunxi, iunctum. 
iuvd, iuvare, iuvi, iutum (iuva- 
turus, but adiuturus). 

labor, labi, lapsus sum. 
lacessd, lacessere, lacessM, la- 
cessitum, 

laedd, laedere, laesi, laesum. 
In compounds, -lido, -Mere, 
-lisi, -lisum. 

lambd, lambere (lambui rare), 
iangueo, languere. 
languescd, languescere, langui. 
lated, latere, latui. 
lavd, lavare, lavi, lautum or 
Idtum (rarely lavatum). 
(Sometimes lavd, lavere.) 
legd, iegere, legi, lectum. So 
allegd, interlegd, praelegd, re- 
legd, sublegd, tr^slegd ; pel- 
legd (perlegd). But intellegd, 
intellegere, intellexi, intel- 
lectum; so neglegd; (rarely, 
perf . intellegi, neglegi) ; diligd, 
diligere, dilexi, dilectum ; 
colligd, colligere, collegi, col- 
lectum ; so deligd,eligd, seligd. 
libet (early lubet), libere, libuit 
or libitum est. 

Heed, Hcere, Heui. 

Hceor, liceri, licitus sum. So 
polliceor. 

Meet, Hcere, Heuit or Heitum est. 

-Hcid, -Hcere, -lexi, -lectum. 
So alHcid, ilHcid, pelHcid (per- 
Hcid). But eHcid, eHcere, 
eHcui, elicitum. 
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lingo, Hngere, linxij lmctmn. 
lino, iinere, lev!, litum. 
linquo, linquere, liqui, -lictum. 
liqned, liqtiere, licuL 
liquor, liqnL 

loquor, loqui, locutus sum. 
luceo, lucere, luxi. 
iud5, ludere, iusi, lusum. 
lugeo, lugere, lu3d. 
luo, luere, luL 
“luo, -luere, -lui, -lutmn. 

madeo, madere, madui. 
maereo, maerere. 
malo, malle, malui. 
mando, mandere, mandi, man- 
stun. 

maneo, manere, mansi, man- 
sum. 

maturescd, maturescere, ma- 
turui. 

medeor, mederi. 
memini, meminisse. 
mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum. 
mereo, merere, merui, meii- 
tum; mereor, mereri, meri- 
tus sum, 

mergo, mergere, mersi, mer- 
sum. 

metior, metiri, mensus sum. 
meto, metere, messui, messum. 
metuo, metuere, metui. 
mico, micare, micuL So in com- 
pounds, except dimico, -are, 
-avi (rarely -ui), -atum. 
minuo, minuere, minui, minu- 
tum. 
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niisceo, miscere, miscui, mix- 
turn. 

misereor, misereri, miseiitus 
sum (misertus). 
miseret, miseruit. 
mitto, mittere, misi, missum. 
mold, molere, molui, moUtum. 
moned, monere, monui, moni- 
tum. 

morded, mordere, momordi, 
morsum. 

morior, mori (moriri), mortuus 
sum (flit . particip. , moriturus) . 
moved, movere, mdvi, mdtum. 
mulced, mulcere, mulsi, mul- 
sum. 

mulged, mulgere, mulsi, mul- 
sum. 

nanciscor, nancisci, nactus or 
niuictus sum. 
nascor, nasci, natus sum. 
need, necare, necavi (necui), 
necatum. Enecd, enecare, 
enecui, enectum (enied, eni- 
care, enicavi, enicatum). 
neetd, nectere, nexui (nexi), 
nexum. 

neglegd, see legd. 

ned, nere, nevi. 

nequed, see qued. 

ninguit (ningit), ninxit. 

nited, nitere, nitui. 

nitor, niti, nixus or nisus sum. 

nd, nare, navi. 

noced, nocere, nocui, nociturus. 
ndld, nolle, ndlui. 
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nosed, noscere, novi, notum. 
So in compounds; but ag- 
nosco and cognosed have ag- 
nitum and cognitum. 
nubd, nubere, nupsi, nuptum. 
-nud, -nuere, -nuL 

oblind, see lind. 

obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum. 
obmutesed, obmutescere, ob~ 
mutui. 

oboedid, oboedire, oboedivi, 
oboeditum. 
obrud, see rud. 

obsolescd, obsolescere, obso- 
levi, obsoletum. 
obsum, see sum. 
obtined,"see tened. 
occulo, occulere, occului, occul- 
tum. 

ddi, odisse, dsurus. 
offendd, offendere, offendi, 
offensum. 
offerd, see ferd. 
oled, olere, olui. 
operid, operire, operui, opertum. 
oportet, oportere, oportuit. 
opperior, see -perid. 
drdior, drdiri, drsus sum. 
orior, oriri, ortus sum (oriturus) ; 
but usually of third conj., ex- 
cept in infinitive. 

paciscor, pacisci, pactus sum. 
Bepeciscor, depectus (depa- 
ciscor, depactus). 
paenitet, paenitere, paenituit. 


palled, paUere, palluL 
pandd, pandere, pandi, passum 
or pansum. So dispandd, 
disp^sum (dispendd, dis- 
pessum or dispansum); ex- 
pandd, expansum (expassum). 
pangd, pangere, pepigi (panxi, 
pegi), pactum. In compounds, 
-pingd, -pingere, -pegi, -pac- 
tum. 

pared, parcere, peperci (parsi), 
parsurus. Compered (com- 
pared), compercere, compersL 
pared, parere, parui. 
parid, parere, peperi, partum 
(pariturus). 

partior, partiri, partitus siun. 
parturid, parturire, parturivL 
pased, pascere, pavi, pastum. 
patefacid, see facid. 
pated, patere, patui. 
patior, pati, passus sum. Per- 
petior, perpeti, perpessus. 
paved, pave e, pavi. 
pavid, pavire. 

peetd, pectere, pexi, pexum. 
pellicid, pellicere, pellexi, pel- 
lectum. 

pelld, pellere, pepuli, pulsum. 
In compounds, perf. -puH: 
reppuli (from repelld). 
pended, pendere, pependL In 
compounds, perf. -pendi, par- 
ticip. “pensum. 

pendd, pendere, pependi, pen- 
sum. In compounds, perf. 
-pendi. 
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percello , -cellerej -ciall, -cul- 
sum. 

percrebrescoj percrebrescere, 
percrebuL ' ■ 
perdo, perdere, perdidi, perdi- 
turn. 

perficio, see facid. 
perfringd, see frango. 
perfruor, see fruor. 
pergo, see reg5. 

-perio, -perior: 
conLperio, -perire, -peri, ~per- 
tum. 

comperior, “periri, -pertus 
sum. 

experior, -periri, -pertus sum. 
opperior, -periri, -pertus sum. 
reperio, reperire, repperi, re- 
pertum. 

perlego, see lego, 
permulced, see mulced. 
perpetior, see patior. 
pervMo, see vMd. 
peto, petere, petivi or petii, 
petitum. 

piget, pigere, piguit (pigitum 
est). 

pingo, pingere, pmxi, pictum. 
pinso, pinsere, pinsui (pisivi), 
pistum (pmsitum) . 
placed, placere, placui, placitum. 
So complaced, perplaced, but 
displiced, displicere, displicui, 
displicitum. 

plangd, plangere, plaxixl, pl^c- 
turn. 

plaudd, plaudere, plausi, plau- 


sum. So applaudd, circum- 
plaudd, but explddo, sup- 
plddd. 

plectd, plectere, plexi, plexum. 
-plector, “plecti, -plexus sum. 
-pled, -plere, -plevi, -pletum. 
plied, plicare, -plicavi (-plicui), 
-plicatum (-plicitum). 
pluit, pluere, pluit and pluvit. 
polled, pollere. 
polliceor, see liceor. 
pollud, polluere, pollui, pollu- 
tum. 

pond, pdnere, posui, positum. 
porricio, porricere, porrectum. 
posed, poscere, poposci. 
possided, see seded. 
possidd, see sidd. 
posstmi, posse, potui, § 102. 
potior, potiri, potitus sum. In 
present system (except pres- 
ent infinitive) usually follows 
3d conj.). 

pdtd, pdtare, pdtavi, pdtum (pd- 
tatum). 

praebed, see habed. 
praestd, praestare, -stiti, -sti- 
tum, (-statum). 
praesum, see sum. 
pranded, prandere, prandi, pran- 
sum, 

prehendd, prehendere, prehendi, 
prehensum, and prendd, pren- 
dere, prendi, prensmn. 
premd, premere, pressi, pres- 
sum. In compounds, -prime, 
-primere, -pressi, -pressum. 
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pr5d6, see do. 

profLciscor, proficisci, profectus 
sum. 

profiteer, see fateor. 
promineS, prominere, prominuL 
promo, promere, prompsi, 
promptum. See emo. 
prostemo, see stemo. 
prosum, prodesse, profui, pro- 
futurus. 

pudet, pudere, puduit or pudi- 
tum est. 

pungo, ptmgere, pupugi, punc- 
turn. In compounds, perf. 
-punxi. 

quaero, quaerere,quaesM, quae- 
situm. In compounds, -quiro, 
etc. 

quaeso, quaesumus. 

quatio, quatere, , quassum. 

In compounds, -cutio, -cu- 
tere, -cussi, -cussum. 
queo, quire, quivi, quitum. 
queror, queri, questus sum. 
quiesco, quiescere, quievi (qui- 
etus, adj.). 

rado, radere, rasi, rasum. 
rapid, rapere, rapui, raptum. In 
compounds, -ripio, -ripere, 
-ripui, -reptum. 
reddo, see d5. 
redimo, see em5. 
refercio, see farcio. 
referd, see ferd. 
refert, referre, retulit 


regd, regere, rexi, rectum. In 
compounds, -rigd, -rigere, 
-rexi, -rectum. But pergd, 
pergere, perrexi, perrectum; 
surgd (originally surrigd), sur- 
gere, surrexi, surrectum; 
porrigd (porgd), porrigere, 
porrexi, porrectum. 
relinqud, see linqud. 
reminiscor, reminisci. 
reor, reri, ratus sum. 
reperid, reperire, repperi, reper- 
tum. 

repd, repere, repsi. 
resistd, resistere, restiti. 
respud, see spud, 
restingud, see stingud. 
refined, see tened. 

Tided, ridere, risi, nsum. 
rigeo, rigere, rigui. 
rddd, rddere, rdsi, rdsum. 
rubesed, rubescere, rubuL 
rudd, rudere. 

rumpd, rumpere, rupi, ruptum. 
rud, mere, mi, -mtum (mitu- 
ms). 

saepid, saepire, saepsi, saeptum. 
saHd, salire, salui. In com- 
pounds, -silid, -silire, -siluL 
sancid, sancire, sanxi, s^ctum. 
sapid, sapere, sapM. In com- 
pounds, “Sipid. 
sarcid, sarcire, sarsi, sartum. 
scabd, scabere, scabi. 
scalpd, scalpere, scalpsi, scalp- 
turn. 
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scando, scandere. In com- 
poxmds, “Scendo, -scendere, 
“Scendi, -scenstim. 
scindd, scindere, scidi, scissum. 
scio, scire, scM, scfttmi. 
scisco, sciscere, scivi, scitum. 
scribo, sciibere, scripsi, scrip- 
turn. 

sculpo, sculpere, sculpsi, sculp- 
tum. 

seco, secare, secui, sectum. 
sedeo, sedere, sedi, sessum. 
So circumsedeo, superseded ; 
in other compounds, -sided, 
-sidere, -sedi, -sessum. 
sentid, sentire, sensi, sensum. 
sepelid, sepelire, sepelivi, se- 
pultum. 

sequor, sequi, secutus sum. 
serd, sowj serere, sevi, satum. 
In compounds, -serd, -serere, 
-sevi, -situm. 

serd, weave, serere, -semi, ser- 
tum. 

serpd, serpere, serpsi. 
sidd, sidere, -sedi (-sidi), -ses- 
sum. 

siled, silere, siluL 
sind, sinere, sM (sii), situm. 
sistd, sistere, stiti, statum. 
soled, solere, solitus sum. § 97. 
solvd, solvere, solvi, solutum. 
sond, sonare, sonui, sonaturus. 
sorbed, sorbere, sorbui, (sorpsi) . 
spargd, spargere, sparsi, spar- 
sum. In compounds, -spergd, 
-spergere, -spersi, -spersum. 
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spemd, spemere, sprevi, spre- 
tum. 

-spicid, -spicere, -spexi, -spec- 
turn. 

splended, splendere. 
sponded, spondere, spopondi, 
spdnsum. In compounds, 
perf . -spondi. 

spud, spuere, -spui, -sputum, 
statud, statuere, statui, statu- 
tum. In compounds, -stitud, 
-stituere, -stitui, -stitutum. 
stemd, sternere, stravi, stratum, 
stertd, stertere, -stertui. 
stingud, stinguere, -stinxi, 
-stinctum. 

std, Stare, steti, statums. Most 
compounds have perfect in 
-stiti; but antisteti, circum- 
steti, supersteti. 
strepd, strepere, strepui. 
strided, stridere, stridi; some- 
times stridd, stridere. 
stringd, stringere, strinxi, stric- 
tum. 

stmd, stmere, struxi, structum. 
studeo, studere, studui. 
stuped, stupere, stupui. 
suaded, suadere, suasi, suasum. 
subigd, see ago. 
subsum, see sum. 
succendd, see -cendd. 
suescd, suescere, suevi, suetum. 
sugd, sugere, sim, suetum. 
sum, esse, fui, futurus. 
sumd, stoiere, sumpsi, sump- 
tumt 
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suo, suere, sui, sutum. 
supersum, see sum. 
surge, see regd. 
sustineo, see teneo. 

taceo, tacere, tacui, taciturn. In 
compounds, -ticeo. 
taedet, taedere, taeduit or tae- 
suin est, 

tango, tangere, teti^, tactum. 
In compounds, -tingo, -tin- 
gere, -tigi, -tactuni. 
teg5, tegere, tesd, tectum, 
temno, temnere, -tempsi, 
-temptum. 

tends, tendere, teten(K, tentum 
(but extensum, ostensimi be- 
side extentum, ostentum). In 
compounds, perf. -tendi. 
teneo, tenere, tenui. In com- 
pounds -tineo, -tinere, -tinui, 
-tentum. 

tergeo, tergere, tersi, tersum; 

sometimes tergo, tergere. 
tero, terere, trivi, tritum. 
terreo, terrere, terrui, territum. 
texo, texere, texui, textum. 
timed, timere, timui. 
tingo, tingere, tinxi, tinctum; 

also tingud, tinguere. 
toUo, toUere, sustuli, sublatum. 
tended, tondere, -totondi 
(-tondi), tdnsum. 
tond, ton^e, tonui, -tonitum 
(-tonatum). 
torped, torpere. 

torqued, torquere, torsi, tortum. 


torred, torrere, tornii, tostum. 
trade, see dd, 

trahd, trahere, trM, tractum. 
tremd, tremere, tremuL 
tribud, tribuere, tribui, tributum. 
trudd, trudere, trusi, trusum. 
tueor, tueri, tutus (tuitus) sum. 
turned, tumere, 

tundd, tundere, tutudi, tunsum 
(-tusum). In compounds, 
perf. -tudi. Perf. of retundd, 
rettudi. 

ulciscor, ulcisci, ultus sum. 
ungud, unguere (ungd, ungere), 
unxi, unctum. 
urged, txrgere, ursi. 
urd, urere, ussi, ustum. 
utor, uti, usus sum. 

vadd, vMere, -vasi, -vasum. 
valed, valere, valm, valiturus. 
vebd, vehere, vexJ, vectum. 
velld, vellere, velli (vulsi), vul- 
sum. . 

vends, vendere, vendidi (from 
venum and dare), 
vened, venire, venii (from ve- 
num and i e). 

venid, venire, veni, ventum. 
vereor, vereri, veritus sum. 
verge, vergere. 
verrd, verrere, verri, versum. 
verts (vortd), vertere, veiii, 
versum. For perfect of re- 
vertor, reverti is regularly 
used (rarely reversus sum). 
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vescor, vescL 

vesperascit, vesperascere, ves- 
peravit. 

veto, vetare, vetui, vetitum. • 
video, videre, vidi, vistun. 
vige5, vigere, viguL 
vincio, vincire, vinxi, vinctum. 
vincd, vincere, vici, victan. 


vireo, virere, viruL 
viso, visere, visi, visum, 
vivo, vivere, vixi, -victum. 
void, velle, voluL 
Volvo, volvere, volvi, volutom. 
vomo, vomere, vomui, vomi- 
turn. 

voveo, vovere, vovi, votum. 
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(The references are to sections unless otherwise indicated.) 

ABBREVIATIONS. — AhL, ablativo; acc,, accusative; adj., adjective; 
adv., adverb, adverbial, or adverbially; App., Appendix; app., apposi- 
tive, apposition; cf., compare; comp., comparison or comparative; conj., 
conjunction or conjugation; constr., construction; cpds., compounds; 
dat.y dative; decL, declension; dep., dependent; dir., direct; /m., femi- 
nine; fut., future; gen., genitive; i7id., indicative; indecL, indeclinable; 
indir. disc., indirect discourse; indir. quest, indirect question; inf., 
infinitive; he., locative; no7n., nominative; ohj., object; p., page; part, 
participle; pass., passive; plu., plural; prep., preposition; pres., present; 
pron., pronoun or pronunciation; ret, relative; sing., singular; subj., sub- 
ject; suhjv., subjunctive; voc., vocative; w. with. 


a, vowel; pronunciation, 2, 
I; 4. 

— quantity, 6. 

See also under declensions, 

a before consonantal i, p. 6, 
Note. 

a, ab, abs, agency, 210; separa- 
tion or place from which, 
187, 3, Note 1 ; 207 ; translat- 
able by in or on, 210, 2, For 
form see p. 152, footnote 2. 

-a stems, 399. 

ABBREVIATIONS OF PROPER 
NAMES, 410. 

ABLATIVE CASE, 186-204. 

— absolute, 197. 

— formation of sing, of adjs. of 
3d dec!., 46. 

— in -abus, 19, 3. 

— in -d, p. 11, footnote 6; p. 42, 
footnote 3, 

— of -1 stems, 32; 33. cf. 399. 


ABLATIVE CASE, of agency, w. a 
(ab, abs), 204. 

— of accompaniment, 196. 

— of accordance, 189. 

— of attendant circumstance, 
195. 

— of cause, 188. 

— of comparison, 190. 

— of degree of difference, 198; 
405,3. 

— of extent of time or space, 

202 . 

— of fine or penalty, 192, 3, c. 
(cf. 159.) 

— of manner, 194. 

— of material (see descriptive 
abb, 199). 

— of means or instrument, 192. 

— of place in or on which, 201. 

— of price, 200. 

— of ^‘quality” (better called 
descriptive ablative), 199. 

— of separation (place from 
which, source, etc.), 187. 
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ABLATIVE CASE, of source, 187, 2, 

— of specification, 191. 

— of time at or within which, 
202; 405, 2. 

— of route by which, 192, 
3, b, 

— of supine, 341, 1 5. 

— of vaiue, 200, 1. 

— w. contineri, consisterc, con- 
stare, 192, 1. 

— w. facio, 192, 2. 

— w. jungere, miscere, mut^e, 
etc., 196. 

— w. preps., 207. 

— w. special phrases, 192. 

— w. verbs of filling, 192, 2. 

— w. verbs and adjs. of freeing, 
187, 3. 

— w. adjs. of plenty, 192, 1. 

— w. fretus, nitor, etc., 192, 
3, d. 

— w. opus (or usus) est, 193. 

— w. utor, fruor, fungor, potior, 
and vescor, 192, 3, a, 

abs, p. 152, footnote 2. 
absens, 100. 

ABSOLUTE, abl., 197 ; with inf., p. 

147, footnote 1. 

ABSTRACT NOUNS, 10. 

-abus, 19, 3. 

~ac, 345; = as, than, 345, 2, 
Note. 

ACATALECTic (verses), 412. 
accedit ut, 303, 4, b, 

ACCENT, 8; in gen. of nouns in 
“ius and -itun, 8, 3; influence 
of enclitic on, 8, 3. 
accidit quod, 304. 
accidit ut, 303, 4, b, 
ACCOMPANIMENT, abl. of, 196, 
ACCORDANCE, abl. of, 189. 


ACCUSATIVE CASE, 14; 175-184; 
in an and en of Greek nouns, 
20; in om in 2d deck, 21, 
Note; 22, 2; in on and on in 
Greek nouns, 25; in a in sing, 
of Greek nouns, 34; in as in 
plu., 34; in im and is in -i 
stems, 29; 30; 399; 403,2; 
acc. sing. neut. as adv., 175, 
3; p. 136, footnote 1. 

— as subj. of inf., 180. 

— cognate, 175, 4. 

— double, 176. 

— Greek (middle voice imi- 
tated), 175, 1. 

— in apposition w. clause, 183. 

— in indir. dis., 316. 

— of dir. obj., 175. 

— of exclamation, 179. 

— of extent (in space or time), 
177. 

— of inner obj. (adjs. developing 
into adverbs), 175, 2, 3, 4, 5; 
176, 1. 

— of limit of motion, 178. 

— of person or thing, 176. 

— of specification (respect, syn- 
ecdochical), 181, 25^ 

— predicate, 176. 

— w. admoneo, etc., 176, 1. 

— w. adv. force, 175, 3. 

— w. intrans. verbs, 175, 2. 

— w. passive (specification), 253. 

— w. passive voice used as mid- 
dle, 175, 1; 252, 2. 

— w. prep, compounds, 176, 4. 

— w. propior, proximus, etc., 
p. 152, footnote 1. 

— w. verbs of remembering, etc., 
151, 3, e. 

— uses of uncertain origin, 182. 
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ACCUSING, verbs of, constr., 158. 

accuse, constr., 158; 176, 1. 

acer, decL, 49. 

ACQUITTING, verbs of, constr., 

■':i58. 

ac SI, 313. 

ad, prep, with acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; meaning near, 178, 1. 

-ades, patronymic ending, 121, 

2, A ■■ 

adg- = agg-, App. A, 398, 6. 

ADJECTIVES, 43. 

— abl. sing, of forms in ans and 
ens, p. 31, footnote 1. 

— agreement, 212-214. 

— as pred. acc., 176, 2; see 136. 

— attributive and predicate, 21 1 . 

— comp, of, 51-56; in -er, 55; 
in “ilis, 52 ; irreg. and defec- 
tive, 54; by magis and max- 
ime, 55. 

— denoting part of something, 
220. 

— equiv. to rel. clause, 219. 

— equiv. to anobj. gen., 233. 

— followed by infinitive, 306, 4. 

— force of comp, and super!., 56. 

■ — formation of, 122. 

— governing gen., 151, 2; dat., 
165; acc., p. 152, footnote 1. 

— in -ius, gen. sing., 45. 

— indeclinable, 50. 

— numerals, 60-67. 

— of first and second dec!., 44. 

— of third dec!., 46-49. 

— position of, 357, 1, 5; p. 246, 
footnote 3. 

— pronominal, 72. 

— syntax, 211. 

— special idiomatic uses, 218- 
225. 


ADJECTIVES, special Latin equiv^ 
of Eng. adjs., 222, 223. 

— used substantively, 215-217. 

— w. abl., 187, 3; p. 142, foot- 
note 2; 190; 191; 192, 1, 3, d. 

— w. force of advs., 218. ^ 

— w. supine in u, 341, 6. ( 

adl- = all-, App. A, 398, 6,\ 
admoned, constr., 151, 3. 
adr- - arr-, App. A, 398, 6. 1 
ads- = ass-, App. A, 398, 6. 
adultus, force, 98. 

ADVERBS, 5; formation, 57; end- 
ings, 57, 58; comparison, 59. 

— as prepositions, p. 152, foot- 
note 1. 

— numeral, used w. gen., 68. 

— of cause, 226, 5. 

— of degree, 226,4. 

• — of frequency, 226, 6. 

— of manner, 226, 2. 

— of negation, 226, 7. 

— of place, 226, 1. 

— of time, 226, 3. 

— position of, 357, 1 ; 6. 

— syntax of, 226-228. 

— w. special meanings, 228. 
ADVERSATIVE CLAUSES, 294, C] 

295,11. 

— conjunctions, 347 ; 352, 3, 
adversum, adversus, prep. w. 

acc., p. 152, footnote 1. 
ae, pron., 2, II. 
aedes, plu., 42. 
aequor, 27. 

aequum est = aequum sit See 
longum est. 

aes, 28, 2; gen. plu., 40, 5. 
aetas, decl., 29, 3; id aetatis, 
182. 

-aeus, suffix, 122, 2, c. 
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AFFECTED, acc. of person or 
thing, p. 135, footnote 1. 
age, idiomatic use, 287. 

AGENCY, expressed by a, ab, abs, 
210; dative of, 171. 
agnomen, 410, 3. 

AGREEMENT, nouiis, 136“137; 
adjs., 212-214; in gender, 212, 
1; in number, 212, 2; rel. 
prons., 243; verbs, w. one 
sub j., 250; w. two or more 
subjs., 251; predicate nouns, 
adjs., or prons., 136; apposi- 
tives, 137. 

~ai, case ending, gen. sing., first 
decL, poet., 19, 1. 

ain, p. 98, footnote 2; p. 116, 
footnote 1. 

aio, conj., Til; quant, of first 
syL, 6, II, a, 6, Note. 

— introducing dir. discourse, 
316, 1. 

alacer, dec!., 49, L 
aliqua, 78, 2, a, 
aliqni, 77, 78, 2. 

aliquis, 77, 78, 2; aliquis dicat, 
dixerit, p, 192, footnote 1. 
-alls, suffix, 122, 2, c. 
aliter ac, 345, 2, Note. 
alius, dec!., 45; used correla- 
tively, 224, 225. 
alius ac, other than, 345, Note. 
ALLITERATION, 412. 

ALPHABET, 1. 

alter, decL, 45; used correc- 
tively, 224. 

ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS, 142; in 
indir. dis., 303, 5. 
altemter, 77. 

ALTHOUGH CLAUSES, 314. 
alvus, gender of, 21, 2, a. 


ambo, 62, 2. 
amicus, dec!., 22. 
amnis, 29, Note 3. 
amo, conj., 85. 

amplius - amplius quam, 190. 
an, 141, 5; baud scio an, nescio 
an, 303, 5. 

ANACOLUTHON, 412. 

ANAPAEST, 390. 

ANAPHORA, 355, c . ; 412. 
ANASTROPHE of prep., 412. 
ANCEPS, me\syllaba anceps, S77, 
Anchises, dec!., 20. 

Androgeos, decL, 25. 
animal, decL, 32. 
animi, gen. of specification, 160. 
annon, in doub. quest., 142. 
ANSWERS, 140-146. 
ante, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; dat. w. verbs com- 
pounded w., 168; in expres- 
sions of time, 367; 407. 
ante diem, 367. 

ANTECEDENT OF REL., 243, 2. 

— incorporated w. rel., 245, 2. 

— omitted, 245, 1. 

ANTEPENULT, 8. 

antequam, w. ind., 299, 1; w. 
subjv., 299, 2. 

ANTICIPATION, denoted by subjv. 
w. antequam and priusquam, 
299; by subjv. w. dum, do- 
nee, quoad, 301. 

-anus, suffix, 122, 3, c. 
APODOSis, 307; 412; with indie., 
in contrary-to-f act conditions, 
308. 

APPOsiTiVE, 137, 138. 

— gen. w. force of, 153. 

— partitive apposition, 138, 1. 

— position of, 357, 5, 
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APPOSiTiVE, w. town names, 
138, 3. 

aptus, w. dat., 165. 
apud, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; meanings, 210, 3. 
arbitratus, 332, 2, a. 
arguo, constr., 176, 1. 

-aris, suffix, 122, 2, c. 

-arium, suffix, 121, 2, c. 

-aritis, suffix, 122, 2, c. 

ARSIS, 371; 412. 

-as, acc. plu. of Gk, nouns, 34. 
-as, old gen. sing., first deck, 
case ending, 19, 1. 

“as ip’-’ clauses, 313. 
ASPIRATES, 4. 

ASSIMILATION OF CONSONANTS, 

398, 6. 

ASYNDETON, 350; 412. 
at, 347. 

atque, 345; = as, 345, Note. 
atqui, 347. 

ATTENDANT CIRCUMSTANCE, abl. 

of, 195. 

attraction; of demonstratives, 
241; of relatives, 243, 245; of 
adjs.,213; 246; subjv. by, 330. 
ATTRIBUTIVE ADJS., 211, 1. 

-atus, force as suffix, 121, 2, h, 
audacter, 57, 2. 

audeo, conj., 97; with inf., 274, 

1 . 

audio, conj., 91; with pres, par- 
tic., 336. 
aut, 142. 

autem, postpositive, 347, 1. 
AUXILIARY VERB, csse, omissioD 
of, w. participles, 120, 10. 
auxilium, auxilia, 42. 
avis, deck, 29, 3, Note 3. 

-ax, suffix, 122, 1, a. 


B 

balneum, balneae, 41, 2. 
belli, loc., 205, 2. 
bellum, deck, 22. 
bene, comp., 59. 
benevolus, comp., p. 33, foot- 
note 3. 

bills, deck, 29, Note 3. 

-bills, suffix, 122, 1, h, 
bipennis, deck, 29, Note 3. 
bonum, bona, 42. 
bonus, deck, 44; comp., 54. 
bos, deck, p. 17, footnote 3. 
BUCOLIC diaeresis, p. 251, foot- 
note 2. 

-bulum, suffix, 121, 1, c. 
-bundus, suffix, 122, 1, c. 

C 

C for G, abbreviation of Gaius, 
410,1. 

CAESURA, 375; 412. 
calcar, deck, 32, 3. 

CALENDAR, Bomaii, 405-409. 
CALENDS, 407. 
campester, deck, 49, 1. 
can = is able, expressed only by 
possum, 283. 
capio, conj., 93. 
career, carceres, 42. 

CARDINALS, defined, 60; table of, 
62; deck, 62; replaced by dis- 
tributives, 66. 
c^e, comp., 59. 

CASE, 14; cases, identical in 
form, 16. 

CASE ENDINGS, App. B. 
CATALEGTIC (verses), 412. 
causa, w. gen., 149, 2. 
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CAUSAL CLAUSES w.qui, 294, h] w. 
cum, 295, II; w. quod, quia, 
quoniam, quando, 298. 

CAUSE, abl. of, 188. 
cave, cave ne, in prohibitions, 
287. 

“Ce, p. 45, footnote 1« 

cedo, cette, 115. 

cMo, w. dat., 166. 

celeber, decL, 49, 1. 

celer, dec!., 49, 1. 

celoy constr., 176, 3. 

cenatus, force, 254 ; 334. 

cera, cerae, 42. 

cemeres, p. 191, footnote 1. 

certa, in answers, 145, 1. 

cetera, acc. of specification, 181. 

ceteri, use, 224. 

ch., pron. 2, III. 

CHARACTERISTIC, clauses of, 293. 

— usual type, 293, 1. 

— would-should, 293, 2. 

— obligation or propriety, 293, 3. 

— volitive, 293, 4. 

CHARGE, gen. of, 158. 

CHIASMUS, 412; 355, 2, d. 
circa, circiter, circum, preps, w. 

acc., p. 152, footnote 1. 
circum, compounds of, w. dat., 
168, 1,5. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, abl. of attend- 
ant, 195. 

cis, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1. 

citerior, comparison, 54, 2. 
citra, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; 209. 
civis, dec!., 29, Note 3. 
civitas, decl.j 29, 3. 
clam, prep. w. acc., p. 152, footr 
note 1. 


classis, decL, 29, Note 3. 
CLAUSES, classification, 128. 

— of characteristic, 293; pur- 
pose, 288; result, 290; causal, 
298; 295, 2; adversative, 295, 
II; proviso, 315; temporal w. 
postquam, ut, ubi, simul ac, 
etc., 297; w. cum, 295; sub- 
stantive, 303; 304, 305; con- 
cessive; 314. 

clavis, dec!., 29, Note 3. 
coepi, conj., 114; coeptus sum, 
p. 100, footnote 2. 

COGNATE ACC., 175, 4. 

cognomen, 410, 3. 

c5go, w. double acc., 176, 1; w. 

ut and subj., 303, 1. 
COLLECTIVE NOUNS, 10; W. plu. 

verb, 250, Exceptions, 
collis, dec!., 29, Note 3. 
com-, compounds of, w. dat., 
167. 

comedo, 109. 
comitium, comitia, 42. 
COMMANDS, expressed by jussive 
subj., 279, 2; imperative, 286. 

— in indir. dis., 318. 

COMMON GENDER, 12, 4. 

— nouns, 10. 

— syllables, 6. 

— vowels, 6. 

commonefacio, w. gen. and acc., 
151, 3. 

commoned, w. gen. and acc., 
151, 3. 

commuto, w. abl., 196. 
COMPARATIVES, decL, 48; w. abl., 
190; w. quam, 190; p. 144, 
footnotes; occasional mean- 
ings of, 222; idiomatic uses, 
223. 
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COMPARISON, conditional, see 
313. 

COMPARISON OP ADJS., 51-56; 
adverbs, 59. 

— defective, 54. 

— abl. of, 190. 

COMPLEMENTARY INFIN., 274, 1. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES, 127. 

COMPOSITION, words formed by, 
125. 

COMPOUND VERBS, constr., 168. 

COMPOUND WORDS, 125. 

CONATIVE USES OF PRESENT, 257; 
imperf., 257; pres, partic., 
332, l,c. 

CONCESSIVE SUBJ., 279, 3. 

CONCLUSION, 307. 

CONCRETE NOUNS, 10. 

CONDEMNING, verbs of, constr., 
192, 3, c. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES, 307. 

— introductory wurds, 307. 

— types of: Vivid fact, 307, 1; 
would-should future, 307, 2; 
contrary to fact, 307, 3; 308; 
309 ; informal (introduced by 
relatives), 312. 

cdnfido, constr., 166. 

— w. abl., p. 149, footnote 3. 

CONJUGATION, 9; the four conjs., 

83; periphrastic, 99; peculiar- 
ities of, 120. 

CONJUNCTIONS, 343-352. 
classes, 343 

— coordinating, 344. 

— copulative, 345; disjunctive, 
346; adversative, 347. 

— inferential, 348; reason-giv- 
ing, 349. 

— omission of copulative (asyn- 
deton), 350. 


CONJUNCTIONS, subordinating, 

351. 

— correlative use, 352, 

Conor, w. infin., 303, 1, 6. 
CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES, fc Re- 
sult clauses. 

consistere, w. abl., 192, 1. 
CONSONANTS, 2; proB., 2, 4; 
doubled, 3; syllable division, 
5 ; phonetics of, 398 (App A) ; 
stems, 403. 

constare, w. abl., 201, 3. 
consuevi, used as pres., 266. 
consul, decl., 27. 
continM, w. abl., 192, 1. 
contingit ut, 303, 4, b. 
CONTINUED ACTION, tenses for, 
see tenses. 

contra, prep. w. acc., p. 152, 
footnote 1. 

CONTRACTION, making long 
vowel, 6, I, 1, /. 

— length of vowel as result of, 6, 
I, /. (App. A.) 

CONTRARY-TO-FACT CONDITIONS, 

— present, 307, 3, a; 312, 3. 

— past, 307, 3, 6; 312, 3. 

— tenses in, 308; 310; 311 

— conclusions in, 309; 310. 

— in indir. dis., 326; 327. 
CONVICTING, verbs of, constr., 

158. 

COORDINATE CLAUSES, 128. 

— conjunctions, 344-349. 
copia, copiae, 42. 

COPULATIVE CONJUNCTIONS, 345; 

352. 

— omission of (asyndeton), 350. 
coram, prep. w. abl., 207. 
cordi, loc., 205, 3. 

cornu, deck, 36. 
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CORRELATIVE CONJUNCTIONS, 

352. 

COUNTRIES, gender of names of^ 

12 , 2 . 

cr Meres, p. 191, footnote 1. 
-crum, suffix, 121, l, c. 

-culum, suffix, 121, 1, c. 

-cuius, suffix, 121, 2,/. 
cum, enclitic, 209. 

— prep. w. abL, 207. 
cum clauses, 295 ; 296. 

— temporal, of situation, 295, 1. 

— causal and adversative, 295, 
II. 

— = whenever, 295, I, 1, a; 
296. 

— with expressed antecedent, 
295, I, 1, 5. 

— inversum, 295, 1, 1, c. 

— identifying, 295, 1, 1, d. 
cum primum, 297. 

cum . . . turn, 295, Note. 
-cundus, suffix, 122, 1, c. 
cupio, w. optative clauses, 303, 2. 

— w. infin., 305, 2, h. 

cur, nulla causa est cur, w. subj. 
of obligation or propriety, 
285; 318; 279, Notes, 
cuf5, w. gerundive, 337, 2. 

D 

DACTYL, 390. 

DACTYLIC HEXAMETER, 392; pen- 
tameter, 393. 
dapis, defective, 40. 

DATES, Roman, 407; method of 
reckoning, 405-409. 

DATIVE, 164-174. 

— w. adjs., 165 a; w. verbs, 165, 
h; 166; indir. obj., 167; w. 
prepositional compounds, 168; 


retained, 169; possession, 170; 
agent, 171; purpose, 172; ref- 
erence, 173; separation, 173, 
1; ethical, 173, 2; limit of 
motion, 174. 

de, see preps., 206. 

— w. quidam and cardinal nu- 
merals, instead of gen. of 
whole, 157, 1. 

dea, deabus, 19, 3. 

dMebam, debui, in apodosis, 
308. 

debeo, governing complemen- 
tary infin., 305, 2, 5, Note, 

dMui, w. pres, inf., 275. 

decemo, w. inf. of indir. dis., 
319; with volitive substantive 
clause, 303; p. 209, footnote 
1 . 

decemvir, gen. plu. of, 24, 2, 5. 

DECLARATIVE SENTENCES, 139. 

DECLENSION, 11. 

— first, 17-20; second, 21-26; 
third, 27-35; fourth, 36-37; 
fifth, 38. 

— of adjs., 43-50. 

— of Greek nouns, 20, 25, 34. 

— of heteroclites, 39. 

— of heterogeneous nouns, 41. 

— of pronouns, 69-80. 

DECREEING, verbs of, w. subjv., 

303; p. 209, footnote 1; w. 
inf., 303, Caution. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS, 110; nouns, 
39. 

— comparison, 54, 2. 

DEFINITIONS OF GRAMMATICAL, 
RHETORICAL AND PROSODICAL 
TERMS, App. F. 

DEGREE OP DIFFERENCE, abl. of, 

198; 405, 3. 
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deliberative subjv., 279, 4, 

■ 285. 

— in indir. quest., 318, 

— in indir. disc., 318. 

Delos, 25. 

demanding, verbs of, w. two 
accs., 176; w. subst. clause, 
303, 1. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS of 

1st, 2d, and 3d persons, 240. 

— gender, 241. 

— ^position of, 357, 1. 

— syntax, 240. 

DENOMINATIVE VERBS, 124, 
'■Note.' 

DENTAL MUTES, 4. 

DEPENDENT GLAUSES, 288-301. 
DEPONENT VERBS, 96; forms W. 
passive meanings, 96; semi- 
deponents, 97. 

DEPRIVING, verbs of, w. abb, 187, 
3. 

— des, patronymics in, 121, 2 , d, 
DESIDERATIVES, 124, 1, C. 

DESIRE, adjs., of, w. gen., 151, 2; 

verbs of, w. subst. clauses, 
303, 2. 

deterior, 54, 2. 
deus, 24, 3. 

dexter, decL, 44, Note. 
di-, dis-, 125, 4. 

DIAERESIS, 376; 412; bucolic d, 
p. 251, footnote 2, 

DIASTOLE, 380, 
die, 120, 8. 

dic5, accent of compounds of, in 
imperative, 120, 8. 

Dido, decL, 34. 
dies, dec!., 38; gender, 38. 
DIFFERENCE, abl. of degree of, 
198; 405, 3. 


difiicilis, comp., 52. 
dignor, w. abl., 191. 
dignus, w. abl., 191; w. charac- 
terizing clause of obligation 
or propriety, 293, 3; w. infin. 
or ut clause, p. 200, footnote 
2 . 

DIMINUTIVES, 121, 2,/. 
DIPHTHONGS, pronun., 2; table 
of, 4. 

DiPODY, 394; 412. 
dis-, di-, 125, 4. 

DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS, 346; 

352, 2. 

DISTICH, 412. 

DISTRIBUTIVES, definition, 60; 
table of, 62; used in sense of 
cardinals, 66. 
diu, comp., 59, 2. 
dixti, 120,3. 
do, con j., 86. 

-do, suffix, 121, 1, 6. 
doceo, constr., 176, 3. 
domi, locative, 205, 2. 
domo, 36, 3; 187. 
domos, 36, 3. 
domrnn, 36, 3. 
domus, 36; 205, 2; 187. 
donee, w. indie., 301 ; w. subjv., 
301. 

dono, constr., 167; p. 131, foot- 
note 3. 

DOUBLED CONSONANTS, 3. 
DOUBLE OR ALTERNATIVE QUES- 
TIONS, 142. 

DOUBTING, verbs of, w. quin, 
303, 3. 

dubitd, dubium est, non dubito, 
non dubium est, w. quin, 303, 
3. 

— w. inf., 274, 1 ; 303, 3, a. 
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due, 120, 8. 

duco, accent of compounds of, in 
imperative, 120, 8. 
duim, duint, p. 61, footnote 1. 
dum, temporal w. ind., 301; w. 

subjv., 301; in provisos, 315. 
dunmiodo, 315. 
duo, dec!., 62, 2. 

DURATION OF TIME, abl. of, 202; 
acc, of, 177. 

duumvir, gen. plu. of 24, 2, h. 

■ E 

e before consonantal i, p. 6, 
Note, 

e (ex), use, 206, 207; see ex. 
ecquis, 248. 

Mic, 120, 8. 
editorial we, 229, 1. 
edo, 109. 

Muc, 120, 8. 

efficitur ut, 303, 4, 6. 

egens, decl., 47. 

egeo, w. abL, 187, 3. 

eg6, 70. 

egomet, 70, 1. 

ei, diphthong, 2, II. 

eius, quantity, p. 6, Note. 

elegiac distich, 393. 

ELISION, 372; 412. 

-ellus, suffix, 122, 3, a. 
EMPHASIS, 355, 356. 

ENCLITICS, p. 7, footnote, 1; in- 
fluence of, on accent, 8, 3. 

— cum as enclitic, 209. 

END OF MOTION, 178. 
enim, clauses, in indir. disc., 324. 
-ensis, 122, 2, c. 
ed, 107. 

EPISTOLARY TENSES, 268. 


epitome, 20. 
epulum, epulae, 39. 

-er, decl. of nouns in, 22, 1; 

adjs., 44; adjs. comp., 53. 
equos, ecus, equus, 21, 1; p. 13, 
Note. ■ 
erga, prep., 207. 
ergo, postpositive prep., 208; w. 
gen., 207. 

-emus, suffix., 122, 4, a. 
esse, conj. of, 84. 

— compounds of, 100. 

— omitted, 120, 10. 

est qui, w. subjv., 293, 1. 

et, 345; 352, 1. 

et . . . neque, 352, 1. 

ETHICAL DATIVE, 173, 2. 
etiam, in answers, 145, 1. 
et non, 345, 3. 

etsi, although^ 314; even if, 314. 
-etum, suffix, 121, 2, c. 

-eus, suffix, 122, 2, a. 
evenit ut, 303, 4, h, 
ex (e), 207. 

exclamation, acc. of, 179. 
EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES, 139. 
exterus, exterior, 54, 2. 
extra, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1. 

extremus, last part of, 220. 
exuo, w. abl,, 187, 3. 

. F 

Me, 120, 8; with subjv., 303, 4. 
facile, 59, 2; facile est with inf., 
305, 1. 

facilis, decl., 48. 
facio, 94; fio, 106; with subjv., 
303, 4. 

familias, 19, 1. 
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fas, indecL, 40, 7; fas est, with 
iiif., 305, 1. 
faxo, faxim, 120, 5. 

FEARING, verbs of, constr., 303, 

2 . 

febris, decl. 29, Note 3, 
felix, 47, 1, a. 

feminine caesura, p. 251, foot- 
note 1. 

femur, decl., 28, 2. 
fero and compounds, 104; 105. 
-ficus, comp, of adjs. in, p. 33, 
footnote 3. 
fides, 38. 

fido, w. dat., 166; w. abl., p. 149, 
footnote 3. 

figures of grammar, rhetoric, 
and prosody, p. 280, App. F. 
filia, filiabus, 19, 3. 
ffiius, 24. 

filling, verbs of, w. abl., 192, 1. 
FINAL CLAUSES, sce Purpose 
clauses. 

finis, decl. 29, Note 3. 

FINITE VERB, p. 50, footnote 3. 
fio, conj., 106. 

— with abl. of means, 192, 2. 
fit ut, 303, 4, h. 
fiagito, constr., 176, 3. 

FOOT, in verse, 368. 
for, conj., 112. 

/or Lat. equivalents of the Eng- 
lish prep., 164; p. 128, foot- 
note 1. 
fore, 273. 

forem, fores, etc., p. 55. 
fore ut, 273, 

FORMATION OF WORDS, 121- 
125. 

forsitan, use, 284, 2; w. subjv. of 
indir. quest., 303, 5, c. 


fortasse, use, 284, 1. 
fortior, decl, 48, 1. 
fortis, decl, 48, 1. 

FREE, abl, w. adjs. meaning, 187, 
3. 

FREEING, abl. w. verbs of, 187, 3. 
PREQUENTATIVES, 124. 
fretus, w. abl, 192, 3, d. 

FRICATIVES, 4. 

FRIENDLY, dat., w. adjs. mean- 
ing, 165. 

fructus, decl, 36. 
fru^, indecL, 50. 
frugis, 40. 

fruor, w. abl, 192, 3, a; in ge- 
rundive constr., 339. 
FULLNESS, adjs. of, w. abl, 192, 
1; w. gen., 152, 1. 
fungor, w. abl, 192, 3, a; in ge- 
rundive constr., 339. 
furto, abl. of manner, 194. 
fustis, decl. 29, Note 3. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE 

— for Eng. pres., 262. 

— for energetic future, 264. 

— of video and died, 264. 
FUTURE TENSE, 262, 263; w. im- 
perative force, 263. 

— time in the subjv., 269. 

— in imperative, 286. 

— in infin., 272; periphrastic fut. 
infin., 99. 

— participle, 332, 3. 
futurum fuisse ut, 328. 

i G 

Gaius, decl, 24; abbreviated (7, 
p. 2, footnote 1; 410, 1. 
gemd, w. acc. of inner object, 
175, 2. 
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GENDER, 12; in first decl., 17; in 
second decl., 21, 22; in third 
decL, 35; in fourth decl., 36; 
in fifth decl., 38; determined 
by endings (see each decl.), 
by signification, 12; hetero- 
geneous nouns, 41. 

GENITIVE, 148; in -I for -u of 
second decL, 24, 1 ; of fourth 
decl., in -i, 37; of fifth decl., 
in ei and ei, p. 24, footnote 3; 
of fifth decl., in -i, p. 24, foot- 
note 3; of &st decl., in 
19, 1 ; of first decl., in -as, 19, 
1 ; gen. plu. -rnn for -totm, 
19, 2; -um for -5rum, 24, 2; 
-urn for -imn, 29, Note 2; 
p. 18, footnote 1. 

GENITIVE CASE, 148; possessive, 
149 ; with causa (gratia), 149, 2. 

— appositional, 153. 

— descriptive (quality, charac- 
ter, material, size, etc.), 154. 

— objective, w. nouns, 151, 1; 
w. adjs., 151,2; w. verbs, 
151, 3; w, words indicating 
plenty or want, 152. 

— of the charge, 158. 

— of the penalty, 159. 

— of separation, 162. 

— of specification, 160. 

— of value or indef. price, 155. 

— of the whole, 156; 157. 

— subjective, 150. 

— used predicatively, 163. 

— w. refert, interest, 161. 

— position of, 357, 5. 

genus, id genus, 182. 

GERUND, 80, 2; constr., 338, 339. 

GERUNDIVE, constr., 99; 337, 339, 

340. 


GNOMIC PRESENT, customary ac- 
tion, 257, 2. 

— perfect, 265, 3. 
gratia, w. gen., 149, 2. 

GREEK NOUNS, first decL, 20; sec- 
ond decl., 25; third dec!., 34. 

— accusative, p. 140, footnote 1. 
gu = gw, 2, III. 

GUTTURAL MUTES, 4. 

— stems, App. B. 

H 

h, pronunciation, p. 3, footnote, 
habeo, w. perfect pass, partic., 
332, 2, 6. 

haud, use, 58, T; haud scio an, 
303,5,6. 

have, 115, footnote 4. 
HENDIADYS, 362; 412. 
herds, decl., 34. 

HETEROCLITES, 39. 
HETEROGENEOUS NOUNS, 41. 
HEXAMETER, dactyllc, 392. 
HIATUS, 374; 412. 

Me, pronoun, 73, 240; hie, ad- 
verb, 226, 1. 

HIDDEN QUANTITIES, 396. 
HINDERING, verbs of, w. subjv., 

. 303, 1, a, 

HISTORICAL PRESENT, 260; per- 
fect, 256, 2, c; infm., 306, 2. 
HISTORICAL TENSES, p. 184, 

Note.'' ■ ■■ 

HOPING, verbs of, w. infin., 305, 

2 . 

HORTATORY SUBJV., 279, 1. 
hoscine, p. 45, footnote 1. 
hostis, decl., 30. 

HOURS, Roman, 408. 
huiusce, p. 45, footnote 1. 
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liumi, loc., 205, 2. 
liuimlis, comp., 52. 
huncine, p. 45, footnote 1. 
HYPEBBATON, .355, 2, 6. 
HyPERMETKICAL VERSE, 383. 
HYPOTAXIS, 129; 412. 

HYSTBEON PROTERON, 412. 

I 

!, i, vowel, pronun., 2, 1; treated 
as consonant, 385. 
i, consonant, pronun., 2, III; 

treated as a vowel, 385. 

-ia, suffix, 121, 3, a. 
iasn, w, pres, and imper., 258. 
IAMBIC MBASXJi^ES, 394; trimeter, 
394. 

IAMBUS, 390. 

— iambic senarius, 394. 

— iambic law, 389. 

-ianus, suffix, 122, 2, c. 

-ias, suffix, 121, 2, c. 

ICTUS, 369. 

-ibam, for -iebam, 120, 2; -ibo 
for -iam (fut. indie.), 120, 2. 
-icus, suffix, 122, 2, c. 
id, in apposition w. clause, 240 2, 
h, 

id aetatis, 182. 
idem, 73, 240. 

idem ac, the same as, 345, Note. 
IDES, 407. 

-ides, suffix, 121, 2, d. 

-ides, suffix, 121, 2, d. 

id genus, 182. 

idioms, miscellaneous, 360. 

-ido, suffix, 121. 
idoneus, compared, 55; w. dat., 
165; w. ut and subjv., p. 200, 
footnote 2; w. qni and subjv., 
293, 3. 


id temporis, 182. 

Idus, 407. 

-idus, suffix, 122, 1, a. 
iecur, 28, 2. 

~ier, pass inf. in, 120, 7. 
igitur, 348. 

ignis, decl. 29, Note 3. 

-lie, suffix, 121, 2, c, 

Ilion, 25. 

-ms, suffix, 52; 122, l,c. 

-ilis, suffix, 122, 1, 6. 
ille, = the, 9; - that, 73; = the 
former, 240, 2, a. 

— position of, 357, 1. 

— syntax, 240. 
illuc, 226. 

-illus (a, um), diminutive suffix, 

121 , 2 ,/. 

-im, in acc. of 3d decL; 29, 
Note 3; -im for -am in pres, 
subjv., 120, 6. 
immo, correcting, 145. 
impedimentum, impedimenta, 
42. 

IMPERATIVE mood, 286; tenses 
in, 286; fut. indie, w. force of, 
263. 

— as protasis of a condit. sen- 
tence, 307, 2, a; as apodosis, 
286. 

— negative, see prohibitions. 

— persons in, 286. 

— sentences, 139; in indir. disc., 
318. 

IMPERFECT TENSE, inceptive, 257 ; 
epistolary, 268. 

— general usesof indie., 256-259. 

— subjv. in condit. sents., see 
conditions. 

niPLiED indir. disc., 320. 
imus, the lowest part of, 220. 
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in, prep., 207, 2; verbs com- 
pounded w. in, governing 
dat., 168. 

— w. abl. of place, 201. 

— w. abl. of time, 202. 

— see also 207. 

-ina, suffix, 121, 2, h, 

INCEPTIVES, 124. 

— incep. prest. and imperf . 
tenses, 257. 

INCHOATIVES, 124. 

INDEFINITE PRICE or value, 155. 

— pronouns, see pronouns. 

INDEFINITE SECOND PEES., SUbj V., 

clauses w., 307, 1, a. 

INDICATIVE, tenses of, 256-268. 

— mood, 276; for subjv., 276, 
Note. 

indige5, constr., 151, 3. 

indignus, w. abl., 191; w. char- 
acterizing clause of obligation 
or propriety, 293, 3; w. infin. 
or ut clause, p. 200, foot- 
note 2. 

INDIRECT DISCOURSE, 316-330. 

— circumlocutions in, 328. 

— conditions in, 326; 327; 329. 

— implied, 320. 

— sequence of tenses in, 270. 

— subordinate clauses, ques- 
tions, and commands in, 318- 
325. 

— table of tenses in, 325. 

— verb constr, in, 317. 

— see also 303, 5; 318. 

INDIRECT QUESTIONS, 303, 5; 318. 

INFERENTIAL CONJUNCTIONS, 3 48. 

mferus, inferior, 54, 2. 

infimus, the lowest part of, 220. 

INFINITIVE, 80, 1; tenses in, 272- 
275. 


INFINITIVE, as appositive or 
predicate, 305, 3. 

— as obj., 305, 2. 

— as subj., 305, 1. 

— complementary, 274, 1 ; 305, 
2,6; 306, 1. 

— denoting purpose, 306, 5. 

— exclamatory, 306, 3. 

— fut. perf. infin., 273. 

— historical inf., 306, 2. 

— in abl. abs., p. 147, footnote 1. 

— in indir. disc., 317. 

— periphrastic fut., 99. 

— pres. pass, in -ier, 120, 7. 

— substan. clauses, 305. 

— w. adjs., 306, 4. 

— w. subj. acc., 305, 2. 

— without subj. acc., 305. 
INFLECTION, definition, 9. 
INFORMAL CONDITIONS, 312. 
infra, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1, 

ini- = ill-, App. A, 6. 
innixus, w. abl., 192, 3, d, 
inquam, conj., 110. 

— introducing dir. disc., 316. 
instar, w. gen., 159, 2. 

INSTRUMENTAL USES OP ABL., 

192. 

INTENSIVE PRONOUN, 242. 
inter, prep. w. acc., 206; as post- 
positive, 209. 
interdico, constr. 
inter se, inter n5s, inter vos, 239. 
interest, constr., 161. 
interior, comp., 54, 2. 
INTERJECTIONS, 35^ 
INTERLOCKED ORDER, 355, 2, €. 
INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS, 76; 
particles, 141; sentences, 139; 
in indir. disc., 318; 323. 
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intra, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; postpositive, 209. 
INTRANSITIVE VERBS, 130; W. 

cognate acc., 175, 4. 

-inus, suffix, 122, 2, c. 

-inus, suffix, 122, 2, a. 

-ior, “ius, comparativeending, 51 . 
ipse, as intensive, 74; 242; as 
indir. reflex., p. 164, foot- 
note 1. 

ipsius and ipsorum, w. possessive 
pro ns., 232. 

IRREGULAR VERBS, 100 ff.; prill. 

parts, see App. G, 
is = the, 9; as demonstrative, 
73; syntax, 240, 

-is, as patronymic ending, 121, 

2, e. 

-issimus (a, tmi), superlative 
ending, 51, 

istaec, p. 45, footnote 2. 
iste, 73; syntax, 240. 
istic, p. 45, footnote 2. 
istuc, p. 45, footnote 2. 
ita, in answers, 145, 1. 
itaque, 348. 

“ito, frequentatives in, 124, 1, h. 
iubeo, w. inf., 274, 2; 303, 1, b, 
irnigo, w. abl., 196. 
luppiter, decL, 28, 1. 
iuratus, force, 254; 334. 

.ius est, w. substant. clause, 303, 
4, c; p. 209, footnote 4. 
iuxta, prep. w. acc., 206. 

-ivus, suffix, 122, 1, d. 

J 

J, 1, I. 

JUDICIAL ACTION, verbs of, 
constr., 192, 3, c. 

JUSSIVE suBJV., 279, 2. 


K 

K, 1, 1. 

Kalendae, 407. 

KNOWING, verbs of, w. infin., 
317. 

L 

LABIAL MUTES, 4. 

— stems, 403. 
lampas, dec!., 34. 

LATIN PERIOD, 359. 

LENGTH OP VOWELS, 6; of Sylla- 
bles, 6, II. 

-lentus, suffix, 122, 2, h. 
liber, adj., decl., p. 28, Note. 
libero, constr., 187, 3. 
licet, w. subj., p. 209, footnote 
4; 303, 1; 314, 2; w. infln., 

305.1. 

licet, adversative, 314, 2. 

LIMIT OF MOTION, aCC. of, 178. 
-limus (for -issimus), 52. 
LINGUAL MUTES, 4. 

LIQUIDS, 4. 

LITOTES, 412. 

LOCATIVE, 14, Note 1; 18; syn- 
tax, 205. 

— uses of abl., 201. 

loco, locis, the abl., 201, 3. 
locus, 41, 1. 

LONG SYLLABLES, 6; VOWels, 6. 
longius = longius quam, 190. 
longum est = longum sit, 276, 
Note. 

-Ius (-la, -lum), diminutives in, 

121 . 2 , /. 

M 

m, elision of, 372, 412; changed 
to n before d, c, 398, 4. 
maereo, w. acc., see gemo, 175, 2. 
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magis in comp, of adjs., 55. 
magni, gen. of value, 155. 
magnopere, comp., 59, 2. 
magnus, comp., 54, 1. 

MAIN CLAUSES, 128, 1. 

MAKING, verbs of, w. two accs.,. 
176, 2. 

male, comp., 59, 2. 
maledicens, comp., p. 33, foot- 
note 3. 

malo, see possum, 102. 
malus, comp., 54, 1. 

MANNEK, abl. of, 194. 
mare, 32. 

MASCULINE, see gender. 
MASCULINE CAESUEA, p. 251, 
footnote 1. 

MATERIAL, abl. of , SCO descriptive 
abl. 

mature, compared, 59, 2. 
maturus, comp., 53, Note. 
maxime, in comp, of adjs., 55. 
maximi, as gen. of value, 155. 
MAXIMS, future imperative in, 
286. 

may possibly idea in Latin, 284. 
MEANS, abl. of, 192; abl. abs. de- 
noting, 197. 

med for me, p. 42, footnote 3, 
medius, middle of, 220. 
mei, as obj. gen., 229, 2, a. 
melior, comp., 54. 
memini, conj., 113; constr., 151, 
3 , 6 . 

— used as pres., 266. 

— w. infin., 274, 1. 

-men, -mentum, suffixes, 121, 
l,c. 

mensis, 406. 

messis, decL, 29, Note 3. 

-met, enclitic, 70, 1. 


METRES, 390. 

metuo, w. subjv., 303, 2, h. 
mens, 72. 

im, dat., p. 42, footnote 2; voc- 
ative of mens, 72. 

MIDDLE VOICE, sce Verbs, 
militiae, loc., 205, 1. 
mfllia, spelling of, p. 40, footnote 
2 . 

mille, millia, decL, 62. 
minime, comp., 59, 2; in an- 
swers, 58, 1. 
minimus, comp., 54. 
minor, comp., 54. 
minoris, gen. of value, or indef. 
price, 155. 

minus, comp., 59, 2; = minus 
quam, 190. 

— quo minus, 303, 1, a. 

— si minus, 307. 

miscere, w. abl., 196; w. dat., 
166, Note. 
miser, 44. 

misereor, w. gen., 151, 3, c, 
miseresco, w. gen., 151, 3, c. 
miseret, constr,, 151, 3, c. 

MIXED STEMS, 403, 3. 
modo, in provisos, 315. 
moneo, conj., 87; constr., 303, 
1 ; p. 209, footnote 4. 
mons, 30. 

MONTHS, gender of names of, 
406; abl. of names of, 407. 
MOODS, 79; 276; 277; 286. 
MORA, 373; 412. 
mos, 21, 1. 

m5s est, w.ut and subjv., 303,4, c. 
multum, comp., 59, 2. 
multus, comp., 54; w. another 
adj., 221. 

MUTE STEMS, 403, 1. 


INDEX 


N 

(namqtie), introducing 
clauses in indir. disc., 324. 
-nam, enclitic, 143. 
names, Roman, 410, 411. 
naming, verbs of, w. two accs., 
176,2. 
nasals, 4. 

NASAL STEMS, 403, 1. 

natu, 191; maximus natu, 191; 

minimus natu, 191. 
navis, decl., 29, Note 3. 

-net, length of vowel before, 6, 

1 , 1 . 

-n^, enclitic, 141, 1; in indir. 

quest., 303, 5; 318. 

-ne . . . an, in double ques- 
tions, 142. 

ne, in prohibitions, 287 ; w. hor- 
tatory sub jv., 279; w. jussive 
subjv., 279; w. concessive 
subjv., 279; w. optative siib- 
jv., 226; 227 ; 278; in purpose 
clauses, 288, 2; in substan. 
clauses, 303; in provisos, p. 
225, footnote 4; = lest^ 303, 
2 , 6 . 

ne = surely^ 227, 3. 
ne non for ut after verbs of 
fearing, 303, 2, 6. 
ne . . . quidem, 227, 2. 
nec, 345. 

nec umquam, etc., 345, 3. 
necesse, 50. 

necesse est, w. infin,, 305; w. 

subjv., p.209, footnote 4; 308. 
necne, in double quest., 352, 1. 
NEGATIVES, 145, 2. 
nemo, defective, 40, 4; syntax, 
249, 8. 

nequam, 50; comp., 51. 
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neque (nec), 345,3; in purpose 
clauses, 288, 2, 6. 
ne quis, use, 288, 2, 6. 
nequiter, comp., 59, 2. 
nescio an, 303, 5, 6. 
nescio quis (quid), as indef. 

pron., 249, 3. 

NEUTER, see gender, 
neuter, 45; plu. for Eng. sing., 
360. 

neve (neu), 278; 288, 2, 6; 345, 3. 
nf, quantity of vowel before, 6, 
I, 1. 

niger, 44. 

niMl est cur (quin), 293. 

nisi, 307. 

nisi si, 307. 

nitor, abl. w., 192, 3, d, 

no, in answers, 145. 

noli, w. inf. in prohibitions, 287; 

in indir. dis., 318. 
nolim, 282. 
nollem, 282, 1. 

nolo, w. inf., 305, 2, a; w. subjv., 
303, 1. 

nomen, 410, 2. 

NOMINATIVE CASE, Syntax, 147. 
non, as negative, 278; in answers, 
145, 2; w. optative subjv., 
281; w. subjv. of obligation 
or propriety, 285. 
n5n dubito quin, w. subjv., 303, 
3, a; w. inf., 274, 1; 3*03, 3, a. 
Nonae, 407. 

n5n modo for non modo non, 
352, Note. 

nonne, 141, 2; 303, 5. 
non quia, w. ind., 298,1; w. 
subjv,, 298, 2. 

non quin, w. subjv., p. 206, 
1 footnote 3. 
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non quod, w. indie., 298, 1; w. 

subjv., 298, 2. 
nos, 70; = ego, 229, 1, 
nostri, as obj. gen., 229, 2. 
nostrum, as gen. of whole, 229, 
2 , h, 

NOTATION, ancient Roman, 63. 
NOUNS, kinds of, 10; formation 
of, 121. 

— agreement of, in apposition, 
137; 138. 

— declensions, 15. 

— defective, 39. 

— gender, 12; number, 13; case, 
14. 

Greek, 7; 20; 25; 34. 

— lacking forms (see defective), 
39. 

— stems, 399-403. 

— syntax, 147 if. 

— variable in gender, 41. 

— with changes of meaning in 
plu., 42. 

n5vi, as pres., 266. 
novus, comp., 54. 
nox, 30. 

ns, quantity of vowel before, 6, 
I, 1. 

nullus, 45. 

num, in questions, implying 
negative answer, 141; 303, 
5. 

NUMBEB, 13. 

NUMBER in verbs, 79. 

NUMERALS, 60-68; deck, 62; 
table of, p. 38; use or omis- 
sion of conjunction w., 64. 
nuper, comp., 59, 2. 

-nus, suffix, 122, 2, a. 
nx, quantity of vowel before, 6, 
1,1. 


0 

o, for u in early Latin before n 
or V, 21, 1; p. 13, Note, 398 
(App. A), pronun., 2; in cit6, 
duo, eg6, modo, = 6, 1, 

h9- 

6 stems, App. B.; in amo, leo, 
etc., 6, 1, 1, g. 

6, pronun., 2; abl, sing, of second 
deck, p. 268, footnote 2; in 
amb5, 62, 2. 

ob, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; verbs comp, w., gov- 
erning dat., 168. 

OBJECT, direct, 175; two objs. w. 
same verb, 176; indir., 167; 
infill, as obj., 305, 2. 
OBJECTIVE GEN., 151. 

OBLIGATION (or propriety), sub- 
jv. of, 285; expressed by 
gerundive, 337. 

OBLIQUE CASES, 14, NOTE 2. 
obliviscor, constr., 151, 3, e. 
odi, 113; used as present, 266. 
die, archaic for Hie, p. 45, foot- 
note 3. 

-olus (a, um), suffix, 122, 3, a. 
-om, later -mn, in second deck, 
21 , 2 . 

-on, Greek nouns, second deck, 
in, 26. 

ONOMATOPOEIA, 412. 

-ont for -unt, 120, 1. 
oportet, with subjv., p. 209, foot- 
note 4; with inf. 305, 1. 
oportuit, w. pres, infin., oiLght to 
have, 275. 

OPTATIVE, 412; sentences, 139; 

subjv., 280. 
optimus, comp., 54, 2, 
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opto, w. subst. clause devel. 

from optative, 303, 2. 
opus est, w. abL, 193; w. supine, 
341 , 2 ; with partic . , 193 , 
ora, decL, 17. 

Oratio obliqua, 316; rScta, 316. 
orbis, decL, 29, Note 3. 

ORDER OF WORDS AND CLAUSES, 

354--359. 

— change in normal, 355. 

— emphatic position, 356. 

— table for word-order, 357. 

— position of first, second, third, 
person, 358. 

— periods, 359. 

ORDINALS, definition, 60 ; decL, 62 ; 

table of, 62; in fractions, 67. 
oro, w. acc., 176, 3. 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL CHANGES, App. 

, A. ■ ' 

-6s, later -us in second decL, 21, 
1; p. 13, Note. 

-6s, later -or in third decL, p. 
17, footnote 2. 

-os, Greek nouns, second decL 
in, 25. 

-osus, sufl0.x, 122, 2, h. 
ovom (um), decL, 22. 
OXYMORON, 412. 

P 

paenitet, w, gen., 151, 3. 
palam, as prep. w. abL, 207. 
PALATAL MUTES, 4. 

PARATAXIS, 129; 412. 

Paris, decL, 34. 
pars, partes, in fractions, 67. 
parte, abl. of place, 201, 3. 
PARTICIPIAL STEM, 81; forma- 


tion, 82. 



PARTICIPLES, 331-337. 

— fut. pass, (gerundive) uses, 
99; 337. 

— ideas represented by, 333. 

— of deponent verbs, 335. 

— passive w. active meaning, 
334. 

— present, w. audi6, video, etc., 
336. 

— tenses, force of ; pres. w. cona- 
tive force, 332, l,c; pres., to 
express purpose, 332, 6. 

— use, 331 

PARTITIVE APPOSITION, 138. 

— genitive, p. 124, footnote 4. 
parvi, gen. of value, 155. 
parvus, comp., 54, 2. 

PASSIVE, in middle sense, 252. 
patior, w. infin., 274, 2; 303, 1, 6. 
PATRONYMICS, 121, 2, d. 
PECULIARITIES OP LATIN USAGE, 

360-367. 

peior, quantity of first syllable 
of, p. 6, Note.* 
pelagus, gender of, 21, 5. 
pelvis, decL, 29, Note 3. 
PENALTY, abl. of, 192, 3, c. 
penes, prep. w. acc., p. 152, 
footnote 1. 

PENTAMETER, dactylic, 393. 
PENTHEMIMERAL, 412, 

PENULT, 8. 

per, prep, w. acc., 152, footnote 1. 
PERCEIVING, verbs of, w. inf., 
316. 

PERFECT ACT. PARTIC., how Sup- 
plied in Latin, 335. 

PERFECT PASS. PARTIC., force of 

w. deponent verbs, 335; dat. 
of agency sometimes used w., 
171, 1; w. opus est, 193. 
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PERFECT STEM, 81 ; formation of, 
82. 

— in -avi, -evi, -ivi, contracted, 

120 , 

PERFECT TENSE, 265“268. 

— epistolary, 268. 

— gnomic, 265, 3. 

— used as present, 266. 

Pericles, 34. 

PERIODS (sentences), 359. 
PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATIONS, 99 j 
in contrary-to-fact apodoses, 
308; fut. inf. in indirect disc., 
328. 

PERSONS, 79; second sing., subjv. 

of indef. subject, 307, I, a. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 70; as 
subj ., 135 ; as obj . gen., 229, 2, a. 
persuadeo, w. dat., 166; w. 
subjv., 303, 1; w. inf., 303, j 
Caution. 

— introducing indir. disc., 319, 
303, Caution. 

ph, pron. 2, III. 

phonetic and orthographical 
changes, App. A. 

— in compound words, 125. 
piget, w, gen., 151, 3. 

PLACE to which, acc. of, 178; 
place whence, 187; place in 
or on which, 201. 
plebi, as genitive of plebes, 39; 
p. 38, footnote 3. 

PLENTY AND WANT, Verbs of, 

constr., 152. 

plentis, w. gen., 152, 1; w. abl., 
192,1. 

PLEONASM, 412. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE, formation, 
81; syntax, 267; with impf. 
meaning, 266. 


PLURAL, poetic, for singular, 361. 
pluris, gen. of value or indef. 
price, 154, 

plus, = plhs quam, 190. 

POLYSYNDETON, 412. 

Pompeius, 24; quantity of e in, 
p. 6, Note. 
posco, constr., 176, 3. 

POSITION OPWORDSAl^D CLAUSES, 

354-359. 

POSSESSIVE DAT., 170; gen., 149. 
possessive PRONOUNS, 72; as 
obj. gem, 151, 3, 6, 1, 5; posi- 
tion of, 231. 

possum, 102; w. pres, infim, 
274, 1; in condit. sentences, 
308. 

post, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1 ; in expressions of time, 
297. 

posteaquam, p. 205, footnote 1. 
posterns, posterior f comp., 54, 2. 

POSTPOSITIVE WORDS AND 

CLAUSES, 208, 209; 357. 
postquam, after ^ 297. 
postremus = the last who, 219. 
postridie, w. gen., 149, 2; w. 

acc., p. 152, footnote 1. 
postulo, constr., 176,3. 

POTENTIAL SUBJV., see would- 
should subjv. 
potest, w. infin., 284, 3. 
potior, w. gem, 151, 3; w. abl., 
192, 3, a; in gerundive constr., 
339. 

potius, comp., 59. 
potius quam w. subjv., 300. 
potui in apodoses, 308. 
potui w. pres, infin., = could 
have, 275, 

1 potus, force, 254; 334. 
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prae, prep. w. abl., 207; verbs 
comp. w. governing dat., 166. 

praenomen, 410, 1. 

praesens, 100. 

pranstis, force, 254; 334. 

PREDICATE, of Sentence, 133; 
predicate nouns and adjec- 
tives, 136; attracted to dat., 
305, 1, a. 

PREPOSITIONAL COMPOUNDS, tak- 
ing dat., 168. 

PREPOSITIONS, origin of, 206; 
assimilation of in compounds, 
398,6. 

— w. acc., 207; w. abl., 207; w. 
gen., 207; postpositive, 208; 
postpositive use of, 209; 
special uses of, 210; w. abl. of 
sep., 187, 3, Note 1; w. abl. 
of source, 187, 2, Note 1. 

PRESENT stem, 81 ; formation of, 
82. 

PRESENT TENSE, 

— general uses (indicative), 
256-261 ; conative or incep- 
tive, 257; w. iam, etc., 258; 
implying can, could, 259; 
historical, 260; w. dum, 261 
(see 301, 1). 

PREVENTING, verbs of, w. subjv. 
clause, 303, 1, a. 

PRICE, indef., genitive of, 155. 

— abl. of, 200, 

pridie, w. gen., 149, 2; w. acc., 
p. 152, footnote 1. 

PRIMARY TENSES, p. 184, NOTE. 

primus, = first who, 219; first, 

220 . 

PRINCIPAL CLAUSES, 128. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS, 81, 82. 

PRINCIPAL TENSES, p. 184, NOTE, 


prior, comp., 54, 2. 

prius, comp., 59. 

priusquam, w. ind., 299, 1; w. 
subjv., 299, 2. 

prius . . . quam, p. 207, foot- 
note 1. 

PRIVATION, words of, w. abl., 
187, 3. 

pro, prep. w. abl., 207. 

PROCELBUSMATIC, 391. 

prohibed, w. abl., 187,3; w. 
subjv. clause, 303, 1, a. 

PROHIBITIONS, method of ex- 
pressing, 286; 287. 

PROHIBITIVE SUBJV., 279, 2; 286; 
287. 

PROLBPSIS, 412. 

PRONOMINAL ADJS., 72. 

PRONOUNS, classified, 69; per- 
sonal, 70; reflexive, 71; pos- 
sessive, 72; demonstrative, 
73; intensive, 74; relative, 75; 
interrogative, 76; indefinite, 
77; pronominal adjs., 72; 
syntax, 229-249; personal, 
229; possessive, 230-233; re- 
flexive, 234-239; demonstra- 
tive, 240-241 ; intensive, 242; 
relative, 243-247; interrog- 
ative, 248; indefinite, 249; 
position of relative and in- 
terrogative, 357. 

PRONUNCIATION, 2; peculiarities 
of, in poetry, 385. 

prope, comp., 59. 

PROPER NAMES, Roman, 410 ; 411 ; 
abbreviations of, 410. 

— nouns, 10, 

propior, propius, proxime, proxi- 
mus, w. acc., p. 152, footnote 

1 . 
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proprius, w. gen., 149, 2. 

— w. dat., 165, a. 
propter, prep. w. acc., p. 152, 
footnote 1. 

PROSODY, Part V, pp. 250-258. 
PROTASIS, 307; 412; see also 
Conditions. 

PROVISO CLAUSES, 315. 
proxime, -us, comp., 59; w. acc., 
p, 152, footnote 1. 

-pte, 72, 1. 

pudet, w. gen,, 151, 3; 305, 1; w. 

infin., 305. 
puer, 22. 

puppis, decL, 29, Note 3. 
pulvinar, 32. 

PURPOSE, dat. of, 172; w. dat. of 
gerundive, 338, 1; w. ad and 
acc. of gerundive, 339; w. rel. 
pron. or adv., 288, l,c; w. 
supine, 341; subjv. of, 288; 
w. quo, 288, 1, 6; w. ut ne, 
288, 2; w. neve (r.eu), 288, 
2, 6; in subst. clauses, 289; 
expressed by part'ciple, 332, 
b; by inf., 306, 5. 
putares, p. 191, footnote 1. 

Q 

qu, pron. 2, III. 

quaere, w. indir. quest., 303, 5. 
QUALITY, gen. of, abl. of, see 
descriptive gen,, 154; de- 
scriptive abb, 199. 
quam, w. superlative, 222; 227; 
ante . . . quam, post . , . 
quam, prius . . . quam, see 
antequam, postquam, prius- 
quam; quam qm, 293, 1, 5; 
299. 


quam ut, w. subjv., 290. 
quamquam, w. ind., 314, 1; w. 
subjv., 314; — and yet^ p. 
224, footnote 4. 
quamvis, w. subjv,, 314, 2. 
quando, 298. 

quanti, as gen. of value or indef. 
price, 155. 

QUANTITY, of syllables, 6; 395; 
of vowels, 6; in Greek nouns, 
7. 

— hidden, 396. 

— in poetry, 395. 
quasi, 313. 

QUESTIONS, 140-146. 

— answered by statement, 140; 
by equiv. of yes or no, 141. 

— double or alternative, 142; 
emotional, 143; rhetorical, 
144; Latin answers to, 145; 
w. immo, 146. 

— indirect, 303, 5. 

qui, dec!., 78; rel., 75; interrog., 
76; indef., 77; w. ne, si, nisi, 
num, 249, 1; in purpose 
clauses, 288, l,c; abl., 76, 1. 
quia, in causal clauses, 298; in- 
troducing clause in indir. 
disc., 324. 
quicum, 209. 
quicumque, 75, 2. 
quidam, = indefinite article a, 
9; inflection, 78, 2; syntax, 
249, 4. 

quidem, postpositive, 227. 
quilibet, 77 ; syntax, 249, 6. 
qtun, in result clauses, 292; in 
substantive clauses, 303, 3; 
= qui non in clause of charac., 
293, 1, a; w. imperative, 
287. 
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quinam, 76, 2. 

quippe qui, in clauses of charac., 
294, b. 

quis, pron., decL, 18. 

— indef 77 ; syntax, 249. 

— inteiTog., 76; syntax, 248. 

— nescid qms, quid, 249, 3. 
quis est qui, 293, 1, a. 

quis = quibus, 75, 1. 
quisnam, inflection, 76, 2. 
quispiam, inflection, 78, 2; syn- 
tax, 249, 2. 

quisquam, inflection, 78, 2; syn- 
tax, 249, 5. 

quisque, inflection, 78, 2; syn- 
tax, 249, 9. 

quisquis, inflection, 78, 2; syn- 
tax, 249. 

quivis, inflection, 78, 1; syntax, 
249, 6. 

quo, in purpose clauses, 288, h. 
quoad, = as long as, until, 301. 
quod, in causal clauses, 298; in 
substant. clauses, 304; = a'^ 
regards f e fact, 304, a; intro- 
ducing clause in indir. disc., 
324. 

quod audiverim, quod sciam, 

294, a. 

quod (si), acc. of specification, 
181, 1. 

quom, later cum; slill later, 
quum; cf. 21, Note. 
quo minus, after verbs of hin- 
dering, 303, 1, a. 
quoniam, in causal clauses, 298; 
introducing clause in indir. 
disc., 324. 

quoque, postpositive, 357, 6. 
-quos, -quom, become -quus, 
-quum, 21, Note. 


E 

ratus = thinking, 332, 2, a. 

REASON-GIVING CONJUNCTIONS, 

349. 

r for s, between vowels, p. 268, 
footnote 3. 

re-, verbs compounded with, 
taking dat., 168. 

RECIPES, future imperative in, 
286. 

REDUPLICATION IN PERFECT, 404, 

2, 6;cf. p. 78. 

REFERENCE, dat. of, 173. 
refert, constr., 161. 

REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS, 234. 
rego, conj., 89. 

REGULAR VERBS, sce Conjuga- 
tions. 

reicio, 6, II, 1, b, Note. 
RELATIVE ADVERBS, 244. 
RELATIVE CLAUSES, of purpoSe, 

288; of cause, 294; of charac- 
teristic, 203; with quin, 303, 
3; in indirect discourse, 318; 
conditional, 312. 

— pronouns, 75; syntax, 243. 

— = English demonstrative, 
247. 

reliqui, use, 224. 

REMEMBERING, vcrbs of, cases 
used w., 151, 3, e. 

REMINDING, verbs of, w. gen., 
151, 3, d, 

reminiscor, constr., 151, 3, e. 
reposco, constr., 176, 3. 
res, deck, 38. 

RESISTING, verbs of, w. dat., 
168. 

restis, deck, 29, Note 3. 
RESTRICTIVE qui clauses, 294. 
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EESXJET, acc. of, p. 135, foot- 
note 1. 

RESULT CLAUSES, 290-292. 

— negative, 291; introduced by 
quin, 292; 293, 1, c. 

RETAINED DAT., 169. 

RHETORICAL QUEST., 144; in in- 
dir. disc., 323. 

rhotacism, p. 268, footnote 3. 
RIVERS, gender of names of, 12, 

1 . 

rogo, constr., 176, 3. 

ROUTE BY WHICH, abl. of, 192, 3, 

rure, abl. of place from wMcb, 
187; see also abl. of sep., 187. 
ruri, loc., 201, 3, h; 205, 3. 
rus, acc. limit of motion, 178. 

S 

s- stems, 403, 1. 

s changes to r, p. 268, footnote 3. 

saepe, comp., 59. 

salve, salvete, 115. 

s^e, in answers, 145, 1. 

SAYINO, verbs of, w. inf. of indir. 
disc., 316. 

scio (quod sciam) , 294, a. 

-SCO, class of vbs,, 124, 1, a; 

length of vowel before, 396. 
se, use, 234. 

SECOND PERSON, indefinite, sub- 
junctive of, 307, 1, a. ; ^ 

SECONDARY TENSES, see histori- 
cal tenses, p. 184, Note. 
secundum, prep. w. acc., p. 152, 
footnote 1. 

securis, decL, 29, Note 3. 
secus, comp., 59, 2* 
secusvirfle, 182. 


sed, 347. 

sed, se, p. 42, footnote 3. 
sementis, dec!., 29, Note 3. 

SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS, 97. 
SEMIVOWELS, 4. 

SENTENCES, classification, 127 ; 

functions of, 139. 
sententia, abl. of accordance, 
189. 

SEPARATION, dat. of, 173, 1 ; gen., 
162; abl, 187. 

SEQUENCE OF TENSES, 270. 
sequitur ut, 303, 4. 

SERVING, verbs of, w. dat., 166. 

servos, 22. 

se, sese, 71; 234 fi. 

I SHARING, adjs. of w. gen., 151, 2. 

SHORT SYLLABLES, 6; VOWels, 6. 
SHOWING, verbs of, w. two accs., 
176,2. 

si, w. indir. quest., 303, 5; in 
protasis, 307 ; see 312. 
silentio, abl. of manner, p. 146, 
footnote 2. 

sinulis, w. dat., 165; w. gen., 
149, 2; comp., 52. 
si minus, 307. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES, 127. 
simul ac, constr., 297. 
si n5n, 307. 
sin, 307. 
sin minus, 307. 
sine, prep. w. abl., 207. 
sino w. inf., 274, 2. 
sitis, decl. 29, Note 3. 

-so, verbs in, 124, 5. 
soleo, semi-dep., 97. 
solus, 45. 

-sor, suffix, force of, 364. 
SOUNDS, classification, 4. 
SOURCE, abl. of, 187, 2. 
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SPAGE, extent of, 177. 

SPAKiNG, verbs of, w. dat., 166. 

SPECiPiCATiON, abl. of, 191; acc. 
of, 181; 253. 

SPIRANTS, 4. , ; 

SPONDAIC VERSES p. 257, foot- 
note 1. 

SPONDEE, 391. 

STEMS, verb, 81, 404; noun, 399- 
403; consonant, 403, 1. 

— i, 403, 2; mixed, 403, 3; irreg- 
ular, 403, 4. 

st5, w. abl., 201, 3. 

strigilis, 29, Note 3. 

STROPHE, 412. 

STRUCTURE OP SENTENCES, See 

sentences. 

su = sw, 2, III. 

sub, prep. w. ace. and abl., 207 ; 
compounds of, w. dat., 168. 

SUBJECT, of sentence, 133; of 
finite verb, 134; acc. of infin.; 
inf. as, 305, 1; omitted, 305; 
134; 180; 306, 2. 

-—clauses as, 302, 305, 1. 

SUBJECTIVE GEN., 150. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, force of tenses of, 
269; mood, 277-285. 

— in independent sentences, 277 ; 
volitive, 279; hortatory, 279, 
1 . 

— jussive, 279,2; concessive, 
279, 3; deliberative, 279, 4; 
optative, 280, 281; would- 
should, 282; the can idea, 283; 
the may possibly idea, 284; 
obligation or propriety, 285. 

— in dependent clauses, 288 ff.; 
purpose, 288 ; 289 ; result, 290- 
292; characterizing, 293; re- 
strictive, 294; cum temporal, 


295, I; cum causal and ad- 
versative, 295, II; cum condi- 
tional, 296; antequam, prius- 
quam, 292, 2; dum, donee, 
etc., 301; potius quam, 300; 
conditional, 307-312 ; as if 
clauses, 313; although clauses, 
314; proviso, 315. 
SUBJUNCTIVE, by attraction, 330. 
SUBORDINATE CLAUSES, 128; in 
indir. disc., 318. 

SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS, 

351. 

SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES, 302-305. 

— indicative, 304; w. quod, 304. 

— indirect quest., 303, 5. 

— infinitive, 305. 

— subjunctive, 303; volitive, 
303, 1; optative, 303, 2; with 
quin, 303, 3; of result, 303, 4. 

subter, prep. w. acc., 207. 
SUFFIXES, 121-124. 

— in formation of nouns, 121; 
adjs., 122; verbs, 124. 

sui, obj. gen., 229, 2; 237. 
sum, conj., 84; omission of, when 
auxiliary, 120, 10. 
summus — Jop o/, 220. 
sunt qui, w. subjv., 293, 1. 
supellex, p. 18, footnote 2. 
super, prep. w. acc., 207, 1. 
SUPERLATIVE DEGREE, of adjs., 

51; in -rimus, 53; in -limus, 
52; irreg. super!., 54; lacking, 
54; formed w. maxime, 55; 
of advbs., 59, 2; irreg., 59, 2; 
meanuig very^ 222. 
superus, comp., 54, 2. 

SUPINE, 80, 3; 341, 1, 2. 
supra, prep. w. ace., 207. 

-sura, suffix, 121, 1, 6. 
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suus, decL, 72; as reflex, 234; 
235; == own or proper , 236. 

— quemque, 236. 

Syllaba anceps, 377. 

SYLLABLES, division of, 5; quan- 
tity of, 6. 

SYNALOEPHA, 412. 

SYNAPHEiA, 382; 412. 

SYNABEESIS, 378. 

SYNCHYSis, 355, 2, e. 

SYNCOPE, 381 ; 412. 

SYNECDOCHE, 412. 

SYNECDOCHICAL ACC., 181. 

SYNizESis, 378, 412. 

SYNTAX, 126-367; definition, 126. 

SYSTOLE, 381; 412. 

T 

taedet, w. gen., 151, 3. 

tamen, 347, 1. 

tametsi, 314. 

tamquam, tamquam si, 313. 

tanti, as gen. of value or indef. 
price, 155. 

TEACHING, verbs of, constr., 176, 
3. 

ted = te, p. 42, footnote 3. 

TEMPOEAL CLAUSES, W. pOSt- 

quam, ut, ubi, simul ac, 297; 
w. cum, 295; 296; w. ante- 
quam and priusquam, 299; w. 
dum, donee, and quoad, 301. 

temporis (id temporis), 157. 

TENDENCY, dat. of, See purpose, 
dat. of, 172. 

TENSES, 79. 

— syntax of, 255-275; of indie., 
256-268; of subjv., 269-271; 
of infin., 272-275; of partici- 
ples, 332. 


TENSES, epistolary, 268. 

— sequence of, 270-271. 
tenus, postpositive prep., 208; 

w. gen., 207. 

TEEMiNATiONS, see suffixes. 
temi, 66; p. 41, footnote, 
terra manque, 201, 2. 
TETEAPODY, 412. 
tb, pron. 2, III. 

THESIS, 370; 412. 

THEEATENiNG, verbs of, constr., 
166. 

TIME, Roman, 408. 

— at which or within which, 
202; 405, 2; duration of, 177; 
202 . 

timeo, ne and ut, 303, 2. ‘ 
-tinus, suffix, 122, 4. 

-tinus, suffix, 122, 4. 

-tio, suffix, 121, 1, h. 

TMESIS, 384; 412. 

-to, suffix, 124, 1, 5. 

-tor, suffix, force of, 364. 
totus, w. nouns in abl., 201, 1. 
TOWNS, gender of names of, 12, 
2; names of, denoting limit 
of motion, 178; place where, 
205; place from which, 187, 
1 ; appositives of town names, 
187, 1. 

trans, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1 ; constr. of verbs com- 
pounded w., 168. 

TEANSiTiVE VEEBS, definition, 

130. 

TEEEs, gender of names of, 12, 

2 . 

TEIBEACH, 391- 

TEiMETEE (verscs), 394; 412. 

TEIPODY, 412. 

-trix, suffix, force of, 364. 
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TROCHEE, 390. 

“trmn, suffix, 121, 1, c. 
TRUSTING, verbs of, w. dat., 166; 

with abL, p. 149, footnote 3. 
tu, 70; te, as reflexive, 238. 
-tudo, suffix, 121, 3, a, 
tui, as obj. gen,, 229, 2. 

"tura, suffix, 121, 1, h. 
turris, decl., 29, Note 3. 

-tus, suffix, 121, 1, h. 
tussis, decL, 29, Note 3. 
tute, tutemet, tutimet, p. 43, 
footnote 1. 
tuus, 72. 



u from o, 21, Note; vowel 
treated as consonant, 385; 
u in dat. sing, of 4th decl., 
37. 

ubi, w. indie., 297 ; with gen. of 
whole, 157. 

-ubus, dat. plu. in fourth decl., 
37. 

xillus, decl., 45. 
ulterior, comp., 54, 2. 
ultimus, = the last who, 219. 
ultra, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1. 

-ulus, suffix, 121, 2,/. 

-undus, “Undi, see gerund and 
gerundive, 
unguis, 29, Note 3. 
unus, decl., 62, 2; unus est qui 
w. subjv., 293, 1. 

-urio, suffix, 124, l,c. 

-unmi fuisse, 327; -urus fue- 
rim, 329. 

usus est, w. abL, 193. 
ut, = when, constr., 297. 


ut (uti), in purpose clauses, 288; 
in result clauses, 290; in sub- 
stantive clauses, 297; 303; w. 
verbs of fearing, 303, 2, h. 

— meaning how, 226, 2. 

— meaning when, 297. 
ut ne, = ne, 303, 2. 

ut non, instead of ne, in clauses 
of result, 291. 

ut qui, introducing clauses of 
characteristic, 294, 5. 
utsi, 313. 
uter, 45. 
utercumque, 45. 
uterlibet, 45. 
uterque, 45. 
utervis, 45. 

utinam, w. optative subjv., 280, 

3. 

utor, w. abL, 192, 3 a; in ge- 
rundive constr., 339. 
utpote qui, introducing clauses 
of characteristic, 294, b. 
utrum ... an, 142. 
uu from uo, 21, Note. 


V, consonant treated as vowel 
u, 385. 

VALUE, indefinite, exp. bv gen., 
155. 

-ve, see enclitics, p. 7, footnote 

1 . 

vel, w. superlatives, 222; 227. 
velim, would-should subjunc- 
tive, 282. 
velut (si), 313. 

VERBAL ADJs., See gerimdive; 

nouns, see gerund. 

VERBS, finite, p, 50, footnote 3. 
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VERBS, 79-120; of saying, think- 
ing, perceiving, etc., intro- 
ducing indir. disc., 316. 

— conjugation of, 83-120. 

— transitive and intransitive, 
130 ; w. transitive and intrans. 
meanings, 132. 

— defective, 110-114; imper- 
sonal, 116; used impersonally, 
117; intrans. impers. in pas- 
sive, 119. 

— deponent, 96; semi-deponent, 
97; irregular, 100-120. 

— derivation of, 124; agreement 
of, 250; 251. 

— forms of, 79 : 80; stems of, 81 ; 
404; table of prin. parts, 82. 

— meanings, 132; inceptive (in- 
choative), 124; frequentative, 
124; desiderative, 124, c; in- 
tensive, 124, d, 

— passives used as middles, 252. 

— special peculiarities, 120. 

— used absolutely, 131. 

VERB STEMS, 81; formation of, 
404. 

vereor, w. clause in subjv., 303, 

2 ,&. 

Vergilius, gen. of, 24. 

veritus, force of tense, 332, 2, a. 

vero, in answers, 145, 1. 

VERSE, 368-396. 

VERSE STRUCTURE, 388. 

versus, prep. w. acc,, 207; fol- 
lowing its case, 208. 

verum, 347. 

vescor, w. abl., 192, 3, a. 

vesM, as obj. gen., 229, 2. 

vestrum, as gen. of whole, 229, 

2, h. 

veto, w. infin., 274, 2; 303, 1, 6. 


vetus, 47 ; compared, 54, 2, 
vicem, p. 140, footnote 3. 
vicis, 40, 3. 

videas, p. 191, footnote 2. 
video, w. pres, part., 336. 
videres, p. 191, footnote 1. 

vir, 22; gen. pliir. of, 24, 2, 6. 
virile secus, 182. 

vis, 31. 

VIVID FACT CONDITIONS, 307, 1; 
312, 1. 

VO becomes vu, 21, Note. 
VOCATIVE CASE, 185; for nom. in 
place of, see p. 128, Note 1. 
VOICED consonants, 4; sounds, 

4. 

VOICELESS consonants, 4. 
VOICES, 79; middle voice, 252. 
VOLITIVE, 412; subjunctive, 277 
ff. 

volo, conj., 103; w. infin., 274, 1; 

w. subjv., 297, 2. 
volt, vult, 21, Note. 

-volus, comp, of adjs. in, 51. 
VOS, 70. 

vostri, objective gen., 229, 2. 
vostrum, gen. of whole, 229, 2, 5. 
VOWELS, 2; table of, 4; quantity 
of, 6; common, long, short, 6. 
— phonetics, 397 (App. A), 
vulpes, 30. 

vu from VO, 21, Note. 

W 

WANT, verbs and adjs. of, w. 

abl, 192, 1. 

WHOLE, gen. of, 156. 

WILLS, future imperative in, 286. 
WINDS, gender of names of, 12, 1. 
WISHES, see optative. 
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WORD FORMATION, 121-125. 
WORD ORDER, 354-359. 
^%oijld-shgdld’' subjv., 282; 
conditions, 307, 2; 312, 2. 

X 

X = Ks (CS, gs), 2, III. 


Y 

yesj how expressed, 145. 
you, indefinite second person as 
subj., 307, 1, 0 . 

Z 

ZEUGMA, 412. 




